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TENDER BUTTONS") 
Objects -- Food -- Rooms 


By GERTRUDE STEIN (2) 


OBJECTS 


A Carafe, That is a Blind Glass. 


A kind in glass and a cousin, a spectacle and nothing strange 
a single hurt color and an arrangement in a system to pointing. 
All this and not ordinary, not unordered in not resembling. The 


difference is spreading. 


Glazed Glitter. 


Nickel, what is nickel, it is originally rid of a cover. 

The change in that is that red weakens an hour. The change has 
some. There is no search. But there is, there is that hope and 
that interpretation and sometime, surely any’s is welcome, some- 
time there is breath and there will be a sinecure and charming ~ 


rab. , 

(1) Claire Marie, 1914, New-York. 
(2) transition is happy to re-publish Tender Buttons. This epochal work which 
appeared in 1914 has been out of print for many years and only a few copies are still © 
nt. Concerning it Miss Stein says + «Tt was my first conscious struggle with the pro- — 

1 of correlating sight, sound and sense, and eliminating rhythm ; some of the solutions 


seem to me still alright, now I am trying grammar and eliminating sight and sound.” 
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very charming is that clean and cleanewey Certainly litt € ring 
is handsome and convincing. 

There is no gratitude in mercy and in medicine. There can ‘be : 
no breakages in Japanese. That is no programme. That is no CO- 
lor chosen, It was chosen yesterday, that showed spitting and per- 
haps washing and polishing. It certainly showed no obligation 
and perhaps if borrowing is not natural there is some use in giv- 


ing. 


A Substance in a Cushion. 


The change of color is likely and a difference a very little dif- — 
ference is prepared. Sugar is not a vegetable. ; 

Callous is something that hardening leaves behind what will be 
soft if there is a genuine interest in there being present as many — 
girls as men. Does this change. It shows that dirt is clean when — 
there is a volume. : 

A cushion has that cover. Supposing you do not like to change, — 
supposing it is very clear that there is no change in appearance, 
supposing that there is regularity and a costume is that any the — 
worse that an oyster and an exchange. Come to season that is 
there any extreme use in feathers and cotton. Is there not much 
more joy in a table and more chairs and very likely roundness and — 
a place to put them. | 

A circle of fine card board and a chance to see a tassel. 

What is the use of a violent kind of delightfulness if there is no 
pleasure in not getting tired of it. The question does not come be- 
fore there is a quotation, In any kind of place there is a top to” 
covering and it is a pleasure at any rate there is some venturing 
in refusing to believe nonsense. It shows what use there is in a 
whole piece if one uses it and it is extreme and very likely the little 
things could be dearer but in any case there is a bargain and if 
there is the best thing to do is to take it away and wear it and 
then be reckless be reckless and resolved on returning gratitude. 

Light blue and the same red with purple makes a change. It 
shows that there is no mistake. Any pink shows that and very like- 
ly it is reasonable. Very likely there should not be a finer f 
present. Some increase means a calamity and this is the best p 
paration for three and more being together. A little calm is so ordi- 
nary and in any case there is sweetness and some of that, 5 

ea 
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A seal and matches and a swan and ivy and a suit. 
A closet, a closet does not connect under the bed. The band 


if it is white and black, the band has a green string. A sight a 


whole sight and a little groan grinding makes a trimming such a 


sweet singing trimming and a red thing not a round thing but a 


white thing, a red thing and a white thing, 

The disgrace is not in carelessness nor even in sewing it comes 
out out of the way. 

What is the sash like. The sash is not like anything mustard it 
is not like a same thing that has stripes, it is not even more hurt 
than that, it has a little top. 


A Box. 


Out of kindness comes redness and out of rudeness comes rapid 
same question, out of an eye comes research, out of selection comes 
painful cattle. So then the order is that a white way of being 
round is something suggesting a pin and is it disappointing, it 
is not, it is so rudimentary to be analysed and see a fine substance 
strangely, it is so earnest to have a green point not to red but to 
point again, 


A Piece of Coffee. 


More of double. 

A place in no new table. 

A single image is not splendor. Dirty is yellow. A sign of more 
in not mentioned. A piece of coffee is not a detainer. The resem- 
blance to yellow is dirtier and distincter. The clean mixture is 

whiter and not coal color, never more coal color than altogether. 

The sight of a reason, the same sight slighter, the sight of a 

simpler negative answer, the same sore sounder, the intention to 
wishing, the same splendor, the same furniture. 

_ The time to show a message is when too late and later there 
is no hanging in a blight. 

- Anottorn rose-wood color. If it is not dangerous then a pleasure 
and more than any other if it is cheap is not cheaper. The amusing 
ide is that the sooner there are no fewer the more certain is the 


and a color. Supposing that there was no reason for a distress and 


BS: a Tie 


necessity dwindled. Supposing that the case contained rose-wood — 


more likely for a number, supposing that there was no 
ment, is it not necessary to mingle astonishment. 

The settling of stationing cleaning is one way not to sha tte 
scatter and scattering. The one way to use custom is to use scan 
and silk for cleaning. The one way to see cotton is to have a design 
concentrating the illusion and the illustration. The perfect way 
is to accustom the thing to have a lining and the shape of a rib- 
bon and to be solid, quite solid in standing and to use heaviness 
in morning. It is light enough in that. It has that shape nicely. 
Very nicely may not be exaggerating. Very strongly may he sin- 
cerely fainting. May be strangely flattering. May not be wae 
in everything. May not be strange to. 


Dirt and Not Copper. 

Dirt and not copper makes a color darker. It makes the "id 

so heavy and makes no melody harder. . 

It makes mercy and relaxation and even a strength to spread. 

a table fuller. There are more places not empty. They see cover. 

. q 

Nothing Elegant. . ; 

A charm a single charm is doubtful. If the red is rose and there 

is a gate surrounding it, if inside is let in and there places change 
then certainly something is upright. It is earnest. 


an 


Mildred’s Umbrella. ; 

A cause and no curve, a cause and loud enough, a cause and 
extra a loud clash and an extra wagon, a sign of extra, a sac 4 
small sac and an established color and cunning, a slender grey 


and no ribbon, this means a loss a great loss a restitution. he 


A Method of a Cloak. 


A single climb to a line, a straight exchange to a cane, a desper 
ate adventure and courage and a clock, all this which is a syste 
which has feeling, which has resignation and success, all mas eS 
an attractive black silver. 


es 


* 


ee" 5 Vai F A Red Stamp. 


If lilies are lily white if they exhaust noise and distance and even 
dust, if they dusty will dirt a surface that has no extreme grace, 
if they do this and it is not necessary it is not at all necessary if 
they do this they need a catalogue. 


A Box. 


A large box is handily made of what is necessary to replace 
any substance. Suppose an example is necessary, the plainer it 
is made the more reason there is for some outward recognition 
that there is a result. 

A box is made sometimes and them to see to see to it neatly 
and to have the holes stopped up makes it necessary to use paper. 

A custom which is necessary when a box is used and taken is 
that a large part of the time there are three which have different 
connections. The one is on the table. The two are on the table. 
The three are on the table. The one, one is the same length as is 
shown by the cover being longer. The other is different there is 
more cover that shows it. The other is different and that makes 
the corners have the same shade the eight are in singular arrange- 
ment to make four necessary. 

Lax, to have corners, to be lighter than some weight, to indi- 
cate a wedding journey, to last brown and not curious, to be wealthy, 
cigarettes are established by length and by doubling. 

Left open, to be left pounded, to be left closed, to be circulating 
in summer and winter, and sick color that is grey that is not 

dusty and red shows, to be sure cigarettes do measure an empty 
length sooner than a choice in color. 

Winged, to be winged means that white is yellow and pieces 
pieces that are brown are dust color if dust is washed off, then 
it is choice that is to say it is fitting cigarettes sooner than paper. 

_ An increase why is an increase idle, why i is silver cloister, why 
is the spark brighter, if it is brighter is there any result, hardly 
more than ever. 


A Plate. 


An occasion for a plate, an occasional resource is in buying and 
cane 


ere fy 
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how soon does washing enable a selection of thes same iti 
If the party is small a clever song is in order. ae 

Plates and a dinner set of colored china. Pack together a string 
and enough with it to protect the ahs cause a considerable haste re 
and gather more as it is cooling, collect more trembling and not 
any even trembling, cause a whole thing to be a church. 

A sad size a size that is not sad is blue as every bit of blue i is 


precocious. A kind of green a game in green and nothing flat noth- 


Re ing quite flat and more round, nothing a particular color strange 
4 ly, nothing breaking the losing of no little piece. a 
a A splendid address a really splendid address is not shown by 
if giving a flower freely, it is not shown by a mark or by wetting. ~ 


ie Cut cut in white, cut in white so lately. Cut more than any 
fe other and show it. Show it in the stem and in starting and in even- 
pe ing coming complication. 

A lamp is not the only sign of glass. The lamp and the cake 
are not the only sign of stone. The lamp and the cake and the cone 
are not the only necessity altogether. q 

A plan a hearty plan, a compressed disease and no coffee, nob 
even a card or a change to incline each way, a plan that has that 
excess and that break is the one that shows filling. 


A Seltzer Bottle. : 


Any neglect of many par ticles to a cracking, any neglect of 
this makes around it what is lead in color and certainly discolor 
in silver. The use of this is manifold. Supposing a certain time se- 
lected is assured, suppose it is even necessary, Suppose no other 
extract is permitted and no more handling is needed, suppose the 
rest of the message is mixed with a very long slender needle a nd 
even if it could be any black border, supposing all this aoa 
made a dress and suppose it was actual, suppose the mean be 
state it was occasional, if you suppose this in August and é¢ 
more melodiously, if you suppose this even in the necessary i ind 
dent of there certainly being no middle in summer and winter 
suppose this and an elegant settlement a very elegant settlem 
is more than of consequence, it is not final and sufficient and 
stituted. This which was so kindly a present was constant. — 


A Long Dress. 
What is the current that makes machinery, that makes it ers 


soe SR 
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it is the current that presents a long line and a necessary waist. 


What is this current. 

; What is the wind, what is it. 

_ Where is the serene length, it is there and a dark place is not 

a dark place, only a white and red are black, only a yellow and 

green are blue, a pink is scarlet, a bow is every color. A line dis- 
tinguishes it. A line just distinguishes it. 


A Red Hat. 

A dark grey, a very dark grey, a quite dark grey is monstrous “aig 
ordinarily, it is so monstrous because there is no red in it. If red % 
is in everything it is not necessary. Is that not an argument for ‘Na 
any use of it and even so is there any place that is better. is there aay 


-any place that has so much stretched out. 


A Blue Coat. ae 


A blue coat is guided guided away, guided and guided away, 
nat is the particular color that is used for that length and not any 


width not even more than a shadow. a 
A Piano. i 
hei 
..the speed is open, if the color is careless, if the event is over- a 
taken, if the selection of a strong scent is not awkward, if the but- a 


ton holder is held by all the waving color and there is no color, 
not any color. If there is no dirt in a pin and there can be none 
‘scarcely, if there is not then the place is the same as up standing. 
There is no dark custom and it even is not acted in any such 
a way that a restraint is not spread. That is spread, it shuts and 
lifts and awkwardly not awkwardly the centre is in standing. 


A Chair. 


A widow in a wise veil and more garments shows that shadows 
re even. It addresses no more, it shadows the stage and learning. 
regular arrangement, the severest and the most preserved is 
at which has the arrangement not more than always authorised. 
suitable establishment, well housed, practical, patient and 
ing, a suitable bedding, very suitable and not more particul- 
than complaining, anything suitable is so necessary. 
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A fact is that when the direction is just like that, no more, long 
sudden and at the same time not any sofa, the main action is that 
without a blaming there is no custody. a 

Practice measurement, practice the sign that means that really — 
means a necessary betrayal, in showing that there is wearing. 

Hope, what is a spectacle, a spectacle is the resemblance be- 
tween the circular side place and nothing else, nothing else. 

To choose it is ended, it is actual and more than that it has it 
certainly has the same treat, and a seat all that is practiced and — 
more easily much more easily ordinarily. 

Pick a barn, a whole barn, and bend more slender accents than 
have ever been necessary, shine in the darkness necessarily. 

Actually not aching, actually not aching, a stubborn bloom is — 
so artificial and even more than that, it is a spectacle, it is a bind-— 
ing accident, it is animosity and accentuation. f 

If the chance to dirty diminishing is necessary, if it is why is 
there no complexion, why is there no rubbing, why is there no— 
special protection. | 


A Frightful Release. 


A bag which was left and not only taken but turned away was 
not found. The place was shown to be very like the last time. 
A piece was not exchanged, not a bit of it, a piece was left over. 
The rest was mismanaged. 


A Purse. 


A purse was not green, it was not straw color, it was hardly seen 
and it had a use a long use and the chain, the chain was never 
missing, it was not misplaced, it showed that is was open, that is 
all that it showed. : ‘ 


A Mounted Umbrella. 


What was the use of not leaving it there where it would hang 
what was the use if there was no chance of ever seeing it come 
there and show that it was handsome and right in the way it 
showed it. The lesson is to learn that it does show it, that it shows 
it and that nothing, that there is nothing, that there is no more 
to do about it and just so much more is there plenty of reason 
making an exchange. = ; 


Be 4 ree, 


_ Enough cloth is plenty and more, more is almost enough for 
that and besides if there is no more spreading is there plenty of 
Toom for it. Any occasion shows the best way. 


More. ut 
An elegant use of foliage and grace and a little piece of white By ‘ 
cloth and oil. a 
Wondering so winningly in several kind of oceans is the reason a. 
that makes red so regular and enthusiastic. The reason that there ee 


is more ships are the same shining very colored rid of no round 
color. 
A New Cup and Saucer. ae 
Enthusiastically hurting a clouded yellow bud and _ saucer, SB. ag 
enthusiastically so is the bite in the ribbon. 
Objects. 


Within, within the cut and slender joint alone, with sudden 
equals and no more than three, two in the centre make two one OM 


_ side. 
If the elbow is long and it is filled so then the best example is 


all together. 
The kind of show is made by squeezing. 


3 Eye Glasses. 

A color in shaving, a saloon is well placed in the centre of an 
7 

: alley. 

Be _ A Cullet. 


A blind agitation is manly and uttermost. 


Careless Water. 


No cup is broken in more places and mended, that is to say 
late is broken and mending does do that it shows that culture 
is Japanese. It shows the whole element of angels and orders. 
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It does more to choosing and it does more to tha 
counting. It does, it does change in more water. © 7 
Supposing a single piece is a hair supposing more e OF shen 
orderly, does that show that strength, does that show that jou 
does that show that balloon famously. Does it. 


A Paper. 


A courteous occasion makes a paper show no such occasion — 
and this makes readiness and eyesight and likeness and a stool. 


ae 


3 A Drawing. e 


The meaning of this is entirely and best to say the mark, best 
to say it best to show sudden places, best to make bitter, best to A 
make the length tall and nothing broader, anything between the ~ 
half. 


Water Raining. 


Water astonishing and difficult altogether makes a meadow 
and a stroke. | ee 


Cold Climate. a 
A season in yellow sold extra strings makes lying places. 
Malachite. ai 


The sudden spoon is the same in no size. The sudden spoon: 
the wound in the decision. 


An Umbrella 


Coloring high means that the strange reason is in front_n 
more in front behind. Not more in front in-peace of the dot. 
X ’ 


A Petticoat. 


A light white, a disgrace, an ink spot, a rosy charm. ~ 
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A star glide, a single frantic sullenness, a single financial grass 
reediness. 

— Object that is in wood. Hold the pine, hold the dark, hold in 
the rush, make the bottom. 

A piece of crystal. A change, in a change that is remarkable there 
is no reason to say that there was a time. 

A woolen object gilded. A country climb is the best disgrace, 
a couple of practices any of them in order is so left. 


A Time to Eat. 


A pleasant simple habitual and tyrannical and authorised and Re. 
educated and resumed and articulate separation. This is not tardy. Ng 

' 

A Litlle Bit of a Tumbler. = 

A shining indication of yellow consists in there having been we 


more of the same color than could have been expected when all a 
four were bought. This was the hope which made the six and seven 
have no use for any more places and this necessarily spread into 
nothing. Spread into nothing, 


> A Fire. 


What was the use of a whole time to send and not send if there 
was to be the kind of thing that made that come in. A letter was 


nicely sent. 


" A Handkerchief. 


A winning of all the blessings, a sample not a sample because 
‘there is no worry. 


Red Roses. 


a3 : In Between. 
setween a place and candy is a narrow foot-path that shows 
oe Se es — 23 — 
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more mounting than anything, so much really that a callin i mean- 
ing a bolster measured a whole thing with that. A virgin a whole 
virgin is judged made and so between curves and outlines Sal t 
real seasons and more out glasses and a perfectly unprecedented — 
arrangement between old ladies and mild colds there is no satin © 
wood shining. ; 


Colored Hats. 


Colored hats are necessary to show that curls are worn by an | 
addition of blank spaces, this makes the difference between single 
lines and broad stomachs, the least thing is lightening, the least 
thing means a little flower and a big delay a big delay that makes 
more nurses than little women really little women. So clean is — 
a light that nearly all of it shows pearls and little ways. A large — 
hat is tall and me and all custard whole. 


A Feather. 


A feather is trimmed, it is trimmed by the light and the bug — 
and the post, it is trimmed by little lean and by all sorts of mounted — 
reserves and loud volumes. It is surely cohesive. 


A Brown. 


A brown which is not liquid not more so is relaxed and yet there — 
is a change, a news is pressing. a 


A Little Called Pauline. 


A little called anything shows shudders. f 

Come and say what prints all day. A whole few watermelon. — 
There is no pope. 

No cut in pennies and little dressing and choose wide soles and F 
little spats really little spices. a 
A little lace makes boils. This is not true. 

Gracious of gracious and a stamp a blue green white bow @ 
blue green lean, lean on the top. a a 

If it is absurd then it is leadish and nearly set in where there 
is a tight head. 

A peaceful life to arise her, moon and moon and moon. Al 
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| cold sleeve a blanket a shaving house and nearly the best and 
regular window. 
Nearer in fairy sea, nearer and farther, show white has lime 
in sight, show a stitch of ten. Count, count more so that thicker 
and thicker is leaning. 

I hope she has her cow. Bidding a wedding, widening received 
treading, little leading, mention nothing. 
; Cough out cough out in the leather and really feather it is not 
for. 

Please could, please could, jam it not plus more sit in when. 


i 


A Sound. 


Elephant beaten with candy and little pops and chews all bolts 
and reckless reckless rats, this is this. 


A Table. 


A table means does it not my dear it means a whole steadiness. 
Is it likely that a change. 

A table means more than a glass even a looking glass is tall. 
A table means necessary places and a revision a revision of a 
little thing it means it does mean that there has been a stand, a 
stand where it did shake. 


Shoes. 


— To be a wall with a damper a stream of pounding way and near- 
ly enough choice makes a steady midnight. It is pus. 

A shallow hole rose on red, a shallow hole in and in this makes 
ale less. It shows shine. 


, A Dog. 


| A little monkey goes like a donkey that means to say that means 
i say that more sighs last goes, Leave with it. A little monkey 
goes like a donkey. 


A White Hunter. 
A white hunter is nearly crazy. 
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In the middle of a tiny spot and nearly bare there is a ni 
to say that wrist is leading. Wrist is leading. 
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Suppose an Eyes. 


Suppose it is within a gate which open is open at the hour of 
closing summer that is to say it is so . 
All the seats are needing blackening. A white dress is in sign. A 
soldier a real soldier has a worn lace a worn lace of different sizes — 
that is to say if he can read, if he can read he is a size to show _ 
shutting up twenty-four. . 
Go red go red, laugh white. 
Suppose a collapse in rubbed purr, in rubbed purr get. 
Little sales ladies little sales ladies little saddles of mutton. 


Little sales of leather and such beautiful beautiful, beautiful 4 
beautiful. 


A Shawl. 


A shawl is a hat and hurt and a red balloon and an under coat — 
and a sizer a sizer of talk. an 
A shawl is a wedding, a piece of wax a little build. A shawl. ‘ 
Pick a ticket, pick it in strange steps and with hollows. There 4 
is hollow hollow belt, a belt is a shawl. . 
A plate that has a little bobble, all of them, any so. 
Please a round it is ticket. a, 
It was a mistake to state that a laugh and a lip and a laid climb — 
and a depot and a cultivator and little choosing is a point it. F 
Book. 5 
Book was there, it was there. Book was there. Stop it, stop it, 
it was a cleaner, a wet cleaner and it was not where it was wet, — 
it was not high, it was directly placed back, not back again, back — 
it was returned, it was needless, it put a bank, a bank when, a_ 
bank care. ; a 
Suppose a man a realistic expression of resolute reliability sug- 
gests pleasing itself white all white and no head does that mean — 
soap. It does not so. It means kind wavers and little chance to 
beside beside rest. A plain. : ee 
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apposeearr HOE, that is one way to breed, breed that. Oh chance 3 
Lo say, oh nice old pole. Next best and nearest a pillar. Chest not py 
valuable, be papered. i) 
Cover up cover up the two with a little piece of string and Re 

hope rose and green, green. ‘ 
_ Please a plate, put a match to the seam and really then really ; 
then, really then it is a remark that joins many many lead games. x. 
It is a sister and sister and a flower and a flower and a dog and 
a colored sky a sky colored grey and nearly that necrly that let. 


Peeled Pencil, Choke. 
Rub her coke. 


It Was Black, Black Took. F. 
- Black ink best wheel bale brown. a 


Excel lent not a hull house, not a pea soup, no bill no care, no ‘ 
precise no past pearl pearl goat. ‘ 
This is This Dress, Aider. i 

Aider, why, aider why whow, whow stop touch, aider whow, e 
aider stop the muncher, muncher munchers. 


A jack in kill her, a jack in, makes a meadowed king, makes a di 
to let. 


FOOD 


RoastTBEEF ; MuTTON ; BREAKFAST ; SUGAR ; CRANBERRIES ; MILK ; 
Ecos; AprpLe; Tarts; Lunco; Cups; RHUBARB; SINGLE; 
Fisu ; CAKE ; CusTarD ; PoTaTorEs ; ASPARAGUS ; BUTTER ; END 
OF SUMMER ; SAUSAGES ; CELERY ; VEAL ; VEGETABLE ; COOKING ; 
CHickEN; Pastry; CREAM; CUCUMBER; DINNER; DINING ; 
Eatinc; SALAD; SAUCE; SALMON; ORANGE; Cocoa; AND 
CLEAR Soup AND ORANGES AND OAT-MEAL ; SALAD DRESSING 
AND AN ARTICHOKE; A CENTRE IN A TABLE. 
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Roastbeef. 


In the inside there is sleeping, in the outside there is reddening, 
the morning there is meaning, in the evening there is feeling. 
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In the evening there is feeling. In feeling anything i is resting, i in 
feeling anything is mounting, in feeling there is resignation, i n 
feeling there is recognition, in feeling there is recurrence and entir. 
ely mistaken there is pinching. All the standards have steamers 
and all the curtains have bed linen and all the yellow has discrim- 
ination and all the circle has circling. This makes sand. 
Very well. Certainly the length is thinner and the rest, the round! 
rest has a longer summer. To shine, why not shine, to shine, to 
station, to enlarge, to hurry the measure all this means nothing ~ 
if there is singing, if there is singing then there is the resumption, — 
The change the dirt, not to change dirt means that there is no 
beefsteak and not to have that is no obstruction, it is so easy to 
exchange meaning, it is so easy to see the difference. The differ- 
ence is ‘that a plain resource is not entangled with thickness and 
it does not mean that thickness shows such cutting, it does mean — 
that a meadow is useful and a cow absurd. It does not mean that 
there are tears, it does not mean that exudation is cumbersome, — 
it means no more than a memory, a choice and a reestablishment, 
it means more than any escape from a surrounding extra. All the © 
time that there is use there is use and any time there is a surface 
there is a surface, and every time there is an exception there is an 
exception and every time there is a division there is a dividing. 
Any time there is a surface there is a surface and every time there _ 
is a suggestion there is a suggestion and every time there is silence 
there is silence and every time that is languid there is that there 
then and not oftener, not always, not particular, tender and chang- 
ing and external and central and surrounded and singular and 
simple and the same and the surface and the circle and the shine 
and the succor and the white and the same and the better and 
the red and the same and the centre and the yellow and the ten=) 
der and the better, and altogether. 
Considering the circumstances there is no occasion for a reduced : 
tion, considering that there is no pealing there is no occasion for 
an obligation, considering that there is no outrage there is no 
necessity for any reparation, considering that there is no particl 
sodden there is no occasion for deliberation. Considering every 
thing and which way the turn is tending, considering everything 
why is there no restraint, considering everything what makes 
place settle and the plate distinguish some specialties. The w 
thing is not understood and this is not strange considering ~ 
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there is no education, this is not strange because having that 
certainly does show the difference in cutting, it shows that when 
there is turning there is no distress. 

In kind, in a control, in a period, in the alteration of pigeons, 
in kind cuts and thick and thin spaces, in kind ham and different col- 
ors, the length of leaning a strong thing outside not to make a 
sound but to suggest a crust, the principal taste is when there is 
a whole chance to be reasonable, this does not mean that there 
is overtaking, this means nothing precious, this means clearly that 
the chance to exercise is a social success. So then the sound is 
not obtrusive. Suppose it is obtrusive suppose it is. What is cer- 
tainly the desertion is not a reduced description, a description is 
not a birthday. 

Lovely snipe and tender turn, excellent vapor and slender but- 
ter, all the splinter and the trunk, all the poisonous darkning drunk, 
all the joy in weak success, all the joyful tenderness, all the sec- 
tion and the tea, all the stouter symmetry. 

Around the size that is small, inside the stern that is the middle, 
besides the remains that are praying, inside the between that is 
turning, all the region is measuring and melting is exaggerating. 

Rectangular ribbon does not mean that there is no eruption 
it means that if there is no place to hold there is no place to spread. 
Kindness is not earnest, it is not assiduous it is not revered. 

Room to comb chickens and feathers and ripe purple, room to 
curve single plates and large sets and second silver, room to send 
everything away, room to save heat and distemper, room to search 
a light that is simpler, all room has no shadow. 

There is no use there is no use at all in smell, in taste, in teeth, 
in toast, in anything, there is no use at all and the respect is mut- 
ual. 

Why should that which is uneven, that which is resumed, that 
which is tolerable why should all this resemble a smell, a thing 
is there, it whistles, it is not narrower, why is there no obligation 
to stay away and yet courage, courage is everywhere and the best 
remains to stay. 

If there could be that which is contained in that which is felt 
there would be a chair where there are chairs and there would be 
no more denial about a clatter. A clatter is not a smell. All this 
is good. 

The Saturday evening which is Sunday is every week day. What 
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choice is there when there is a diftevamest A regulation is 10 
ive. Thirstiness is not equal division. 5 
Anyway, to be older and ageder is not a surfeit nor a suctior 
is not dated and careful, it is not dirty. Any little thing is clean, 

E: rubbing is black. Why should ancient lambs be goats and young 
bs colts and never beef, why should they, they should because thes 
is so much difference in age. 
A sound, a whole sound is not separation, a whole sound is in 
an order. a 
Suppose there is a pigeon, suppose there is. : 
Looseness, why is there a shadow in a kitchen, thereisa shad- 
ow in a kitchen because every little thing is bigger. ; 
The time when there are four choices and there are four choices 
* in a difference, the time when there are four choices there is a kind 
and there is a kind. There is a kind. There is a kind. Supposing 

there is a bone, there is a bone. Supposing there are bones. There 

are bones. When there are bones there is no supposing there are 

bones. There are bones and there is that consuming. The kindly 

way to feel separating is to have a space between. This shows a 

likeness. a 

Hope in gates, hope in spoons, hope in doors, hope in tables, 

BS no hope in daintiness and determination. Hope in dates. 4 
Re. Tin is not a can and a stove is hardly. Tin is not necessary and 
; neither is a stretcher. Tin is never narrow and thick. 3 
Pe Color is in coal. Coal is outlasting roasting and a spoonful, a 
ie whole spoon that is full is not spilling. Coal any coal is copper. re 
Claiming nothing, not claiming anything, not a claim in every- 
thing, collecting claiming, all this makes a harmony, it evens 
makes a succession. i 
Sincerely gracious one morning, sincerely graciously trembling, 
sincere in gracious eloping, all this makes a furnace and a blanket be 
All this shows quantity. . 
Like an eye, not so much more, not any searching, no con 
ments. way 


Search a iene A sale, any greatness is a stall and thea 
no memory, there is no clear collection, | 


color, all the Fist is in the Lines 
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sargai ining reir a little, Dargath for a touch, a liberty, an estrange- 
rent, a characteristic turkey. 

Please spice, please no name, place a whole weight, sink into 
a standard rising, raise a circle, choose a right around) make the 
resonance accounted and gather green any ‘collar. 

To bury a slender chicken, to raise an old feather, to surround 
a garland and to bake a pole splinter, to suggest a repose and to 
settle simply, to surrender one another, to succeed saving simpler, 
to satisfy a singularity and not to be blinder, to sugar nothing dark- 
er and to read redder, to have the color better, to sort out din- 
ner, to remain together, to surprise no sinner, to curve nothing 
sweeter, to continue thinner, to increase in resting recreation to 
design string not dimmer. 

Cloudiness what is cloudiness, is it a lining, isit a roll, is it melt- 
ing. 

The sooner there is jerking, the sooner freshness is tender, the 
sooner the round it is not round the sooner it is withdrawn in 
cutting, the sooner the measure means service, the sooner there 
is chinking, the sooner there is sadder than salad, the sooner there 
is none do her, the sooner there is no choice, the sooner there is 
a gloom freer, the same sooner and more sooner, there is no error 
in hurry and in pressure and in opposition to consideration. 

A recital, what isa recital, itis an organ and use does not strength- 
en valor, it soothes medicine. 

A transfer, a large transfer, a little transfer, some transfer, clouds 
and tracks do transfer, a transfer is not neglected. 

Pride, when is there perfect pretence, there is no more than 
yesterday and ordinary. 

_ A sentence of a vagueness that is violence is authority and a 
mission and stumbling and also certainly also a prison. Calmness, 
calm is beside the plate and in way in. There is no turn in terror. 
There is no volume in sound. 

_ There is coagulation in cold and there is none in prudence. 
Something i is preserved and the evening is long and the colder spring 
has sudden shadows in a sun. All the stain is tender and lilacs 
really lilacs are disturbed. Why is the perfect reestablishment 
racticed and prized, why is it composed. The result the pure 
esult i is juice and size and baking and exhibition and nonchalance 
sacrifice and volume and a section in division and the surround- 
g recognition and horticulture and no murmur. This is a result. 
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TRANSITION = 
There is no superposition and circumstance, there is hardnes ; anc 
a reason and the rest and remainder. There is no delight and no 
mathematics. a 
: 


Mutton. 


A letter which can wither, a learning which can suffer and an 
outrage which is simultaneous is principal. | 
Student, students are merciful and recognised they chew some- 
thing. ; 
Hate rests that is solid and sparse and all in a shape and large- 
ly very largely. Interleaved and successive and a sample of 
smell all this makes a certainty a shade. ; 
Light curls very light curls have no more curliness than soup. 
This is not a subject. E 
Change a single stream of denting and change it hurriedly, 
what does it express, it expresses nausea. Like a very strange like- 
ness and pink, like that and not more like that than the same re- 
semblance and not more like that than no middle space in cutting. 
An eye glass, what is an eye glass, it is water. A splendid speci- 
men, what is it when it is little and tender so that there are parts. 
A centre can place and four are no more and two and two are not. 
middle. 4 
Melting and not minding, safety and powder, a particular recol- 
lection and a sincere solitude all this makes a shunning so thor- 
ough and so unrepeated and surely if there is anything left it is 
a bone. It is not solitary. a 
Any space is not quiet it is so likely to be shiny. Darkness very 
dark darkness is sectional. There is a way to see in onion and sure- 
ly very surely rhubarb and a tomato, surely very surely there 
is that seeding. A little thing in is a little thing. a 
4 Mud and water were not present and not any more of either. 
'e Silk and stockings were not present and not any more of either. 
i A receptacle and a symbol and no monster were present and no 
a more. This made a piece show and was it a kindness, it can be 
. asked was it a kindness to have it warmer, was it a kindness and 
does gliding mean more. Does it. ? 3 
Does it dirty a ceiling. It does not. Is it dainty, it is if prices are 
Sweet. Is it lamentable, it is not if there is no undertaker. Is it 
curious, it is not when there is youth. All this makes a line, it ev 
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ae 
mixed music. 
aM temptation any temptation is an exclamation if there are 
misdeeds and little bones. It is not astonishing that bones mingle 
as they vary not at all and in any case why is a bone outstanding, 
it is so because the circumstance that does not make a cake and 
character is so easily churned and cherished. 
~ Mouse and mountain and a quiver, a quaint statue and pain 
in an exterior.and silence more silence louder shows salmon a 
‘mischief intender. A cake, a real salve made of mutton and 
liquor, a specially retained rinsing and an established cork and 
blazing, this which resignation influences and restrains, restrains 
‘more altogether. A sign is the specimen spoken. 

A meal in mutton, mutton, why is lamb cheaper, it is cheaper 
because so little is more. Lecture, lecture and repeat instruction. 


: Breakfast. 
A change, a final change includes potatoes. This is no authority 


for the abuse of cheese. What language can instruct any fellow. 
_ Ashining breakfast, a breakfast shining, no dispute, no practice, 
‘nothing, nothing at all. 

A sudden slice changes the whole plate, it dees so suddenly. 

~ An imitation, more imitation, imitations succeed imitations. 
_ Anything that is decent, anything that is present, a calm and 
~a cook and more singularly still a shelter, all these show the need 
of clamor. What is the custom, the custom is in the centre. 

- What is a loving tongue and pepper and more fish than there 
is when tears many tears are necessary. The tongue and the sal- 
mon, there is not salmon when brown is a color, there is salmon 
when there is no meaning to an early morning being pleasanter. 
“There is no salmon, there are no tea-cups, there are the same kind 
of mushes as are used as stomachers by the eating hopes that 
makes eggs delicious. Drink is likely to stir a certain respect for an 
g cup and more water melon than was ever eaten yesterday. 
er is neglected and cocoanut is famous. Coffee all coffee and a 
iple of soup all soup these are the choice of a baker. A white 
) means a wedding. A wet cup means a vacation. A strong cup 
eans an especial regulation. A single cup means a capital arrange- 
nent between the drawer and the place that is open. 
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Pe Price a price is not in language, it is not in custom, i. is 
| "praise. 
oi A colored loss, why is there no leisure. If the persecution is 
so outrageous that nothing is solemn is there any occasion for per- 
suasion. 

A grey turn to a top and bottom, a silent pocketful of much 
heating, all the pliable succession of surrendering makes an ingen- 
ious joy. - 

A breeze in a jar and even then silence, a special anticipatior 
in a rack, a gurgle a whole gurgle and more cheese than almost_ 
anything, is this an astonishiment, does this incline more than 
the original division between a tray and a talking arrangement 
and even then a calling into another room gently with some chicka 
en in any way. 

A bent way that is a way to declare that the best is all together, 
a bent way shows no result, it shows a slight restraint, it shows _ 
a necessity for retraction. 

Suspect a single buttered flower, suspect it certainly, suspect | 
it and then glide, does that not alter a counting. 

A hurt mended stick, a hurt mended cup, a hurt mended article - 
of exceptional relaxation and annoyance, a hurt mended, hurt 
and mended is so necessary that no mistake is intended. ; 

What is more likely than a roast, nothing really and yet it is 
never disappointed singularly. | 

A steady cake, any steady cake is perfect and not plain, any 
steady cake has a mounting reason and more than that it has sin- — 
gular crusts. A season of more is a season that is instead. A season 
of many is not more a season than most. q 

Take no remedy lightly, take no urging intently, take no separ 
ation leniently, beware of no lake and no larder. 

Burden the cracked wet soaking sack heavily, burden it so that 
it is an institution in fright and in climate and in the best plan 
that there can be. . 

An ordinary color, a color is that strange mixture which makes, 
which does make which does not make a ripe juice, which does 
not make a mat. ‘ 

A work which is a winding a real winding of the cloaking o of 
a relaxing rescue. This which is so cool is not dusting, it is not 
dirtying in smelling, it could use white water, it could use mor 
extraordinarily and in no solitude altogether. This which is: 
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t winsome and not widened and really not so dipped as dainty fe 
1 really dainty, very dainty, ordinarily, dainty, a dainty, not aa 
in that dainty and dainty. If the time is determined, if it is deter- ri 
mined and there is reunion there is reunion with that then outline, co 
then there is in that a piercing shutter, all of a piercing shouter, aes 
all of a quite weather, all of a withered exterior, all of that in a 
most violent likely. ae 
An excuse is not dreariness, a single plate is not butter, a single 3 
weight is not excitement, a solitary crumbling is not only martial. 
_ A mixed protection, very mixed with the same actual inten- 
tional unstrangeness and riding, a single action caused necessarily 
is not more a sign than a minister. 

Seat a knife near a cage and very near a decision and more nearly 
a timely working cat and scissors. Do this temporarily and make 
no more mistake in standing. Spread it all and arrange the white 
place, dces this show in the house, dees it not show in the green 
that is not necessary for that color, does it not even shew in the 
explanation and singularly not at all stationary. 


Sugar. 


A violent luck and a whole sample and even then quiet. \ 
- Water is squeezing, water is almost squeezing on lard. Water, 

water is a mountain and it is selected and it is so practical that 

‘there is no use in money. A mind under is exact and so it is neces- 

‘sary to have a mouth and eye glasses. 

A question of sudden rises amd more time than awfulness is 

‘so easy and shady. There is precisely that noise. 
A peck a small piece not privately overseen, not at all not a : 
‘slice, not at all crestfallen and open, not at all mounting and chain- 
‘ing and evenly surpassing, all the bidding comes to tea. 

__ A separation is not tightly in wersted and sauce, it is so kept 
well and sectionally. | 
Put it in the stew, put it to shame. A little slight shadow and a = 
olid fine furnace. a 
The teasing is tender and trying and thoughtful. 

_ The line which sets sprinkling to be a remedy is beside the best 
sold. 3 

A puzzle, a monster puzzle, a heavy choking, a neglected Tues- 


Vet crossing and a likeness, any likeness, a likeness has blisters, 
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’ it has that and teeth, it has the stator blindly and 
‘ green, any little green is ordinary. 
One, two and one, two, nine, second and five and that® 
A blaze, a search in between, a cow, only any wet place, only 
this tune. 5 
Cut a gas jet uglier and then pierce pierce in between the 1 ne xt 
and negligence. Choose the rate to pay and pet pet very much. 
A pollection of all around, a signal poison, a lack of languor and 
more ‘hurts at ease. 
A white bird, a colored mine, a mixed orange, a dog. 
Cuddling comes in continuing a change. 
A piece of separate outstanding rushing is so blind with open 
delicacy. 
A canoe is orderly. A period is solemn. A cow is accepted. 
A nice old chain is widening, it is absent, it is laid by. 


Cranberries. 


Could there not be a sudden date, could there not bein the pe 

ent settlement of old age pensions, could there not be by a. 

ness, could there be. e 

Count the chain, cut the grass, silence the noon and murde 

flies. See the basting, undip the chart, see the way the kinds_ ar 

best seen from the rest, from that and untidy. r 

Cut the whole space into twenty-four spaces and then and th e 

is there a yellow color, there is but it is smelled, it is then put wh ler 

it is and nothing stolen. 
$ A remarkable degree of red means that, a remarkable exchaa 
is made. 

Climbing altogether in when there is a solid chance of s¢ 

. no more than a dirty thing , coloring all of it in steadying is jelly 
: Just as it is suffering, just as it is succeeded, just as it is 1 mois 
Re so is there no countering. 


‘a Milk. - 


ment, a constant increase. 
A cold in a nose, a single cold nose makes an excuse. | 
more necessary. 
All the goods are stolen, all the blisters are in the 
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KING, cooking is the recognition between sudden and nearly 
adden very little and all large holes. 

7 ony pint, one that is open and closed and in the middle is 
so bad. 

: Tender colds, seen eye holders, all work, the best of change, 
the meaning, the dark red, all this and bitten, really bitten. 

a Guessing again and golfing again and the best men, the very 
Dest men, 
. Milk. 
_ Climb up in sight climb in the whole utter needles and a guess 
a whole guess is hanging. Hanging hanging. 


Eqqs. 
4 cae height, kind in the right stomach with a little sudden 
mill. 

4 Cuning shawl, cunning shawl to be steady. 

In white in white handkerchiefs with little dots in a white belt 
all shadows are singular they are singular and procured and re- 
lieved. 

No that is not the cows shame and a precocious sound, it is 
a bite. 

Cut up alone the paved way which is harm. Harm is old boat 
and a likely dash. 


Apple. 


Apple plum, carpet steak, seed clam, colored wine, calm seen, 
cold cream, best shake, potato, potato and no no gold work with 
pet, a green seen is called bake and change sweet is bready, a little 
piece a little piece please. 

A little piece please. Cane again to the presupposed and ready 
eucalyptus tree, count out sherry and ripe plates and little corners 
of a kind of ham. This is use. 

ss. Tails. 

Cold pails, cold with joy no joy. 
A tiny seat that means meadows and a lapse of cuddles with 


cheese and nearly bats, all this went messed. The post placed a 
loud loose sprain. A rest is no better. It is better yet. All the ume. 
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come little wood cuts and blessing and nearly not that not with” 
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Luck in loose plaster makes holy guage and nearly that, near rl 
mores states, more states come in town light kite, blight not whit te. 
A little lunch is a break in skate a little lunch so slimy, a wes! 
end of a board line is that which shows a little beneath so hat 
necessity is a silk under wear. That is best wet. It is so natural, 
and why is there flake, there is flake to explain exhaust. 
A real cold hen is nervous is nervous with a towel with a spool 
with real beads. It is mostly an extra sole nearly all that shaved, 
shaved with an old mountain, more than that bees more than 
that dinner and a bunch of likes that is to say the hearts of onions 
aim less. | 
Cold coffee with a corn a corn yellow and green mass is a gem. 
Cups. ; 

A single example of excellence is in the meat. A bent stick is 
surging and might all might is mental. A grand clothes is searching 
out a candle not that wheatly not that by more than an owl and: 
a path. A ham is proud of cocoanut. . 
A cup is neglected by being all in size. It is a handle and meade . 
and sugar any sugar. a 
A cup is neglected by being full of size. It shows no shade, m 


a wild bought in, not at all so polite, not nearly so behind. = 
Cups crane in, They need a pet oyster, they need it so hoary 
and nearly choice. The best slam is utter. Nearly be freeze. _ 
Why is a cup a stir and a behave. Why is it so seen. a 
A cup is readily shaded, it has in between no sense that is to 
say music, memory, musical memory. 
Peanuts blame, a half sand is holey and nearly. 


4, 
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Rhubarb. 


Rhubarb is susan not susan not seat in bunch toys not wild 
and laughable not in little places not in neglect and vegetable and 


not in fold coal age not please. Ne, 
Single’ fish. 

Single fish single fish single fish egg-plant single fish Sights f 
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A sweet win and not less noisy than saddle and more ploughing 
and nearly well painted by little things so. 

Please shade it a play. It is necessary and beside the large sort 
is puff. 

Every way oakly please prune it near. It is so found. 

It is not the same. 


ma 
hy 


Cake. 


Cake cast in went to be and needles wine needles are such. 

This is to-day. A can experiment is that which makes a town, 
makes a town dirty, it is little please. We came back. Two bore, 
bore what, a mussed ash, ash when there is tin. This meant cake. 
It was a sign. 

Another time there was extra a hat pin sought long and this 
dark made a display. The result was yellow. A caution, not a 
caution to be. 

It is no use to cause a foolish number. A blanket stretch a cloud, 
a shame, all that bakery can tease, all that is beginning and yes- 
terday yesterday we had it met. It means some change. No some 
day. 

A little leaf upon a scene an ocean any where there, a bland 
and likely in the stream a recollection green land. Why white. 


Custard. 
Custard is this. It has aches, aches when. Not to be. Not to be 


narrowly. This makes a whole little hill. 


It is better than a little thing that has mellow real mellow. It 
is better than lakes whole lakes, it is better than seeding. 


Potatoes. 
Real potatoes cut in between. 


Potatoes. 
In the preparation of cheese, in the preparation of crackers, 


in the preparation of butter, in it. 


re 


Roast Potatoes. 
Roast potatoes for. 


Sag gene 


Asparagus. 
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Asparagus in a Jean in a lean to hot. This makes it art an 
is wet wet weather wet weather wet. 


Butter. 


‘at fe BS 
: Boom in boom in, butter. Leave a grain and show it, show it a 
a I spy. ‘ 
é It is a need it is a need that a flower a state flower. It is a need | 
he? that a state rubber. It is a need that a state rubber is sweet and 4 


hs sight and a swelled stretch. It is a need. It is a need that state | 
rubber. 

% Wood a supply. Clean little keep and a strange, estrange on 
i it. a 
Make a little white, no and not with pit, pit on in within. 


End of Summer. 


Little eyelets that have hammer and a check with stripes he- 
tween, a lounge, in wit, in a rested development. SS 


& 
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os Sausages. 
2 Sausages in between a glass. = 
There is read butter. A loaf of it is managed. Wake a question. 
Eat an instant, answer. a 


A reason for bed is this, that a decline, any decline is poison, 
poison is a toe a toe extractor, this means a solemn change. Hanging. 


No evil is wide, any extra in leaf is sO strange and agua a 
red breast. 
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'g Celery. 


Celery tastes tastes where in curled lashes and little bits : 
mostly in remains. 


A green acre is so selfish and so pure and so enlivened. — 


Veal. 


Very well very well, washing is old, washing is washing. Z 
Cold soup, cold soup clear and particular and. a Poe 
principal question to put into. | 


eA yu 


f 


‘Felis a Vegetable. 
yi ree > al. 7 
“What is cut. What is cut by it. What is cut by it in. 
Tt was a cress a crescent a cross and an unequal scream, it was . 
upslanting, it was radiant and reasonable with little ins and red. a 


j News. News capable of glees, cut in shoes, belike under pump ey 
of wide chalk, all this combing. iy 


" . Way Lay Vegetable. 


i ° . 
Leaves in grass and mow potatoes, have a skip, hurry you up 


flutter. 
Suppose it is ex a cake suppose it is new mercy and leave char- 


lotte and nervous bed rows. Suppose it is meal. Suppose it is sam. 


q 


Cooking. 
F: 


3 
7 


_ Alas, alas the pull alas the bell alas the coach in china, alas the aa 
little put in leaf alas the wedding butter meat, alas the receptacle, ; 
alas the back shape otf mussle, mussle and soda. 


j . Chicken. 


4 Pheasant and chicken, chicken is a peculiar third. 


; Chicken. 

Alas a dirty word, alas a dirty third alas a dirty third, alas a 
dirty bird. 

a Chicken. 


Chicken. 


ick stick call then, stick stick sticking, sticking with a chick- 
Sticking in a extra succession, sticking in. 


x 


Chain-boats. 


-boats are merry, are merry blew, blew west, carpet. 


eS eee 


Pastry. — 


Cutting shade, cool spades and little last beds, make ae ; 
violet when. vere. 


Cream. 


In a plank, in a play sole, in a heated red left tree there is shut _ 
in specs with salt be where. This makes an eddy. Necessary. 


Cream. 


Cream cut. Any where crumb. Left hop chambers. 


Cucumber. 


Not a razor less, not a razor, ridiculous pudding, red and relet 4 
put in, rest in a slender go in selecting, rest in, rest in in white — 
widening. 


ox Dinner. 


Not a little fit, not a little fit sun sat in shed more mentally. id 

Let us why, let us why weight, let us why winter chess, let us ee 
why way. 

Only a moon to soup her, only that in the sell never never be 
the cocups nice be, shatter it they lay. 

Ikgg ear nuts, look a bout. Shoulder. Let it strange, sold in 
bell next herds. 
he It was a time when in the acres in late there was a wheel that | 
‘ shot a burst of land and needless are niggers and a sample sample — 
“ set of old eaten butterflies with spoons, all of it to be are oe and| 


r an er not it shall the best in the way when all be with “hes shall e 
not for there with see and chest how for another excellent and 
iy excellent and easy easy excellent and easy express e ¢, all to be 


s 
Dining. 
Dining is west. 


Bike (3 ee ee 
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Eat ting, eating a grand old man said roof and never never re 
soluble burst, not a near ring not a bewildered neck, not really 
any such bay. 

Is it so a noise to be is it a least remain to rest, is it aso old. 
say to be, is it a leading are been. Is it so, is it so, is it so, is it so 
is it so is it so. ‘ 

Eel us eel us with no no pea no pea cool, no pea cool cooler, no : 
pea cooler with a land a land cost in, with a land cost in stretches. 4 

Eating he heat eating he heat it eating, he heat it heat eating. 
He heat eating. 

A little piece of pay of pay owls owls such as pie, bolsters. 

Will leap beat, willie well all. The rest rest oxen occasion occa- 
sion to be so purred, so purred how. 

It was a ham it was a square come well it was a square remain, 
a square remain not it a bundle, not it a bundle so is a grip, a grip 
to shed bay leave bay leave draught, bay leave draw cider in low, 
cider in low and george. George is a mass. 


Eating. 


It was a shame it was a shame to stare to stare and double and 
relieve relieve be cut up show as by the elevation of it and out out 
more in the steady where the come and on and the all the shed and 
that. 
It was a garden and belows belows straight. It was a pea, a 
pea pour it in its not a succession, not it a simple, not it a so elec- a 
tion, election with. 


Salad. 


It is a winning cake. 


- Sauce. 


: What is bay labored what is all be section, what is no much. 
s auce sam in. 
; Salmon. 


It was a peculiar bin a bin fond in beside. 
om i 43 ey 


Why is a feel oyster an egg stir. Why is it ore eae ee 
A show at tick and loosen loosen it so to speak sat. : 
It was an extra leaker with a see spoon, it was an extra lick : 
with a see spoon. . 


ig Orange. % 
Ne A type oh oh new new not no not knealer knealer of aldowig vo 


beefsteak, neither neither. | # 
* Oranges. : s 
a Build is all right. 
a, 
Na Orange In. 
aa Go lack go lack use to her. # 
& Cocoa and clear soup and oranges and oat-meal. 
: Whist bottom whist close, whist clothes, woodling. 

Cocoa and clear soup and oranges and oat-meal. 


Pain soup, suppose it is question, suppose it is butter, real is, 
real is only, only excreate, only excreate a no since. cS 
ge A no, a no since, a no since when, a no since when since, a no 
Bt, since when since a no since when since, a no since, a no since whe iv 
ik since, a no since, a no, a no since a no since, a no since, a no sin ', 


Salad Dressing and an Artichoke. 
Please pale hot, please cover rose, please acre in the red stran 
er, please butter all the beef-steak with regular feel faces. ; 


Salad Dressing and an Artichoke. Lek 


It was please it was please carriage cup in an icecream, a 
ice-cream it was too bended bended with scissors and all this 
A hole is inside a part, a part dees go away, a hole is red lea 
choice was where there was and a second and a second. 


_A Centre in a Table. 


It was a way a day, this made some sum. Suppose a 
a cod liver is an oil, suppose a cod liver oil is tunny, | 


sos AAT 
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0 Ta Ri al 
rd liver oil tunny is pressed suppose a cod liver oil tunny pressed — 
is china and secret with a bestow a bestow reed, a reed to be a 
‘eed to be, in a reed to be. 

Next to me next to a folder, next to a folder some waiter, next 
to a foldersome waiter and re letter and read her. Read her with 
her for less. 


wy 
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Act so that there is no use in a centre. A wide action is not a 
width. A preparation is given to the ones preparing. They do not 
eat who mention silver and sweet. There was an occupation. 

A whole centre and a border make hanging a way of dressing. a 

_ This which is not why there is a voice is the remains of an offering. a 
There was no rental. 

So the tune which is there has a little piece to play and the exer- 

cise is all there is of a fast. The tender and true that makes no width 


to hew is the time that there is question to adopt. a Ng 
To begin the placing there is no wagon. There is no change lighter. “at 


It was done. And then the spreading, that was not accomplishing 
that needed standing and yet the time was not so difficult as they 
were not all in place. They had no change. They were not respect- 
ed. They were that, they did it so much in the matter and this 
showed that that settlement was not condensed. It was spread 
there. Any change was in the ends of the centre. A heap was heavy. 

There was no change. 

Burnt and behind and lifting a temporary stone and lifting 
more than a drawer. 

The instance of there being more is an instance of more. The 
shadow is not shining in the way there is a black line. The truth 
has come. There is a disturbance. Trusting to a baker’s boy meant 
that there would be very much exchanging and anyway what is 
the use of a covering to a door. There is a use, they are double. 

If the centre has the place then there is distribution. That is 

natural. There is a contradiction and naturally returning there 

comes to be both sides and the centre. That can be seen from the 
description. | 

The author of all that is in there behind the door and that | 
ntering in the morning. Explaining darkening and expecting 
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relating is all of a piece. The stove is bigger. It was ‘of a shape 
made no audience bigger if the opening is assumed why shou id 
there not be kneeling. Any force which is bestowed on a floor shows 
rubbing. This is so nice and sweet and yet there comes the chang 
there comes the time to press more air. This dces not mean i e 
same as disappearance. a 
A little lingering lion and a Chinese chair, all the handsome cheese _ 
which is stone, ait of it and a choice, a choice of a blotter. If it is — 
difficult to do it one way there is no place of similar trouble. None. — 
The whole arrangement is established. The end of which is that — 
there is a suggestion, a suggestion that there can be a different 
whiteness to a wall. This was thought. 
A page to a corner means that the shame is no greater when 
the table is longer. A glass is of any height, it is higher, it is sim- 
pler and if it were placed there would not be any doubt. 
Something that is an erection is that which stands and feeds — 
and silences a tin which is swelling. This makes no diversion that 
is to say what can please exaltation, that which is cooking. 
A shine is that which when covered changes permission. An en- 
closure blends with the same that is to say there is blending. A — 
blend is that which holds no mice and this is not because of a floor ~ 
it is because of nothing, it is not in a vision. 
A fact is that when the place was replaced all was left that was — 
stored and all was retained that would not satisfy more than — 
a nother. The question is this, is it possible to suggest more to a 
replace that thing. This question and this perfect denial does make 
the time change all the time. aa 
The sister was not a mister. Was this a surprise. It was. The con- — 
clusion came when there was no aes All the time that > 
there was a question there was a decision. Replacing a casual ac- e 
quaintance with an ordinary daughter dces not make a som. 
It happened in a way that the time was perfect and there was — 
a growth of a whole dividing time so that where formerly there — 
was no mistake there was no mistake now. For instance before — 
when there was a separation there was waiting, now when ther 
is separation there is the division between intending and depart- 
ing. This made no more mixture than there would be if there ha: 
been no change. 
A ee sign of an entrance is the one that made it ate If 
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able was bigger. A table was much bigger, very much bigger. 
Changing that made nothing bigger, it did not make anything 
bigger littler, it did not hinder wood from not being used as 
leather. And this was so charming. Harmony is so essential. Is 
there pleasure when there is a passage, there is when every room 
is open. Every room is open when there are not four, there were 
there and surely there were four, there were two together. There 
is no resemblance. 

A single speed, the reception of table linen, all the wonder of 

six little spoons, there is no exercise. 

The time came when there was a birthday. Every day was no 

excitement and a birthday was added, it was added on Monday, 
this made the memory clear, this which was a speech showed the 
chair in the middle where there was copper. 

Alike and a snail, this means Chinamen, it does there is no doubt 
that to be right is more than perfect there is no doubt and glass 
is confusing it confuses the substance which was of a color. Then 
came the time for discrimination, it came then and it was never 
mentioned it was so triumphant, it showed the whole head that 
had a hole and should have a hole it showed the resemblance be- 
tween silver. 

Startling a starving husband is not disagreable. The reason that 

- nothing is hidden is that there is no suggestion of silence. No song 
is sad. A lesson is of consequence. 

Blind and weak and organised and worried and betrothed and 
resumed and also asked to a fast and always asked to consider 
and never startled and not at all bloated, this which is no rarer 
than frequently is not so astonishing when hair brushing is added. 
There is quiet, there certainly is. 

No eye-glasses are rotten, no window is useless and yet if air 
will not come in there is a speech ready, there always is and there 
is no dimness, not a bit of it. | 
All along the tendency to deplore the absence of more has not 
been authorised. It comes to mean that with burning there is 
that pleasant state of stupefication. Then there is a way of earn- 
ing a living. Who is a man. 

A silence is not indicated by any motion, less is indicated by a 
motion, more is not indicated it is enthralled. So sullen and so low, 
o much resignation, so much refusal and so much place for a lower 
und an upper, so much and yet more silence, why is not sleeping 
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a feat why is it not and when is there some discharge when, 
never is. i 
If comparing a piece that is a size that is recognised as not a 
size but a piece, comparing a piece with what is not recognised 
but what is used as it is held by holding, comparing these two 
comes to be repeated. Suppose they are put together, suppose that t3 
there is an interruption, supposing that beginning again they are 
not changed as to position, suppose all this and suppose that any 
five two of whom are not separating suppose that the five are not 
consumed. Is there an exchange, is there a resemblance to the 
sky which is admitted to be there and the stars which can be seen. 
Is there. That was a question. There was no certainty. Fitting 
a failing meant that any two were indifferent and yet they were © 
all connecting that, they were all connecting that consideration. 
This did not determine rejoining a letter. This did not make let- 
ters smaller. It did. a 
The stamp that is not only torn but also fitting is not any sym- 
bol. It suggests nothing. A sack that has no opening suggests more — 
and the loss is not commensurate. The season gliding and the torn — 
hangings receiving mending all this shows an example, it shows 
the force of sacrifice and likeness and disaster and a reason, 
The time when there is not the question is only seen when there © 
is a apeikee Any little thing is water. 
There was a whole collection made. A damp cloth, an oyster, 
a single mirror, a manikin, a student, a silent star, a single spark, 
a little movement and the bed is made. This shows the disorder, — 
it does, it shows more likeness than anything else, it shows the oa 
single mind that directs an apple. All the coats have a different 
shape, that dces not mean that they differ in color, it means a 
union between use and exercise and a horse. aa 
A plain hill, one is not that which is not white and red a 
green, a plain hill makes no sunshine, it shows that without a 
disturber. So the shape is there and the color and the outline and 
the miserable centre, it is not very likely that there is a centre, 
a hill is a hill and no hill is contained in a pink tender descende r 
A can containing a curtain is a solid-sentimental usage. The 
trouble in both eyes does not come from the same symmetri 
carpet, it comes from there being no more disturbance thai 
little paper. This does show the teeth, it shows color. . 


has a steel construction. Tidiness is not delicacy, it does not de- 
stroy the whole piece, certainly not it has been measured and noth- 
ing has been cut off and even if that has been lost there is a 
name, no name is signed and left over, not any space is fitted so 
that moving about is plentiful. Why is there so much resignation 
in a package, why is there rain, all the same the chance has come, 
there is no bell to ring. 

A package and a filter and even a funnel, all this together makes 
a scene and supposing the question arises is hair curly, is it dark 
and dusty, supposing that question arises, is brushing necessary, is it, 
the whole special suddenness commences then, there is no delusion. 

A cape is a cover, a cape is not a cover in summer, a cape is 
a cover and the regulation is that there is no such weather. A cape 
is not always a cover, a cape is not a cover when there is another, 
there is always something in that thing in establishing a disposi- 
tion to put wetting where it will not do more harm. There is always 
that disposition and in a way there is some use in not mentioning 
changing and in establishing the temperature, there is some use 
in it as establishing all that lives dimmer freer and there is no 
dinner in the middle of everything. There is no such thing. 

Why is a pale white not paler than blue, why is a connection 
made by a stove, why is the example which is mentioned not shown 
to be the same, why is there no adjustment between the place 
and the separate attention. Why is there a choice in gamboling. 
Why is there no necessary dull stable, why is there a single piece 
of any color, why is there that sensible silence. Why is there the 
resistance in a mixture, why is there no poster, why is there that 
in the window, why is there no suggester, why is there no window, 
why is there no oyster closer. Why is there a circular diminisher, 
why is there a bather, why is there no scraper, why is there a dinner, 
why is there a bell ringer, why is there a duster, why is there a 
section of a similar resemblance, why is there that scissor. 

South, south which is a wind is not rain, does silence choke speech 
or does it not. 

Lying in a conundrum, lying so makes the springs restless, lying 
so is a reduction, not lying so is arrangeable. 

Releasing the oldest auction that is the pleasing some still re- 
newing. 

Giving it away, not giving it away, is there any difference. Giv- 

ing it away. Not giving it away. 
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Almost very likely there is no seduction, almost very lif el 
is no stream, certainly very likely the height is penetrated 
tainly certainly the target is cleaned. Come to sit, come to ref 
come to surround, come slowly and age is not lessening. The 
which showed that was when there was no eclipse. All the time 
rerenting was removal all that time there was breath. No breath 
is shadowed, no breath is painstaking and yet certainly what could 
be the use of paper, paper shows no disorder, it shows no desertion, 

Why is there a difference between one window and another 
why is there a difference, because the curtain is shorter. There 
is no distate in beefsteak or in plums or in gallons of milk water, 
there is no defiance in original piling up over a roof, there is no © 
daylight in the evening, there is none there empty. 

A tribune, a tribune does not mean paper, it means nothing more 
than cake, it means more sugar, it shows the state of lengthening 
any nose. The last spice is that which shows the whole evening 
spent in that sleep, it shows so that walking is an alleviation, and 
yet this astonishes everybody the distance is so sprightly. In all 
the time there are three days, those are not passed uselessly. Any 
little thing is a change that is if nothing is wasted in that celles Tr. 
All the rest of the chairs are established. 4 

A Success, a SUCCESS is alright when there are there rooms and 
no vacancies, a success is alright when there is a package, success 
is alright anyway and any curtain is wholesale. A curtain dir i- 
nishes and an ample space shows varnish. er 

One taste one tack, one taste one bottle, one taste one fish 
one taste one barometer. This shows no distinguishing sign wl 
there is a store. : 

Any smile is stern and any coat is a sample. Is there any 1 
in changing more doors than there are committees. This ques 
is so often. asked that squares show that they are blotters. — 
so very agreeable to hear a voice and to see all the signs of 
expression. 

Cadences, real cadences, real cadences and a quiet colon 4 
ful and curved, cake and sober, all accounts and mixture, a g 
at anything is righteous, should there be a call there would 
voice. 

A line in life, a single line and a stairway, a rigid cook, no 
and no equator, all the same there is higher than that ano 
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ace that was hanging and was visible looking into this place 
and seeing a chair did that mean relief, it did, it certainly did not 
‘cause constipation and yet there is a melody that has white for 
a tune when there is straw color. This shows no face. 
 Star-light, what is star-light, star-light is a little light that is 
not always mentioned with the sun, it is mentioned with the moon 
‘and the sun, it is mixed up with the rest of the time. 

Why is the name changed. The name is changed because in 
‘the little space there is a tree, in some space there are no trees, in 
every space there is a hint of more, all this causes the decision. 
_ Why is there education, there is education because the two 
‘tables which are folding are not tied together with a ribbon, string 
is used and string being used there is a necessity for another one 
‘and another one not being used to hearing shows no ordinary use 
‘of any evening and yet there is no disgrace in locking, none at 
sall. This came to separate when there was simple selection cf an 
entire pre-cccupation. 

A curtain, a curtain which is fastened discloses mourning, this 
‘does not mean sparrows or elocution or ever a whole preparation, 
it means that there are ears and very often much more altogether. 
_ Climate, climate is not southern, a little glass, a bright winter, 
a strange supper an elastic tumbler, all this shows that the back 
‘is furnished and red which is red is a dark color. An example of 
this is fifteen years and a separation of regret. 
China is not down when there are plates, lights are not ponderous 
and incalculable. 
_ Currents, currents are not in the air and on the floor and in 
the door and behind it first. Currents do not show it plainer. This 
which is mastered has so thin a space to build it all that there is 
plenty of room and yet is it quarreling, it is not and the insistence 
is marked. A change is in a current and there is no habitable exer- 
cise. 
A religion, almost a religion, any religion, a quintal in religion, 
a relying and-a surface and a service in indecision and a creature 
and a question and a syllable in answer and more counting and no 
quarrel and a single scientific statement and no darkness and no 
uestion and an earned administration and a single set of sisters 
-and an outline and no blisters and the section seeing yellow and 
the centre having spelling and no solitude and no quaintness and 
st solid quite so solid and the single surface centred and the ques- 
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tion in the placard and the singularity, is there a singularity 
the singularity, why is there a question and the singularity \ 
is the surface outrageous, why is it beautiful why is it not wher 
there is no doubt, why is anything vacant, why is not disturbing 
a centre no virtue, why is it when it is and why is it when it is 
and there is no doubt, there is no doubt that the singularity show f 

A climate, a single climate, all the time there is a single climate, 
any time there is a doubt, any time there is music that is to ques- 
tion more and more and there is no politeness, there is hardly 
any ordeal and certainly there is no tablecloth. 

This is a sound and obligingness more obligingness leads to 2 
harmony in hesitation. 4 

A lake a single lake which is a pond and a little water any water 
which is an ant and no burning, not any burning, all this is sud- 
den. 

A canister that is the remains of furniture and a looking-glass 
and a bed-room and a larger size, all the stand is shouted and what 
is ancient is practical. Should the resemblance be so that any little 
cover is copied, petne it be so that yards are measured, should 
it be so and there be a sin, should it be so then certainly a roo n 
is big enough when it is so empty and the corners are gathered 
together. 

The change is mercenary that settles whitening the coloring 
and serving “dishes where there is metal and making yellow any 
yellow every color in a shade which is expressed in a tray. This 
is a monster and awkward quite awkward and the little design 
which is flowered which is not strange and yet has visible writing, 
this is not shown all the time but at once, after that it rests where 
it is and where it is in place. No change is not needed. That does S 
show design, 4 

Excellent, more excellence is borrowing and slanting very slant- - 
ing is light and secret and a recitation and emigration. Certainly 
shoals are shallow and nonsense more nonsense is sullen. Very 
little cake is water, very little cake has that escape. 

Sugar any sugar, anger every anger, lover sermon lover, centre 
no distractor, all order is in a measure. i 

Left over to be a lamp light, left over in victory, left over in 
saving, all this and negligence and bent wood and more even muc h 
more is not so exact as a pen and a turtle and even, certainly, a nd 
even a piece of the same experience as more. . a 
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- To consider a lecture, to consider it well is so anxious and so 
much a charity and really supposing there is grain and if a stubble 
every stubble is urgent, will there not be a chance of legality. The 
sound is sickened and the price is puchased and golden what is 
golden, a clergyman, a single tax, a currency and an inner cham- 
ber. 

Checking an emigration, checking it by smiling and certainly 
by the same satisfactory stretch of hands that have more use for 
it than nothing, and mildly not mildly a correction, not mildly 
even a circumstance and a sweetness and a serenity. Powder, 
that has no color, if it did have would it be white. 

A whole soldier any whole soldier has no more detail than any 
case of measles. 

A bridge a very small bridge in a location and thunder, any 
thunder, this is the capture of reversible sizing and more indeed 
more can be cautious. This which makes monotony careless makes 
it likely that there is an exchange in principle and more than that, 
change in organization. 

This cloud does change with the movements of the moon and 
the narrow the quite narrow suggestion of the building. It does 
and then when it is settled and no sounds differ then comes the 
moment when cheerfulness is so assured that there is an occasion. 

A plain lap, any plain lap shows. that sign, it shows that there 
is not so much extension as there would be if there were more 
choice in everything. And why complain of more, why complain 
of very much more. Why complain at all when it is all arranged 
that as there is no more opportunity and no more appeal and not 
even any more clinching that certainly now some time has come. 

A window has another spelling, it has “ f ” all together, it 
lacks no more then and this is rain, this may even be something 
else, at any rate there is no dedication in splendor. There is a turn 
of the stranger. 

Catholic to be turned is to venture on youth and a section of 
debate, it even means that no class where each one over fifty is 
regular is so stationary that there are invitations. 

A curbing example makes righteous finger-nails. This is the only 
object in secretion and speech. 

To being the same four are no more than were taller. The rest 
ad a big chair and a surveyance a cold accumulation of nausea, 
‘and.even more than that, they had a disappointment. 
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Nothing aiming is a flower, if flowers are abandarl | 
are lilac, if they are not they are white in the centre. — 

Dance a clean dream and an extravagant turn up, secure. the 
steady rights and translate more than translate the authority 
show the “choice and make no more mistakes than yesterday. — 

This means clearness, it means a regular notion of exercise, if 
means more than that, it means liking counting, it means more 
than that, it does not mean exchanging a line. : 

Why is there more craving than there is in a mountain. This 
does not seem strange to one, it does not seem strange to an eche 
and more surely is in there not being a habit. Why is there so muck 
useless suffering. Why is there. 4 

Any wet weather means an open window, what is attaching 
eating, anything that is violent and cooking and shows weather 
is the same in the end and why is there more use in something 
than in all that. E 

The cases are made and books, back books are used to secure 
tears and church. They are even used to exchange black slippers 
They can not be mended with wax. They show no need of any 
such occasion. 4 

A willow and no window, a wide place sirangenyA wideness mak 
an active center. 

The sight of no pussy cat is so different that a tobacco zone Is 
white and cream. 4 

A lilac, all a lilac and no mention of butter, not even bread and 
butter, no butter and no occasion, not even a silent resemblane¢ 
not more care than just enough haughty. 

A safe weight is that which when it pleases is hanging. A safet 
weight is one more naughty in a spectacle. The best game is that 
which is shiny and scratching. Please a pease and a cracker a 7 
a wretched use of summer. a 

Surprise, the only surprise has no occasion. It is an ingrediet 
and the section the whole section is one season. 

A pecking which is petting and no worse than in the samemon 
ing is not the only way to be continuous often. 

‘A light in the moon the only light is on Sunday. What was 
sensible decision. The sensible decision was that notwithst 
many declarations and more music, not even notwithstandin 
choice and a torch and a collection, notwithstanding the ce 
ing hat and a vacation and even more noise than pecs 
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ind Asia and |] eing overbearing, not even — 

tand elephant and a strict occasion, not even with- | 

“more cultivation and some seasoning, not even with 

rowning and with the ocean being encircling, not even with 

e likeness and any cloud, not even with terrific sacrifice of 

destrianism and a special resolution, not even more likely to 

be pleasing. The care with which the rain is wrong and the green 

is wrong and the white is wrong, the care with which there is a 

chair and plenty of breathing. The care with which there is incred- 

le justice and likeness, all this makes a magnificent asparagus, 
and also a fountain. 
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AMERICAN LETTER : 
SOME CONTEMPORARY THEMES 


Disorderly Facade — The Non-Political U. S., or the Decay of — 
Old-Fashioned Liberalism — The Wave of Suicide — The “ Treason — 
of the Clarks ’» — The Artist is not a MAss. 


by MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


That the world is become overweeningly interested in America ; 
flatters us; it flatters us the more that we have not clamored — 
for the spotlight. It has simply and naturally dropped upon us, ~ 
because our salesmen had been working so nefariously and silently — 
that the general outcry was timed with the general surrender... 

Too early to speak of ideas. There is only a set of conditions ; 
the apologetics for this will be devised, no doubt, in Europe. 

Our facade is one of superb disorder, for the vulgar eye. The — 
representative spokesmen deepen the mystification and stun the 
old World with their ingenuous bromides. While the interlopers — 
have made efforts merely automatically to report their confusion. — 

It becomes terribly clear how much we need some cool heads — 
who will try to track down a few certainties, pounce on therm, and @ 
chew them for dear life. a 

i It is indeed the vastest Coney Island ; and once in step with the — 
shouting, sweating, oblivious people there is plenty of fun, and no” 
occasion for feeling lonesome. Distraction is become superstition ; 53 
automatism has displaced religious consolations. mf 
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But we who stumble about, peering through our spectacles, shoy- 
ed aside, knocked and spun around, — out of step of course — we 
are perturbed and inconsolable individuals, having committed per- 
haps the error of remaining individuals. If in our conclusions, there 
is a measure of disapproval, there is yet the question of the right to 
intervene. For this is to assume a dreadful responsibility : to pro- 
ceed from one’s irritation in the personal, to a gesture of dissent, or 
protest, that solicits the collective-and-contented, is as fatuous as it 
is romantic. (I have observed with excitement how those persons 
who “ revolt against reality ’’ find the proletariat stoutly indifferent 
to them). 


x 

In the due and lawful procedure of mechanization (vide, The Ind- 
ustrial Revolution, Mass-Economics, etc.), certain political concep- 
tions of “liberty ” and * human rights ”’ fall rapidly into desuetude. 
Thus the most important phenomena in the decade since the end of 
the World War are those associated with the decay of old fashioned 
liberalism. The Sacco-Vanzetti Affair in 1927 illustrated the perfect 
impotence of Individualists in the face of the mass-realities. Thave 
learned that the editor of one of our two subsidized liberal weeklies 
bravely considered abandoning the whole deluded cause. A moment 
of clairvoyance ! 

Our advanced capitalism, combining certain dynamic principles 
and befriended by nature, accounts remarkably for the masses ; 
and many observers are beginning to comprehend this with mingled 
admiration and terror. The red tickets are turned in; the people 
vote for General Motors ! Thus the ground under the “ liberals ” 
has been cut away ; and, clinging to their obsolete technique and 
terminology, they have become veritably pathetic old fogies, the 
*‘ stand-patters ’’ of the modern age. 

Collectivism came irresistibly as Marx foresaw ; although not in 
the orthodox Marxian formula. Whether in Russia or in the United 
States, certain members of society will always suffer from the moral 
uniformity and regimentation which is the consequence of social 
collectivism. And besides, the question of art in democracies has 
never been honestly considered ; the artist under mass-civilization 

- —here is apparently the overwhelming issue for the one class which 
is disinherited under the modern régime. 
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This question we shall shortly return to, #4 1 ‘Vay i ae al ni : d 
for the moment to continue with my more purely political reflec- 
tions whose persistence is as astonishing for meas for others. _ 


Hoover or Smith ? Republican or Democrat ? Many of my read- | 
ers will laugh at the tautology. But as I conceive it, there is more 
than the idle competition of personalities. Smith, to me, represents 
something which in the deepest sense, is conservative : his touching — 
religious faith, his humanity, a certain compromised tolerance ; in — 
short a likeable kind of demagogue, a type who has been popular — 
and successful under the loose governments of nineteenth century — 
republics. Hoover, on the other hand suggests all that is ‘“* modern”’, — 
enterprising, even radical in the ideology of the advanced American 
capitalists. He is madly in love with mass-production and standard- — 
ization. Nay he has been one of the great agents during the past — 
eight years of the whole process: he is said’ to have reduced the | 
number of automobile wheels from 184 to 19, and of rubber tires — 
from 433 or thereabouts to 31! A successful organizer, driver, bur- — 
eaucrat, he perceives the advantages of raising the standard of | 
living and consumption, of carrying on the mounting rhythms of — 
this mobile and dynamic capitalism. Ne will trustify the whole — 
country ; he will expand further the collectivist tendencies of Amer- — 
ica, so that management of the vast corporations will become an — 
onerous labor and responsibility, controlled from his desk even — 
more effectually than from that of Mr. Mellon. The captains of © 
industry will comprehend most terribly that they too are proletar- — 
ians conscripted by the machine, like the veriest taxi-driver. Of — 
these two political personalities, it is most plain then, that Hoover 
is the extremist. He is the more dangerous fellow. I can vision a — 
period of beautiful disorder or insurrection, passionate outcries | 
against such an economic dictator as he will assuredly become ; or, 
an art-oi-life will emerge —if everthing is skillfully managed toward : 
increasing prosperity. ig 

Once the extreme of this cycle has been attained, there will b b 
abundance, leisure, reflection ; or there will be a holocaust. In on e 
case, the times will seem less mediocre. 
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___ There are the signs of schism in the ranks of our capitalists : a 


_ Factions there are among these, as everywhere, and certain of . f 
_ them are frankly alarmed at Mr. Hoover’s theories. One of our old- “ 
est railroad Presidents has come out openly for the «* Democrat ”’ ¥ 
Smith ! Re 
This Smith, if he were a true “ Democrat ” chieftain, would have 
called forth the discontent of the oppressed masses, decried the 
* trusts ” shrilled for Free Trade. Instead, he is flirting rather F 
successfully with Wall Street, himself; he abandons Free Trade, i: 
and, in playing for a discontented class has only the farmers of the Be 
Middle-West to beckon to. Very significant, this last. For, under rs 
the reign of Hoover, the farmer, descendant of the ancient peasant- Y 
ry, is to be condemned. A few varicties of synthetic food, produc- “4 
ed in the diabolically clean factories of the Postum Cereal Trust, "a 
and containing strategic vitamins, will shortly render husbandry rs, 
of the soil almost obsolete. The migration of dirtfarmers into new ? 
industries, the displacement of whole masses and regions by others, ick 
is only one of the minor tragedies of economic cycles. ay 


Economics — The Machine — Mass civilization — Materialism 

— all of these often reiterated phrases, these banal catch-words, 

sum up the anxiety with which we observe the present day, and 
await certain events... 

Of these events none has fascinated me more than the apparent- 

ly fated obliteration of the artist. I speak of the artist, but I 

should embrace a somewhat larger class, including all those who 

are in a measure detached from the spirit of immediate gain, all 

_ who have the illusion of being disinterested, all those scientists for . 

instance, who are not employed by Kodak companies, all those ’ 

- in short, to whom the derisive term “ intellectuals ’’ is applied (1). 3 


| (1) During the Dreyfus Affair, Maurice Barrés mocked at Zola and his followers as 
’ = ** intellectuals ’’, Amusing, but surely the use of the intellect in such a period of general 
_ hysteria and social warfare is honorable, I should like to see the word taken up during 
the present era, voluntarily, as the mark of courage, and of disgrace, in the opinion of © 


“newspapers. Undoubtedly the word “‘ Christian ’’ must have had such a sense in early 
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I should include also a considerable class, whose chief trait — 
suggests itself as a fatal weakness, or mal-adjustment, for the a 
tempoes of mechanism. 
The term, schizoid, which I came across recently in a vulgar 
newspaper, may be helpful. It was used to designate a type which __ 
is unhappy in the modern régime, whether in the realm of sports, _ 
business or dancing. This category, composed largely of neurotic 
types, accounts for the wave of suicide, which I have been follow- 
ing with much interest in the press. Many of these desolate cha- 
racters have the wit to describe their progressive stupefaction 
under the influence of gas or poison, and to leave these and other 
mystifying documents behind for our entertainment. 
The schizoid, condemned by “ efliciency ’’ to abstain from alcohol, a 
often travels to Europe and settles there. I do not deny that talent-~ : 
ed artists emigrate also out of a deep sense of individual discom- 
fort. But it is the schizoid who fills most of the seats in the cafés, 
who seeks the less rigorous climate, the reasonable libertinism which 
Europe’s more worldly police suffers. 
The dissent of such a type may he just, morally ; but its lack — 
of any positive sources of strength alienates my sympathy. An 
army of such cohorts makes poor timber for any leadership. And 
yet they must be lumped with the rest to form the dissenting and 
oppressed “ proletariat ” of the age, the spearhead of which is 
the type: artist. 
I should like, in other words, to see all the discussion of aesthetic 
procedure cease, and the question of whether art is to survive at 
. all — and how — be taken up. 


» 


* 
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; For two centuries, the leaders of the Industrial Era, such as. a 
Jeremy Bentham, Marx, Henry Ford, have been thinking in terms 

of mass needs. I should go farther and say that they or their — 
followers have been thinking of the animal needs of masses, and oe 
have reaped dividends of glory or power. They were convinced that 
the Middle-Ages were over... a 
And the arts which reflected and paralleled man’s prosperity, 
or his sexual and religious crises — how are they to function for | 
the automatized masses and their moods of imperative materia- 
lism ? Art demands a lonely and personal effort, rather than a 
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collective one. It addresses the state of repose (through satiety or 
defeat), which has turned man’s mind to reflection, to playing 
with, to making something uselessly exquisite or magnificent, but 
always consoling. And can such a state co-exist with the kinetic 
principle of this century a rhythmic and sightless producing and 
destroying ad infinitum ? 

We do perceive everywhere a ‘ scattered *’ or unconscious 
art, in the wedding of the plastic and the engineering sciences. 
But we shall soon hav e to distinguish rigorously between “ applied 
art and the other. The former we shall call ‘* business ”’ ; the “ pure ”’ 
we shall acknowledge, perhaps, to be doomed. — 

We are aware of fearful limitations when art is applied. When 
literature, for instance, is standardized for the taste for innu- 
merable members of ‘“* Book Clubs. ’”» And how much longer will 
snobbery continue to provide a few painters with employment, or 
to subsidize a few poets ? 

I think of a young American poet, prodigiously endowed for a 
kind of verbal music, conceded in the jealous underground circles to 
have even a touch of genius, and who has been furnished a small 
stipend by a financier. This Maecenas oddly enough exacts as a 
condition that the artist should never vex him by showing him the 
product of his subsidized leisure, since he could in any case make 
nothing of it all! This gifted poet, then, illuminates the whole pro- 
blem for us. All the interpretations he may have made of his envir- 
onment, all the truths he may long to communicate to the multi- 
tudes, are devised in a form and a language inaccessible to those he 
would sway. 

How ill-timed! The progress of the ‘“ pure ” artists toward 
aesthetic mysticism has come precisely at the period when the 
democracies are least susceptible to the arts, because of their 
imperative physical needs, for one thing, and because of the im- 
mense variety of mindless diversions and conveniences offered them 
elsewhere. . 

There is the treason of the artists faithful to their art but betraying 
the public ; and there is the treason of the artists absorbed into 
industry and abandoning art. 


* 
* 
J long for the “ faithful ’’ to awaken from their trance, for the 
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_ liberty is not quite vanished. And even fatigued Romans kept vil 
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piteousness of their rdle to be revealed. I know only that? { 
present shape, the great * collectivities ”, whether American 
Bolshevist, are implacably against them. The attitude of Trotzk 
toward Yessenine is intelligently hostile; and Henry Ford, if ed 
could express himself on Mr. Hart Crane would be crudely ilumina— 
ting. 4 
The anomaly of certain foyers, of certain antiquated organs © 
of literature or art, such as The Dial, New York, or The Criterion, — 
London, will persist for a time. In their professional detachment — 
they acquire the faded and genteel character of those old-fashioned — 
societies and institutions that used to cultivate harmless hobbies for — 
archery, or pure-blooded heifers. . 
It seems early to hazard a guess as to how the artists of the a 
‘millenium ” (who will have been incorporated into publicity, — 
book-club editions of 5,000,000, and all those typical media of — 
instant communication with masses that are hourly perfected) will — 
dispose of their emotions and hopes. I can perceive dimly that q 
they will have to be a new breed of fellows, less peripheral, and 
concerned with ‘* values ”’ more than methodology, if they are to 
continue administering tea abi for the race as in the past. These a 
thoughts are prompted by the pronouncements of Soviet chieftains 
upon art under communism, which I have read with much curio- 4 
sity. 
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It will be fruitful to watch certain vigorous young artists in — 
America, for a time. Some of them must have the sense of being | 
constantly in the front-line trenches, without furlough. The pres 
sure is terrific, The casualties are high ; and desertions to Europe by ~ 
‘‘ Emigrés ” is comprehensible ; since there an aura of individual — 


las in Gaul... But those who, devoured by stronger ambitions or 
lured by the more fearful tests, return or-stay with little honor 
merit surely some unstinted words of cheer. 

Although participating in a spectacular mass-life, I sStbuie : 
clearly that these men do not tend to become masses —in the sense | 
of a jelly. On the contrary, all the human sentiments are sharpen da 
and exasperated by the particular modern environment. Under 


of the indredunl, of the human identity in fact, assume a 


defense or opposition, the artist finds himself by natural stages led 
| to nourishing and cultivating his specific differences at all costs. 
The creative effort can never be a mechanical or a collective one. 
No branch of art or knowledge can be pursued through mass me- 
thods. Each artist must work alone, and with a personal fury. Un- 
der pressure, the effort to preserve the identity, the I, is magnified. 
_ They must go on then, recording personal searchings and struggles 
- elaborately. They must remain alone, their very hatred of gregarious- 
hess in all its shapes unfitting them for fraternizing in groups or 
‘schools. In the confused buzzing of all the poetasters we may recog- 
nize the eternal theme of resistance to the milieu. But evidently the 
currents of aesthetic and verbal mysticism must run their course ; 
the mediocre figures will be unmasked, while those of a real 
vitality, through retrenchment will have reached their phase of 
articulation. It will appear then that the destiny of creative effort 
im America is the preservation of the individual type, the defense 
of the human self from destruction. It is the only answer to the pro- 
cess of standardization. 
_ Man in the mass is beastly ; but masses of men subject only to 
_the undirected machine are monstrous. Art addresses men only 
when their physical appetites are appeased or defeated. 


* 


Despite the aireful predicitions of a Tagore, or a Keyserling, 
on the “ future man ”’ it would be childish to believe that human 
P nature will ever be altered considerably by mechanical conditions. 
Amid the new urban agglomerations, street-reflexes replace field 
reflexes. The son of Italy or Poland whose fathers wielded the hoe 
with the least possible self-consciousness, now wields the lever 
of a lift or the gears of a motorcar with equal ease. I have often 
played a little game, in which I make a false dart across a street at 
_ tight angles to approaching taxicabs, only to stop abruptly a few 
inches short of their path. The reflexes of the taxi-driver are infal- 
ee he steps on his clutch and brake for an instant, ao releases 


»,.. And so I have often thought of how the human type, which 
ted itself to agriculture after thousands of years, is adapting 
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“more » immediate and absolute character. Whether through self- 


itself to urbanity and mechanism far more readily. There a 
ik gins of consciousness to be explored : new elements of danger, 
ey tration or longing, in which the eternal themes of Othello or 
° are sounded. A mythology gathers itself. The extraordinary phrase 
‘‘ air-mindedness ”’ is associated everywhere in America with the 
mastery of the air by men. ce 
Although the masses prosper and multiply under the machine, | 
human history is inconceivable without alternations of disaster 
and fortune. The periods of universal misfortune are surely the great 
hours of the poet. Those of security and abundance too, invoke a 
for their rich leisure. America is plainly on the road to physical 
plenty, to achieved wealth. (Europe has little choice as to following 
. her economic course). Until this cycle is complete, the artist must | 
t cease to be a pariah, and essay more ambitious réles. Childish to _ 
think of “ fighting the machine ! ’’ He must compete. a 

Ina preface to his “ Js 5,’ E. E. Cummings writes — I cite from 
memory — that his poems are ‘‘ competing with locomotives roses, 
elephants, Coney Island... ” The poet representing the traits of 
homo sapiens in the un-human universe of diseases, earth-quakes, 
printing-presses and subways, must compete, compete. 
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A MARRIAGE OF VENUS 


by ISIDORE SCHNEIDER 


I 


It is recorded that the gods have had liaisons with mortals but 
not that they have married them, except Thetis whom Juno pun- 
ished in that way for being beloved of Zeus. 

Recently there has been found in the ruins of a town that must 
have been a suburb of Heraclea Perinthus, a vase whose decorations, 
more than ordinarily beautiful, seemed to portray, between bands 
of ornament, which in themselves were a devotion to Venus, the 
marriage rites of a goddess and a man. 

A noble female figure, standing tallest among a gathering of 
celebrants obviously indicates the goddess. Since no divine attend- 
ants or friends surround her, it may be supposed from this that 
the marriage is clandestine, that some consideration of prudence 
or pride has led to secrecy. 

- Who is this goddess ? This hopes for nothing but the luck of 
a good guess. Her tunic however is embroidered with the emblems 
of Venus, the apple and the myrtle ; and doves perch on her shoul- 
ders. It is apparently an expunged amour of that goddess who court- 
ed satiety so urgently, and saw in every male body an amphora of 
her desire. 

~ Jt may be that error of Venus that the otherwise clear Greek 
poets of ecstasy hint at, with the smirk that accompanies a refer- 
ence to secrets that are secrets by courtesy. 

- The face of Venus has the inhuman delicacy of perfection that 
is the gift of Greece to its gods, It is a beauty that does not stir or 
ravish. Human senses are perhaps not keen enough to relish it. 
The less adroit Egyptians to similarly segregate its deities gave 
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them the parts of animals whom man feared or sentimentally 
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The face of Venus is made to look clearly, but unseeingly bef ore 
her. She is not pleased by the proceedings that have not that honest. 
simplicity with which she was used to nominate and employ her 
lovers at once. ~ 
But the face of the man is filled with an arresting, human pomp, » 
the bold flexible and. ingratiatinghy poised impulse, of youth. His 
beard is as yet a pale spring grass. It is a face that haunts with 
familiarity. Its determination and matterless complacence recall an 
ubiquitous type. Walking down on business streets, one may meet 
with it, sometimes irrigated with the softening drivel of age, some- 
times asped with disappointments, and only occasionally as hand- j 
some. 
On it is curiously enough, not,much of. satisfaction: It does 
not appear that the man is. elated, or, even emotionally aware ; 
beyond a sense of prestige, of the enormity. of bringing a. goddess 
to the altar, His lips are tight and smug. You realize that the.man_ 
has persuaded himself that he is not pleasing. himself.but. his con- 
science which he has.turned into a most voluptuous sense.. You 
suess that he is.a youth from a merchant’s family whom. shell-_ 
white Venus, coasting on seawaves, might have seen standing sure 
ly on the poop of a trading galley, 
His. body. is a Greek body vigorous. and graceful, well marked 
with polyphonic muscles. It is a ‘body, certain to be vehement and _ 
overcoming in caresses, capable of those violences that are the. finess 
se of love. But the face is not aware of the body or loyal to.it; itis.a_ 
lemon growing on an apple bough. a 
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Considering. that all. the known, episodes of love. between the 
undisdainful ‘children of heaven and the unabject children. of earth 
happened in the heroic ages one may almost conclude that the gods. 
far from being mortal must at. the dawn of history. have. become | 
quite old and. through their ridiculous jealousy, of posterity. have, 
been left without descendants. 

We are witness to,a steady importation of new, gods from. Africa 
and Asia whose. novelty compensated imperfectly for their Owe 
want of youth. History tells. us. with what hysterical enthusia 
the young Dionysus was greeted, — that prodigal of the gods v no 
left heaven for earth, because the goddesses. were old women ; 2 d 
the lavish welcome to Eros who shows marks of haying bee 0. 


. | 
petted and ‘indulged by the senile, tittering deities that his health 
hie he seems’ to have beew spoiled in mind as: well as in 

Venus, of the: whole-Olympic: council: must have: retained’ Her 
youth longest, Diana’s-virginal beauty probably having given way 
to the astringent haughteurs of spinsterhood: The long vigil of 
remorse following upon ler sentimental nocturne with Endymion 
must have made:her morose. 

Juno, already noticed for her dowagerlike censoriousness by’ 
Homer, is engaged merely in filling her throne with girth which 
spares not the bellies and chins of divinity. 

Jiupiter’sleeps a great deal, unwarmed however by. the unguent 
waddle of Juno whom he eludes with versatile evasions, or of any 
paramour’ body. He-is too old and indolent now to persevere’ in 
ulterior pleasures against the shrewing of his fartongued wife. 

The-buekler of Mars is probably rusted. We may see him, in 
spite of the fact that the Titans are all dead of asthma contracted in 
the unsanitary prisons under Tartarus; parading ludicrously on the 
fields of heaven like an upperworldly Don Quixote. 

Poor gelded’ Ganymede, having passed the breathless glory of 
his evilly accelerated youth, has attained a repulsiveness that has 
effectively assisted in bringing Jupiter to penitent regularity. 

Hébe‘is a despondent old woman afflicted by the undeliberately 
jronic-prayers: of the human old begging to have their youth over 
again. 

Hercules we may be sure bores the gods with an endless recita! 
of his exploits ; while Hermes keen and bitter and hopping about 
with the distorted agility of slight.old men, raises a weary laughter 
by twitting Mars and aping him. — ‘ 

The happiest of’ the gods — for’ the transports of Venus: are 
merely the intersterces‘of her long torment — are the two, Phoebus 
and Hephaestus who have their arts for solaces We may be certain 
that the great archer has laid down the bow and strums-to himself 
old songs that return youth to him ; and Hephaestus must have 
attained at last the delight of hammering out things that were not 
for use — except for the corsets of Venus — since the gods-no longer 
needed arms or chariots. . 

Timorous Pluto, to whom the safety of his: treasure and iis 
bedzhonor made:the dank Dis:a Paradise, we'may be certain has 
been both robbed and cuckolded if the gods were half as human as: 
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the Greeks made them. It is said that in the young w 
veins which men who mined them were persuaded were long str 
of Persephone’s hair, was much more abundant than latterly whe 
it has changed into silver, a sorrowful evidence of herage. __ 

As for Neptune he was hoary when the first word of him is known, 
He does not wear well ; it is hard to believe that he is a contempo- 
rary of the Olympians. Undoubtedly his jealousy which was green 
and brackish, and which made him look through the monstrous a nd 
distorting lenses of the sea into the ease of Heaven, shortened his 
life span. Bs. a 

The gods apparently are a lost race. Their immortality was 
comparatively a mere vastness of time which the limited sight of 
men was incapable of discriminating from eternity: a 

Venus alone clings hardily to her beauty. The corsets keep in the 
overfilling flanks ; robes, artful in disclosing only what is comely 
hide the legs which are clotted with varicose veins ; her cheeks are 
rouged and her hair dyed ; her breasts fortunately are still satisfact- 
ory, bending the eyes sinuously around bounding curves. 

She affects all that is opulent and easy and experienced. Her 
appetite, not so certain now of appeasal has become gross. She is 
deft with cantharides. Her rites become complex with all the in- 
citements of mysticism and maenadesse. They become orgiastic. 
We note the branding voluptuousness of middle age in the new as- 
sumption of Venus Erycina. It is likely that she has been concerned 
in some sordid adventures, probably that she has been procuress. 
for her own affairs ; and it was perhaps a punctilio of Greek art 
that no mention be made of them. i 


Ill ; 


What I have written is all the material I had at hand for con- 
structing the story I saw painted on my vase. For several years it 
stood on a little pedestal beside a bureau mirror in my bedroon 
I have entered upon dreams with its figures last shut into my e 
and I have wakened to find on it my dream’s conclusions. 

I have read the story to an archeologist, who laughed and 
‘* It is possible because all things are possible ” ; to a historian of 
ancient world who thought I followed a hint in Appollodoru 
ethnologist who told me that a parallel story existed in B 
lore ; to an artist who congratulated me enthusiasticall 
the vase painting could mean nothing else. 
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nd these comments satisfy me for the story is possible, is touch- | 

upon by the Grimm of classic civilization, is paralleled in the by 

traditions of another race of makers of good myths, and has a 

simple truthfulness recognized by an artist. As such I present it to 

you. 
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When Venus dropped down plummet-like near the vessel in the 

prow of which her eventual husband was turning his young sound 
body and strenuous young face, a spray carved column of water 
ascended which in the tentative existence of the moment alotted to 

it, offered a magical loveliness. 

The young man peering down at its vanishing saw that the 

body which displaced it was no less lovely. It rose dreamingly to 
‘the surface, its netted hair alive with the water jewels that crusted 
against its oiled surfaces, its sleek body alight with that amorous 
luster that shapely women bring with them from the bath; and 
gay ripples enfolded it collaring its edges with lacy spray. 

Tt appeared at the ship bank, and was drawn up with what 
satirical sunlight on her shoulders and cavorting buttocks may be 
imagined if we conceive witnessing Phoebus to have had a sense of 
humor. 

Venus had maybe considered the reputed dispatch in venery of 
sailors and was aware that the long abstinences of sea voyages ‘ 
gave them an impressive spontaneity in love. She may have 
been disappointed with the twisted bodies of the captains whom she 

“had thus far seen on her reconnoiters, who appeared like large and 

“unusual knots in their own rigging, and being feminine she may 

have been offended on approaching other vessels by the habitual 

groaning of the rowers too well accompanied by the clanking of their 
chains. TEs 

_. The young man must have startled her. His just burned pink | 

body and strong round, red face must have broken in upon her like _ 

the thought of a fresh flower when one is oppressed with perfume. — 

“The sinisterly handsome shapes of the men whom she sought spill-_ 

d away like wine overturned in rejection. Say 2 

Lifted to the deck she sat down turning her face away, ruefully — 

idden under an arm, while the other ineffectually covere 

reasts, the curves of which, jostled by the pressure, escape 


ripe fruit rolling from an overloaded arm. Her po e beside 
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the.node of her neck slippimg from the: withholding ea ze 
hair. like-some new, -strange.limb. 

Breathlessly anticipant, Venus waited the .first onslaught. -s 
expected.that, hesitating before her amoment, the young: man.wou: 
be tricked by the artful irritations of her attitude, would seized 
with hot plunging fingers and knead her with downright knees. 

Instead she felt herself suddenly swathed in rough sailcloth of 
which on those:calm seas there was always tospare, and*from which 
her indignant-skin, accustomed ‘to mist fabric and soft loveswollen 
flesh:shrank back,:and\unappeased by the stammering, ministering 
voice of the young:man which gave her apologies for ‘the unma 
nerly publicity of a ship deck. 

Nevertheless, instinctively, she :pulled ‘the harsh material to her 
body aware that otherwise it would disregard those only ‘concave 
deseents of her body» which were left to her and would fall dowdil 
into the squalid pyramid.for which her:shoulders, elbows ‘and saw- 
horse hips formed <a scaffold. 

It is in ‘truth-a tragic and :pitiful moment ‘to:see the Paphian 
goddess who could:still unjealously award Helen in theold days 
when the:goddesses:had become sufficiently yeared to be concerned 
about :their beauty sue so :abjectly for the apple and be ‘given so 
rough and contradictory a leaf ! 


iV 


The ship: was embarked ‘from Athens for Memphis. It «was ‘the 
young man’s first voyage alone after preliminary navigation wwii 
his father who :dealt in general merchandise, selling ‘every thir g 
from chariot harness‘and Attic jars to Nubian serving maids. 

Although the marks of a severe education were wpon »him, 7 
had ‘the full yowled responsible face ‘of ‘those people who ‘find : 
easy, that evolves from the folds and lappets of infancy to theifolds 
and lappets of age, with an interval of youth between, during which n 
the necessities of growth strips a foil of fat from the muscles. His 
bearing gave little evidence that he employed even the recesses i¢ 
the academies. 

He had been brought up to consider ‘that morality «was - among 
the most important duties of a merchant in onder to win finally a 
repeal from the thorough and termless ‘ostracism ‘which the ¢ _ 
suffered. : 

At is true that his father, aware that he could not for long tke ep 
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his son from the Tupanars’encysted on the docks and the market- 
plaée, ‘had bid him bring back ‘a ‘young female ‘slave ‘not to_ cost 
abéve three hundred dinars for himself until a wealthy match could 
be arranged for him. Adultery and rape he was given to understand 
were privileges of the ancient families and the soldiers ; and rea- 
soning about it the useless o¢cupation of sophists. 

He had ‘his youth in that strange meridional day ‘of history 
during which Athens found herself suddenly and briefly an’empire ; 
when ‘the town was ‘at once capital, treasury, arsenal, barracks and 
caitipus of Greece. The young man could remember the swaggering 
soldiers whose gestures claimed the world. He learned soon enough 
that this was péfmitted them because the poor devils had their 
own livés én spec. And he was very early persuaded that as much 
ds the ignored dawn and sunset made life possible on the earth, so 
inuch ‘did ‘commerce ; and he had already a reputation for being 
shrewd and implacable, using his own strictness as a pretext for 
preying upon the'small faults of others. 

He ’drank little, even on fedst days. He was already ‘showing:a 
fondness for food, but he was keeping it in restraint ; and as for his 
love of ‘women it ‘was so well controlled that he himself did not 
know how powerful it was, how it would inscribe him im that con- 
fraternity of solid men who did a day of duties mainly because it 
édrned them a house with the furnishings of bed and ‘board, the 
pleasures of both of which they might indulge in with the approval 
of conscience and the acquiescence of law. 

For several years he was to blow with the short bloom of youth, 
clean, ripe, exceedingly good to look at but without the dash that 
awarded bedutiful girls to less favored bravos, without the retire- 
ment that brought to the thoughtful, the intimate and delightful 
ageressions of women, mystified. 

VI 

‘Nl this Venus found ‘out in the warm Mediterranean nights 
that followed, looking up to the plump stars, fruiting on the garden 
ofthe sky, and ‘hearing ‘the tremolos of the wind, the sighs of the 
obscure passion of the sea whose black brooding breathed ‘around 
them. And-all the while ‘their ‘nerves blisteted on their own ‘skins 
where they tduched in ‘ealeulated accidents of ‘contact. 

“She “was dressed now in dainty cloths from the young man’s 
_ ea¥vo. To these she had added unseen, ‘py clandestine resort to an 


irresistible merely because it had been so fashioned the 
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up her two well coupled breasts, like a team of her own doves 
ing nothing else than her heart. : 
The srace of Venus was not the tripping grace of atl h 
body of Venus even in girlhood renowned for its ample pelvis ar 
senerous flanks was a magazine of charms that could not be s ely 
carried without each step’s prearrangement — particularly now at 
this age when these charms existed in a superfluity. So she wal 
slowly, her whole body ruffled by successive ripples of her soft mus 
cle at each step. 
Such occurrences as the emergences of her breasts were so fe 
quent that the young man had he been older might have suspected 
their intent. He disregarded them however with an obstinate vir- 
tue which might have been deliberately calculated to infuriate the 
goddess. 
One day she sat beside him and warmed a hand of his in her lard 
She whistled in a low voice and at the summons two pigeons seemed 
to form out of the air and composing their wings sat down on her 
shoulders. Having thus revealed herself, she dismissed them in a 
flight as mysterious as the escape of a flame. Then imperiously she 
cried to the astonished man, ‘* embrace me! ”’ Utterly bewildered 
he laid an arm gingerly about her while her skin became a floor 4 
dancing muscles. . 
“ It is beyond your boy’s wit to understand signs. I have ogled 
you like the filthiest little Amaryllis stirred by an extra-pla ‘ul 
gambol of her lambs. You are too dull even to be startled by a 
miracle. You saw my birds, that were nothing till Icalled them and 
became nothing at my dismissal. Your dull eyes saw the sacred 
pigeons and did not understand this plain announcement. I am 
still to you the vulgar adventure of the naked survivor of a wrecked 
ship — pity me — chafe my cold arms — give me wine and cover 
me with sails — geta dog to lick the brine from between my toes © 
— She ended in hoarse, coughingthrust of laughter. 
‘“« T saw you standing on the poop, ” she continued in a sud 
new entreaty, “ I adored you. You were straighter than Anchises 
on the river bank. You are stouter than Mars, I swear. You hav ve 
brass sinews like Vulcan. What magnificent shoulders you have 
what arms, what a proud lung. Your face is younger than Adon 
and lovelier ; his was too virgin, infantile ; my love was half mot 
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and the rest old wife to him. He rode to the chase like a little boy on 
_ apony and sulked till he was let go. You are a man, grown and strong. 
__* Remember, goddesses do not deign to come to many men and 
the men to whom they come should not oblige them to make 
explanations. It is not only stupidity to misunderstand — it is sin. 
-  T have preferred you to men who would make you shudder at 
the measure of their bodies ; above men whose spoken word would 
be more prophetic and confusing than that of an oracle ; above men 
whose beauty would make you understand why Achilles grieved so 
at the death of Patrocles; men at whose lips Didos kindle and wars 
flame up. Men whose tremors pound like sledges. And you sit like 
Pygmalion’s image! One could hang you up by the ears like a pitch- 
er and you would be as listless. 
| “‘ T should leave you. Sensitive men would have understood that 
there was Divinity here. 

« By all the wrinkles of Juno! Ido not want your hands for tas- 
sels. If they hang this way about me, I shall only feel that I have an 
ugly ornament. How many words one has to waste upon you ! 
Even Adonis understood what I wanted. He was interested in the 
chase and had besides the boy’s distaste for anything that would 
remind him too soon of mothering. 

« I do not believe you are a Greek. You are a Barbarian born ina 

swamp and left alone to grow up like a beast without the sight 
of a woman all your lifetime, till when you see one you do not know 
~ whether she is animal or bird and are as likely to try out your sword 
~ upon her as your arms. Ah, but beasts would have the sharp wis- 
_ dom of their instincts ! 
T should -Jeave you here and go back to some shrine to decree 
among my communicants that men of your like he stoned out 
of my temple; and better that you be slain and I drink your 
‘plood from the source since you appear to deny it to me from the 
— tap. Or perhaps I shall let you go back to serve an apprenticeship 
~ among Vestals and other wenches. 
_ * Look, tell me, you seeing stone, — have you ever seen lips like 
- mine, so perfect for kissing, so red and full, anywhere even in your 
dreams, after you have overheard some story of your father’s. 
Have you ever seen such breasts so full, so round, such bowls of 
he pleasure that sustains life more than milk. Paris saw them and 
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hands in them secretly, the way children dip their’ fingers in’h 
jars 2 What did you'do — lick them behind your back’ ‘2 ‘ 
“ Oh! you are an agony ! Why do you’blush — becatise a ‘god- . 
déss honors ‘you’? You'should ‘ke pale with fear. It’/is not7as fa 
young woman eamte’ arid offered her head to grace ‘your armpit — 
Itis my sad’ duty to report that the conversation of Ventis prob- — 
ably took this ‘tone ; in whieh she not only forgot herself but the — 
poor young man whom she so overwhelmed ‘with fright and per-_ 
haps’ discust that he understood what should have been’ kept from — 
him most secretly, that he was confronting ‘an old, albeit divine 
woman, béat’on-byher desire that like a clock’ ticked loudest in the | 
night-time of‘her life. It may be related that he’attempted a jimp 
squeeze now and then and sipped an infrequeiit kiss ffom her run- 4 
ning lips, and made‘no effort ‘to éxtricate his knee ‘which’ she had 
taken between hers ; and retired as soon as’he was able in‘the most — 
profound confusion of dignity and shame. 
VI 
‘We may Well‘believe that 'Ventis'suedéeded in'Wwiping dway these 
droppings of the ‘truth upon the impression of ‘the young man. 
Young men, it is not easy to forget, are the traditional prey of — 
cautious women of iridescent age who manage to ‘keep the illu- 4 
sions of its texture in the eye of light. 4 
Experience is a docr of mystery, and to ‘youth fot yet over the — 
overawed perception of its innocence, impressed by all things that — 
seem to exist comfortably, and finding in-ruin, a sentimental ana- 
logue to development, such women seem to have the key, and'to — 
be: gracious in ‘using it. Indeed they seem to ‘be the key itself worn — 
to the lock and not rasping and grating and slipping on the tumblers — 
like ‘the ‘young ‘girls. 4 
By mere identification, by being told that'this'was Venus who — F 
the glamorous éxistence reconstructed ‘itself around her présence. — 
You could see her couched ona turf’of’Olympiis indolently surveying — 
the world which presented itself to her like a setting’ in’a’ ‘panto- 
mime ; perhaps ‘brushing away ‘the stars, the lights‘of which, as is | 
known, ‘are ‘the flickerings’of a sort of fire flies’ which the gods employ 
to light ‘their ’special corners in Heaven. 
You could see ‘her, nascent ‘of the sea, following ‘the’ swoon ofa 
wide calm, ‘having emerged ‘after its ‘profound labor from a huge. 
bubble’of ‘surf, which Was the prisinatie eggskin ‘around Wier‘exis-_ 
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_ tence, as smaller bubbles are the shells that hold the lesser undines. 
You could behold her, stepping from her numberless shrines 
in all the lands where she was called by the many ‘names of ‘pray- 
ers ; and where according to the temper of the people, the ‘cheerful 
and complacent deity appeared in desired theocrasis, frankly and 
ritually voluptuous in the warm lands where the'sun helped ther by 
stripping bare the bodies and laying upon the heads of veins his 
warm rays, hymeneally ; and in the cold lands taking on an-auster- 
ity that won her the as keen ardors of chastity. 

For she was a wise goddess and knew that it did not matter 
which way one faced in a treadmill ; and you could feel that she had 
investigated the souls of men with ecstasy sunk into their bodies 
like probes. 

But she knew men imperfectly nevertheless’; having to see 
them through the very illusions with which she had provided them. 
These things could be felt about her like a playing halo once it was 
lit. by recognition, 

The impact of it upon the young man was ponderousty decisive. 
She had summoned some more miracles to her service, and had 
agreeably intimidated him. After that it was not possible ‘to doubt 
that «trade winds and the currents and ‘even the beneficent islands 
on the way were her sleight-of-hand. He felt infected by the'sensual- 
ity that portrayed her like a strong perfume. In her presence 
stars: became heavy like drenched seeds ; the water mysterious and 
cloying ; the motion of the ship a ‘thick pulse; the wind like the 
sound of ‘veins in the ears. She frightened him. His own desire 
struck him with panic. He tried to escape her. He waxed and waned 
inthe alternations of meeting and’escape like a vented bladder. He 
fawned and denied, — he faced and retreated. There was hardby a 
more tormented young man in antiquity. 

‘Because the body of Venus was implacably ironical, it had the 
indifferent-and inviolable ease of a statue. Its divine impunity gave 
its immodesties a rich righteousness. She sat and slept publicly, 
the fructuous contours of her body bazaarly arranged. It laughedat 
hith in a way upon which no laughter could retaliate. It:elegantly 
derided with symbols which no misunderstanding could ‘avert 
and it involved in its most exquisite abandon a complicity which no 
vaulting horror of heart ‘could escape; and always in its moments 
of basking it enforced a worship remofselessly ‘commingled ‘with 
the irreverence of desire. 
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It is necessary to record the probable incident that gave a plan- 
gent accent to the journey. a 
A mutinously logical sailor felt that this providential sweetheart 
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was unjustly withheld by the of-course-tyrannical captain, from — 
the men who deserved a share in her by unwritten marine law as in | 
any other flotsam of the sea. a 

This sense of injury gave him that justifying moral indigna- — 
tion with which men invariably equip themselves for villainies. 

Perhaps the impartial and comprehensive glance of Venus rest- _ 
ing its disturbing moment upon him intrigued his vanity and 
became to him as fixed and faithful as if he held the eye open in his 
hand ; and it is understood that the color of Venus which was of 
the stopped-heart pallor ; and the shape of Venus which was like a 
retinus of hooligan nymphs about a sedate statue ; and the attitu- 
des of Venus which the wishing eye could read as courteous mes- 
sages, all worked their insidious incitements upon a mind, perhaps | 
volatile already with wine and precipitated upon lust by the tug of _ 
involuntary restraint. ; 

It was a still Mediterranean night faintly embraced in the warm 
arm of a wind from Africa, and lit by that curved spark of sugges- 
ted fire, the red fragment of the risen moon in its last quarter; a 
night relaxed steeply upon the sea, half in weariness and half in 
amorousness to which the water answers. i 

He is on watch for the night; the pendulations of the sway- 
ing shiplight alternate the scene, sheathing and unsheathing _ 
the deck. From below can be heard the sounds of sleep and som- — 
nolent oaring ; from above the wrap of the sail and the sound of the _ 
small breeze crawling upon it, and the cordy clutch of tackle. - 

In a corner lies Venus curled up felinely in an indulgent huddle. 
It is easy to know the wantoness of her breath by the leaps of her _ 
succinct breasts. An arm seems to grope in the vain confession of _ 
sleep, for a bedmate ; it is flung outward straight from the undulant 
body. The fingers are turned in like petals. The muscles crouch. The © 
hollow of the arm seems a secret flourish of hospitality. She is — 
lustrous and passionately shaped. ee 

He heeds her breath. He watches her arm. The blackness looms 
up and shivers at his feet. It rises out of the sea like a fume. It reels ag 
about him screening everything with a tawny unread oblivion, — 
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ev erything but the breathing body and the white arm. The stars 
_ wake restlessly and close again dwindling — under the dark lids. 


The sail seems to fall down upon him, the ship to grow weak and 
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_bob upon his knees. Upon his knees he crawls to her on impulses of 
his hot body rather than on limbs. He tumbles upon her his hands, 
his feet, his shoulders, his head, emptying himself upon her as from 
a sack. 

Afterwards aware of the usurpation, in the desire for vengeance, es . 
the inevitable response of the regnant female desiring for comple- 
tion the cooling taste of catastrophe and out of a swift policy of ae 
concern as well, she let out one cry, calling the young man’s name, i 

The scream loops around the ravisher holding him noosed in ty 
fear, but the end of it, leaps over the deck to the young man. He 5. 
strides up horrible with passion but curled instinctively into the is 
crouch of the wrestler. He leaps. The two bodies thump down. There ‘2 
is no sound besides their grunting and the slaps and falls of their "a 
bodies. Men awake. The moon seems to become suddenly and attent- 4 
ively clear. A member of the crew, a friend of the ravisher disen- a 
gages himself and stands watchfully and memorably over their dark 3 
struggle. A long nude knife is in his hand. . ‘> 

As soon as the body of the sailor vaults up he stabs it and pulls 
out the blade with a twist that wrenches a terrible cry from its ii 
victim. He sinks down with incoherent beggaries among his spasms. G 
Maudlin eyes rear up to the face of his slayer trying to understand | 
the treachery. The young man rises sick with the stench of sweat ¥ 

* and blood, while the executioner with no uncertainty of the impre- 4 
visator, methodically picks out with the point of his dagger the a 
last tremors of the convulsed body, calculating as an accompany- a 


ing rhythm for his labor what prize will be his for the night’s work, 
knowing that in the straits of love young men are generous. 

Then the young man’s body is purified and the deck washed and 
dried with salt. 

Gradually the white dawn comes, then the full splendors of the 
chromatic dawn. The wind of the morning crepes the water. The 
hymn to Phoebus is chanted up, rises with the creak of voices like 
the creak of rigging, like a new sail. Venus sits, nude, screened, with 

preoccupied face, preparing herself for the day with a resplendent 
~ toilette. 

Later she watches the spitted body of the sailor describing 

- parabolas in its descent upon the water. Its splash isits only rite of 
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burial-as it drops into its diverse graves of the sea. As with:a. 7 
of disgust the ship heaves off and. the head twirls likea. strange clot a 
in its. long foam train, following as.upoma lasso.. <i 
Venus. is sad, with a gentle:and pleasurable melancholy, Thereis 
in the incident a suggestion of ‘sacrifice, of a mambled of his lifein 
an accidental homage. The regret of Venus who cannot:help. fovgise al 4 
lovemadness is assuaged by the presence of the young man. She is ~ 
downeast. with a becoming terror, The. young man’s arm. grows 
heavy about her. The movement of his body is sinuously halted by 
the grapple.of desire. It is elated by the vanity of a protector and 
again pacified by the. consciousness of new responsibility. Between. 
kisses. he dares to suggest: greater: privacy. He asks her to marry — 
him as.soon.as they touch port while the astounded heart’ of Venus: 
- beats, with weunds and laughter, 


IX 


The ship teetered into Memphis-some days ahead ofits schedule, 
greeting the.city with hailing prow and:masts. From afar laythe 
battlements of the Nauarchy like.immersed great thighs of the city. 
The fair body of the metropolis, garmented with the plaid of streets 
and studded with the ornaments of temples, and fringed with-hills, 
had an eager and immaterial beauty. From anear however it was 
defiled by the stains of obvious humanity. Soldiers leaned smue ea 4 
on their spears, The afflicting stink of refuse rose from the water, — 
pitted by swimming patches of the matter. The approaches from the. 
edges. had that inevitable squalor of rotting wood and ‘that*slime: 
which animals and men mix with theirtread:from:their-own:drop- 
pings, the mud of the banks: and: the: unminding: rains:.of! the — 
heavens. a 

This. did, not. discourage huge- convocations. of human. beings, — 
laborers trotting under fantastic burdens, hawkers,. peripatetic’ — 
performers of feats and corntortions, the:-beggars:holding informal — 
rausee of notable deformities and diseases, some picking their:scabs’ — 

ie to excite a choicer -herror, panders, pullers-in-of gaming and drinks — 
ing houses, venders of talismans, charms, prayers and other knick> — 
knacks of divinity, and creeping, naked children amphibious, shed= 
ding ruinous rains from their small, slipping, wet bodies. ; 

Through these Venus andthe young man made their way: selidis | q 
tously escorted. by the merechantssto whem: partoof the cargo was: 
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consigned, and whose slaves were already unloading it: The crew, 
following them like water when a bung is pulled, flowed inevitably 
into, the dives. as into. sewers. 

The. little group was joined by. other traders. whose elaborate 
amenities halted, the procession. 

The presence of Venus was a keen disappointment to them. For 
the welcome of the young man, courtesans of the first rank, known 
for their-sweet voices, delightful gossip and wit, had been provided 
together with a debauch of wine and a surfeit of viands in a large 
hectic hall’ whose walls were asmirk with ribald paintings, and 
whose.columns threatened the chastity of heaven. There the cold 
humeor.of-business. could be, especially in a young man, sublimated 
and: warmed and made controllable. 

But, all this. depended now upon what status this magnificently 
knowing. woman, whose rich: voice. discoursed with such placid 
laughter, stood ; whether she was an insubordinate slave sent for 
taming.on. the block, a mistress, a wife or a passenger. 

The. young. man made. an important secret of her identity ; 
for the austere. fillip it gave to his vanity. 

The wife of one of the merchants was.made hostess. to Venus 
while they entered into the wary intricacies of business. It was the 
merchant’s misfortune ; he found his wife a changed woman from 
her-brief communion with the goddess. of Desire. 

The expectations. of all his hosts were. disappointed. ‘Their 
revel. in the. wide. hall lacked the necessary, appointed abandon 
which would,have oiled the wheel of festivity. The young man was 
set at the head of the table, very royally, with a very solemn foo! 
for his counsellor and queens. who were no Vashtis surrounding him. 
Fulminously. spiced foods. steamed under his nostrils ; wine glitter- 
ed,; harps. rang; young voices escorted the tune with harmonies, 

The. trick of flattery by deference failed through too, total a 
success. It gave-the young man a pompousness that at once har- 
dened. him. He had too narrow-an imagination to be tricked into 
indulgence. It would have;been better to have overawed him. 

He failed ingloriously. He ate heavily but he did not drink beyond 
toast responses, and he regarded, the girls mildly as.a species of 
ornament to be smiled at like the figures in the wall paintings. Very. 
early the. conyivium. became, listless. The girls. to whom shyness, 
was unmentionable sulked on condoning knees. A few. merchants. 
tottered in unenthusiastic drunkenness, themselves the only vic- 
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developed a taste in women. 
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tims of their ambush of delights. And the night arated dlowlt 
the marsh of the dawn. é 

On his return to Venus in the afternoon the young man brought — 
with him two serving maids that he had bought in the mar et 
for her. It was his notice of permanence in their relations. 


X 


Venus made one more effort to win the unformal love of the young 
man. ; 
They were in the villa of a chief commercial, one of those who 
already in those days occupied a public office as an accessory to his 
business. He had arrived at that position in affairs when the making 
of money had come to be too facile and routineer to interest him, 
He was rather concerned with ending his life, which was in decline, 
vividly and graciously. This was reflected in his face the natural — 
shrewdness of which was being usurped by an ironical tolerance — 
and the awareness of one who selects his sensations. He was the 
patron of poets and actors, of philosophers whose seriousness amu- 
sed him, of a sculptor skilful in grotesques, of musicians who pleased 
him by trifling with familiar ceeasie! of the preachers of new 
cults who pleased him with their unconscious blasphemies, and of a 
young girl whom he kept not entirely for his pleasure but because 
he enjoyed playing with her naivete, and because besides, she offer-— 
ed that opportunity for pedagogy that old men require. ; 
He invited the young man in order to have a little while the pre- 
sence of Venus who had interested him at once. He wanted to see — 
her more closely and to talk with her. 
It was a great flattery. Only the great merchants and officers of — 
state were called to his house. The young man swelled up with it. — 
It seemed a confirmation of the honors he had won on his first | 
trading bout which had become the talk of the port. To it the great — 
man seemed to add deliberate compliments. He said, ‘* You have - 
made a mistake. It is ungraceful and unpropitious to buy a first — 
cargo as shrewdly as you have. It is not proper humility 1 ina young © 
man. If there is no saving error in you, your case is ominous.” 
Later pope ane that ‘the young man was supercilious to them 


erred ceabidenils and loudly before the young man, he said, | ane 
glad you reveal a common failing of young men; you have not yet 
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The answer the young man made stirred him to a connoisseur’s 
light laughter. 

A symposium had been prepared and Venus had been given a 
seat of honor and her presence gave an unknown grandeur to the 
fete, ruling it with her celestial serenity. The old man was unable to 
decide in his mind what she was. The pout and the shrugs of the 
young girl beside him whom he pampered with jests and compli- 
ments, for the time failed of interesting him. 

Venus spoke with a weary jesting like one whose plethoric 
knowledge is unmitigated by forgetfulness. The merchant thought 
of her as an hetaera who found love wearying without interludes 
of philosophy, who had come to desire virility of the mind. Later he 
thought of her as a queen or an aristocratic matron excessively 
amorous who conducted her adulteries with too much dignity to 
suffer shame. There was in addition a delicate, pungent staleness in 
her as of one too accustomed to life and needing perhaps mon- 
strous stimulations to refresh her. 

He held a parley with her in those crepuscules of words which the 
ripe minded brush from the opaque meanings. They laughed in the 
clear tones of those to whom no prejudice is a bar to enjoyment. 
Nevertheless Venus was uneasy. She was kept between her baffled 
desire and the shame of being detected in her defeats. 

The young man looked on, adding applausive comment as if 
the performance of Venus was under his direction. 

Meanwhile there intervened with fortuitous punctuations the 
gyrations of dancers skilled in the climaxes of prostrations ; the 
melancholy chants of Egyptian singers ; the sewing of an argument 
the cloth of which an invited philosopher passed around, each guest 
embroidering and ripping so that at the end it reached the philoso- 
pher in the same shape except for the stitch holes ; and in particular 
emphasis the courses of food which were brought in with live coals 
in the plates to keep up the heat and wine served with choice of spices. 

The old merchant turned to the young man in the hope of learn- 
ing the identity of Venus from him; but the young man was too 
proud of his secret and defended it with melodramatic profundities. 

“Do you keep him, ” he turned to her, * to use his stupidity 
as a protection of your incognito ? ” 

He saw her face cloud and hastily retraced his conversation. 
Soon realizing her desire he arranged with delicate gallantry that 
she and the young man be left alone together. 
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The estate being out of the city it was indolently sp 
many acres, from the alkaline sands where natron was brewed, 1 
the grape arbors which yielded a rich wine. Tae 

The gardens into which they adjourned had a comforting sm ; 
iousness. Palpable fragrance from the flowers and humid ripe 
fruit hung over the garden. Nearby the river not forgetful of its 

caverns in the hills cooled the air, and fountains resuseitated the 
breeze. Trees fanned them like respectful attendants. But the over- 
powering sky pressed close, swarthily black, with stars like clear 
sweat drops. It folded them, nevertheless with a not unwelcome 
warmth and an appealing languour. These things they touched and — 
tasted slowly, touching closer as their fastidicus solitude was made 
known to them. 4 

Venus discarded an outer vestment which fell as if bidden by thes 
privacy. She rolled it tegether and pillowed it under the neck nape 
as she relaxed upon the grass which was cut often to be wetted 
with its own sap. She stretched her arms over her head with that 
gesture which tightens the museles of the breasts and purifies their — 
curves. Her head was thrust back seeming to reveal new crypts of — 
the eyes, smoothing the chin and revealing spectacularly the © 
throat which seems then to peatng that column of the body with 
whose fall the whole life crumbles submissively. 

After a pause she held ont her hand and drew the young man 
down to her with a swift violence. It is to be told that her knees — 
see-sawed, that her white belly floated like a bubble, that she grov-— 
elled and grunted about the loose ends of the proffered body ; 
that her touch made him shake as one who holds something unbear- — 
ably cold or hot to his skin. One might have seen then the young — 
man fluttering upon the end of his dignity like a tied bird. And still — 
he knew not how to unlock himself, shut to her summoning knees, — 
but himself, arm torn, mad-lipped, unable to hurtle out of the orbit 
of that aura made by the radiations of her passion. a 

It is painfully necessary to add that Venus with an unmannerly 
fury caught the arm of the young man on her teeth until the blood - 
wried her palette; that she suddenly kicked and pummeled him 
with both feet and both hands ; that she swore at him with a vehe- 
mence and an extremity of language that-made it appear that the — 
flaggeling prophets must after all have received their inspirations — 
from divinity ; and that with that epilogue of bland somersault 
which makes women such inscrutable paradoxists she sudden 
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ounded him with such melting embrace, such poulticing kisses 
nd tears upon his wounded arm, such precipitate professions of 
ove, such unmanning appeals for forgiveness that the young man 
was obliged to feel benevolent as well as virtuous and uneasy, and 
for the remainder of the evening bore with martyred patience the 
weighty body of Venus on creaking knees while an encircling arm of 
hers constricted his neck till his breath had a shortness and a var- 
iety of pitch that made it occur as the very sough of the libido. 


XI 


So the marriage occurred between a disconsolately haughty god- 
dess and a young man proud of a mystery which he possessed without 
understanding. 

It is dramatized in the vase painting which is in the style of the 
decadence, and seems to be the fugitive work of some capable artist, 
the product of some shabbily illicit loneliness in which artists at 
times loosen their defiances of decency and authority. From the 
prevailing point of view it was a blasphemy, a despicable betrayal 
of the goddess who after all enjoyed the most intimate worship cf 
the Greeks ; an irreverence comparable to showing Christ com- 
pacting with a street woman, not for His business, but hers. 

We must be thankful to the naughty ceramist, however, for 

thus adding another riposte to the brave but not invulnerable career 
of Venus. Whoever can laugh at the resounding pecadilloes of the 
gods, whoever has appreciated the exposure of Zeus as a martinet, 
Hera as a virago, Mars as a bully, Diana as a tomboy, Mercury as a 
pedant, will be grateful for this revealment of Venus reduced to the 
vulgarity of human matrimony. 
Locking closely at the vase one is aware that the artist has put 
into this hidden work touches probably lacking in his public achieve- 
ments. The conventions are broken. The drawings are exquisitely 
expressive. The blank face of Venus has after all a chagrin that is a 
legible cipher of her feelings. The stolidness of the young man, his 
security, the very nature of his agitation, which is merely his 
indomitable effort to make this extraordinary happening common- 
place is portrayed with delicious satire. 


no games, no wine. It lacks the perhaps, by now, depraved natural- 
ism of archaic celebrations entered into for pleasure and offspring. 


_ The marriage has a sordid and dull look, There are no dancers, : 


Perhaps Venus brought a dowry ; the gods knew where to tap im 
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Here is all the bleak panoply of the “ quiet wedding ”’, the shri nk- 
ing behind solemnity, the marriage as a rendezvous of two people 
at bay ; the sense of connivance at something disgusting but neces- 
sary with a suggestion of the old pretence that it is done with the 
purest of motives. 

It can easily be imagined that instead of being conducted with 
music and laughter, torches and dances to the well ministered nup= 
tial couch they hurried away on a honeymoon where they secured 
that circumstantial peace and solitude which they had lost the 
ability of securing in the company of men. 4 

It is hard not to sympathize with Venus. The writers and artists 
who suppressed this story of her melancholy degradation show a_ 
professional honor that does them credit. The tradition of an impe- 
rious goddess admired as the perfect voluptuary was worth preser- — 
ving, intact. 
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The vase painting is specific at only one point — the actual wed- 
ding. What came before and what after must be deduced to one’s” 
own satisfaction. What explanation for instance did the young" 
man make to his father when he brought home his great bride in- | 
stead of the female slave not to cost above three hundred dinars, 
perhaps after arrangements had been made for a diplomatic match 
by which aristocracy might have been engaged to gild their gold, 
or by which two fecund fortunes would have been brought together. 


gold. +g 
While the aging of Venus was imperceptible the aging of 

young man probably was not. We may see him becoming pl 
the muscles sagging, the limbs lax, the breath tainted with oral wh 


of imagination but of circumspection. 

Just at what time Venus left him it is hard to say a 
was with him to the end when he left her by way of th: 
merely acknowledges that man has a signee ores 
life than the gods. - 

Probably she stepped out of his bed some 
contemplation of his bloated ness whose co: 
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youth into sloven middle age disgusted her, since to her keener 
comprehension the process of aging was visible. She might have then 
felt a sudden acute nausea at the folds of jowl and chins, making a 
brackish burial of his face. The regularity of his snore may have 
infuriated her. Perhaps his sensu lity, the more uncontrolled be- 
cause it was enlightened and apportioned by habits embittered her. 

She stepped out of his bed then and perhaps for the greater deri- 
sion of this lord of hers uncovered him, unbaring the profuse mush- 
room of his paunch, the puddles of his dimples, the laughable 
detours of his hams. As she swept away the fanned air fluttered 
upon him. He probably drew his body together closer, squirmed and 
finally undid his lids as part of the contorting shudder that ran 
manylegged upon him. 

He woke, observed the vacancy at his side and attributing it 
with prosaic logic to physical exig ency waited for her. But she did 
not return. Obviously this was no ordinary leaving of the room. 
Perhaps he shut his eyes keeping a discommoding consciousness of 
her absence over his mind in a dream. The sun came ; but there was 
no rumor of her reappearance. 

The first guess was that she was bedded somewhere else. Perhaps 
he had called his pages together and examined them severely. He 
certainly remembered Hatdsonit neighbors, guardsmen and stran- 
gers in the city. We can imagine him methodically grilling the wo- 
men, hopping here and there, feeling his loss very keenly. E 

At the next festival of the gods it is likely that he indignantly 
reproached her at her altar, perhaps even vowing to take another 
wife in her place. Let us allow this shred of mirth to the goddess. 

Very likely he worshipped at other altars complaining to mar- 3 
riage-faithful Juno of his desertion, Eventually he married again. Oa 
The bed like the board had to be kept supplied ; and perhaps the ~ Re 
failure of Venus who had an infertile womb was requited by the 
new wife with a succession of nuggety, lolloping infants. 
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More probably still, the end sat down with the beginning, only 
the breadth of politeness between them and their parting came after st 
the first night. 28 
- The mortified goddess went through the ceremony that we have | 
‘seen painted with such rancorous realism on the vase. We may pre- 
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embarkation on the return voyage. Sits 

Venus and her young man are at the front of the ship, wate 
enfolded in sweet impatience, Oe 

The lines are untied. Long poles kick at the piers ; slowly, w 
moaning timbers, the ship is balked into the stream. The oars rij 
the waters ; under the feet, and upon the eyes, there is the thrilling 
lurch of movement. The breeze rises, stroking the hair and refreshin; 
the temples ; the running sailors, singing as if they were catching 
in their throats, rear up the sails, which, as they fill, stagger 4 
ship and drive with the wind’s fist in them. 

Venus and her husband look back at the harbor narrowing on 
sky like a watchful eye contracting. They are free, but for t 
day’s length, the lazy yellow body of the day, 

And the day ends. 

The wedding supper is served ; warm wine is drunk ; the sailors, 
unbidden, sing a prothalamium ; the first stars bristle ; the eyes 0 
the young man leap upon his bride. “2 

They go together into the tall canvas booth high enough to 
free from the no-doubt investigating eye of the lookout on th 
mast and open to the sky to make a lampbowl for the moonlight. 
In its glamour, before their bodies meet, they gather desire, wi L 
their usurious eyes. | ; 

The civil sea lies quiet, to bed their nuptials easily. Slow, arou 
them the oarsman’s chant, the gentle wind escorting like stately 
drapery. 

And Venus wrings from the hard caught body contenting ecst 

In the morning, while dawn is still white on the horizon, Venu: 
arises. Raw and ugly the sprawling body, the married body, scra 
ing its breath. She laughs wearily and vaguely. At his side she la 
a bar of gold ; then slips noiselessly back into the sea. 
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FROM: LIFE OF MEJICANA 


Bow before the torrential meliness of colossal rains! Do not 
great gods and thewr swift fingers move toward the earth ana 
trace the land ? then mark the potent flight of stamping li ght- 
ning the serpents forked path grooving our loamlands the river- 
lets pressing purpose. Behold the pulsing search of bloodveins = 
darting thighward — Hah \ — there will be a rich flourishing = 
of long leaves and bright clouds will sink beneath cascades of . 
flowers as fainter-gold performs the vainbow’s outer plunge, 


and from the seed come drumbeat rhythms 
obeying the hips and an indian dress of a 
moonwoman born of the sun. A mountain of 
snow is her confessor and the pine forests her 
soliloquy. The heart of the mountain is an 
ageless fire, and to herself she knows ths. : 
Ever along the sun-dust road her bare feet 
firm to earth the unshed tears of those who 
entered in the sacrificial stone... Knowing 
in death and life, to all but the wnborn her — 
fongue. 18. mute, e.=5 ee ——— 


heer hand stays the trem 


among dead eS. — Po by 

many the mound cups many — so 

now the time comes slowly toward 

her to say come, come with me to set 

the mound upright as a cup — now 

come to vedeem your dream — (the 

dream 1s restless the mound is trem- — 

bling)... 

4 Fluent mornings of calling doves touched her 

| voice ; the low song lifts to the living, of their 
dangers and the agony of love — (seed... the — 
children, to protect them from 

the gristling, to mix them with the older 

dust, to bring them ripe before the grow- 
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Chant the dim grinding of corn 
stone turned in hollow stone 

but outside the long swordleaves 
whisper sunbloody revolt. 


Night, slay me surely 

for is he not slain ? 

4s 

who suck the spiny juice of cactus 

- to belie 

ok tis flogging pain. 

sssanett 4S GONE. 

ie the moon, the great moon china-bringing é 

me so many years now — flourishing calmly monstruous on jungle 

| musk and, intimate opiate of the weaving serpent 
booms the swollen pulse. 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF ISAAC MOMBLO 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


Isaac Momblo was not a Jew but a very mild-mannered 
man with a bald egg-shaped head coming almost to a point at 
the tip of his beard. He had one of the smallest jobs in the largest 
electrical concern in existence and he got very little money for his 
work because it was vague and concerned the least important con- 
trivances in the enormous factory. His health would not have been 
bad if he had had more vitality, but the strain of assimilating his 
food was just too much for him, He had to be more and more care- 

ful as the years wore on. 

This sapped his physical reserve and the quality of the food he 
had to buy took all the money he otherwise might have saved, so 
each day and each week he came out exactly even. But it required 
his constant attention. He ate at the same hour every night, sit- 
ting at the same table, in a restaurant far too expensive for him. 
He roomed on the second floor of a rooming house as far out of the 
center of the city as he could bear to ride. He would have liked to live 
on the third floor, but for the extra flight of stairs. 

Nobody in the factory knew exactly what he did. Neither did he. 
When a small device ceased to function, it was sent to his bench, 
where he sat on a high stool, peering into coils and armatures and 

wiping off his glasses from time to time. He would pick up the 
small device, dust off a plate with a feather, turn a screw a couple 
of turns, and connect it with a dry battery. If it did not work the 
first time, he repeated the process absently until the buzzer buzzed 
or the tiny light glowed. Then a boy would take it back where it 
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came from. He never worked on ine big mache put © ofter 
passed them in various stages of repair he saw what was. req 
to be done and said nothing for fear of seeming presumptious. | 
On Sunday morning, he awoke at the usual hour and for wan 
of anything better to do, went down town to sit at his bench, ba 
on that morning he did nothing at all but wipe his glasses, instead 
of doing the trivial things he did on other days. Each Sunday after- 
noon he went to an artificial skating rink and astonished ever 
body there by cutting figure eights, writing his name, the name 
of the company, the name of the waitress in the restaurant, and other 
odds and ends on the ice with his skates. This he did so effortlessly 
that it did not tire him. 
When his stomach had reached the condition where he could 
eat only the boiled white meat of chicken and a square of dry 

toast, a large man with a bullet head, more polished than his own, 
formed a habit of sitting at a table in the restaurant where Isaac 
could not help but watch him. The large man had rolls of fat on 
ihe back of his neck and stuffed his napkin into his collar and he 
ate with elbows spread like penguin wings, his knife and fork at 
right angles to his hands. He never spoke to anyone except the 
waiter who brought him food on platters and in toureens. He would 
eat a dozen large oysters, a bow! of soup, and a leg of veal with 
brown gravy and four apple dumplings, or perhaps an omelet 
with a dozen eggs, a roast of beef with boiled potatoes and three 
helpings of bread and butter pudding. The man would eat ail this 
in the same time it took Isaac Momblo to chew his boiled chicken 
and dry toast. : ‘a 
Isaac got to dislike him, then to loathe him, and eventually ta 
wish him harm, not too vi iolently, but with a steady sort of tension 
which made him extra tired every night and weaker each mol 
ning. He thought of the man, at the factory and in his room, on 
the street car and the skating rink. His strength fell just below his 
minimum requirements, until he felt the time was just ahead when 
he could no longer hold his job, ride twenty minutes each eve 
to get home, or mount two flights of stairs. One Sunday, after fal - 
ing on the ice for the first time in thirty years because of his thought 
of the large man, Momblo decided to do away with him. He li 
to reassure himself that this was the one calm and well-conside 
decision of his life and during the trial, when friendly attorne 
had tried to establish it otherwise he had risen in his seat and 1 ins 
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in a voice the stenographer had difficully in hearing that it 
; all a mistake to pretend he had acted impulsively. 
While waiting for his white boiled chicken one evening he tested 
a fork with his fingers and slipped it into his pocket. The waitress 
saw him do it and was astonished, but he was such a quiet man and 
so regular that she did not report it. At home, with a file and in 
the factory at odd moments, he sharpened the tines of the ferk and 
with the aid cf an old encyclopedia he found the exact peint on 
the human skull where a blow from a sharp object would he fatal. 
This old book he insisted upon bringing into court and had the page 
with the photo of the cranium passed around to the jury. 

The evening he took the sharpened fork to the restaurant, the 
large man was particularly hungry and started with two dozen 
oysters. As he was about to attack a shoulder of pork, Isaac got 
up from his chair, laid his napkin carefully across the seat and took 
the fork from his pocket. No one noticed him. On his way to the 
table of the large man he kicked scmeone’s. foot and said, “ I beg 
your pardon, ’’ but the person did not look up. Isaac stood by the 
side of the man and cleared his threat, but the man was busy with 
his shoulder of pork and did not look at him, so Isaac found the 
ridge on his skull which corresponced to the Letter “ K ” on the 
figure in the book and with all his strength plunged in the sharpened 
tines. The large man shuddered and remained in his eating posture, 
elbows resting on the table, and the fork sticking out cf the top of 
his head. The exertion of the act made Isaac want to sit down and 
his own chair was the only one vacant so he went back there to 
get his breath. He was calm, butt horoughly exhausted. The wait- 
resses went back and forth, everyone continued eating and the 
large man slumped upon his table with the fork in his head. No 
one paid the slightest attention, until a waitress screamed. People 
‘stood up, dropped their napkins, overturned water classes, scraped 
the chair legs on the floor. Someone called the police. Before Isaac 
Momblo could get a chance to confess, a circle had gathered around 
the corpse of the large man and he tried to pry his way to the cen- 
ter, tugging at an-officer’s sleeve. ‘* I beg your pardon, ” he said, 
‘but the commotion was too thick. He could not make himself heard. 
‘Finally when the body had been carried away and the restaurant 
nearly cleared, he caught the eye of a detective who had remained 
to take measurements and said that he had killed the man. “ Go 
. on, ”’ said the detective, but Isaac blushed and repeated his confess- 
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ion in a firmer tone, politely but insistently. The detective turned 
him over to the policeman on the beat who, although skeptic: I, 
called the patrol. A huge negro wench, quite drunk, was sitting 
in one corner. Isaac sat timidly in the other corner as they locked 
the back door and drove off. The negress talked boisterously to 
him and he tried to answer courteously. At the station he told his’ 
story again and the sergeant, very much annoyed, finally gave the 
word to lock him up. He did not look like a murderer. There was 
no use arresting such a mild-looking man, since no jury would 
convict him. But Isaac was even more persistent at the trial. He 
had never known he had so many friends. Even casual acquaint- 
ances who had seen him skate on Sunday afternoons came volunt-— 
arily to court to swear to the excellence of his character. Pains- 
takingly he interrupted them to repeat his story which never varied 
and gained by repetition the convincing force his manner lacked, 
Well- “dressed men, Officials of the company for which he had worked, » 
and whom he never before had seen, testified that he had not miss- 
ed a day for thirty years, that he had been seen giving dimes to 
the daughter of the scrub-woman, that he had bought his full 
quota of liberty bonds and that the concern was decidedly incon- 
venienced by his long detention. Isaac was surprised, but in no 
sense deterred. Reluctantly the jury found him guilty, recommend: 
ing clemency. j 
‘When the foreman of the jury supplemented his verdict with th 
a plea that he be not sentenced, Isaac rose to his feet again and ES 
extreme stillness of the courtroom made _ his voice seem less 1 ins 
dequate than usual. More lucidly than the attorneys had doné) e, 
he reviewed the situation from a legal standpoint, pointing» out 
that the first intent of written law was to avoid the intrusio 
sentimentality into the administration of justice. He had kill 
man, with no lege al provocation. He had confessed. His confe 


Eis peers had found him guilty. 

«¢ I trust you will not consider me too forward, Your 
he concluded, “ if I suggest that you would be most lax in ; 
duty to the commonwealth and quite unthoughtful of yo 
oath of office if you should follow out the suggestion of o 
the foreman of the jury, which suggestion, however, 
as being well-intentioned and springing from the ea 
IVese) 


ELLIOT PAUL 


Quite out of Hreath, he sat down. His single burst of eloquence had 
exhausted him. He was only able to nod his acknowledgement when 
the judge sentenced him to be electrocuted. A murmur of amaze- 
ment passed over the audience and the cameras clicked. The re- 
porters had no precedent for the treatment of such a performance 
and extolled the defendant’s sang froid until the entire state was 
vibrant with sympathy for him. In the prison everything was done 
to make him comfortable. The prison physician had attended the 
trial, so he knew Isaac’s complaints and served him the food he 
required. No long car-ride was necessary, and nothing was brought 
him to repair. In a few days he picked up a small store of energy 
he never had been able to accumulate outside and wandered from 
one end of the institution to the other, making friends and admiring 
the efficiency with which the place was operated. The guards, after 
a short time, paid no attention to him whatever and the door of 
the death cell was not even locked at night. Isaac noticed this and 
objected courteously. He did not want to be the object of favorit- 
ism nor to alienate any of the convicts he had come to know by sus- 
picions on their part that he had some sort of a pull. 

' In the meantime, the stories of his trial had stirred public senti- 
ment in his favor and the governor was showered with petitions 
daily from al! corners of the state. But the governor had been criti- 
cized for his generosity in the matter of pardons, election time had 
just passed, and just before the meeting of his council when he 


had intended to propose that Isaac Momblo’s sentence be commuted — 


to life imprisonment, letters were received by each member from 
the prisoner in which he repeated the points he had made before 
the judge. There was nothing to be done. Isaac’s friends suggested 
insanity, so he insisted upon taking the most stringent mental 
tests and passed with a higher average than did the librarians of 
the public libraries or the principals of the high schools. The effort 
of the examination put him in bed for two days and he expressed 
the hope to the newspapermen about his bedside that he would 
be required to go through no further ordeals. Dying was such a 
radical change of condition, he explained, that a fellow ought to 
be feeling fit in order to undertake it. The prison physician was sup- 
plemented by two trained observers from the psychopathic hospit- 
al. As the day for the execution approached the electricians began 
tinkering with the chair and Isaac, watching their labors unosten- 
tatiously could not help but repair a defective switch which gave 
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them considerable trouble and which it was evident ‘they, lid 
properly understand. 

“« This is beginning to get me, ’’ said one of the guards. a 

Efforts on the outside were doubled. Isaac’s landlady appeare 
in tears in the governor’s office and, indistinctly announced, ms 
pressed the chief executive as be! ng the condemned man’s mother, 
Committees were formed, and the alienists of the state divided 
equally into two camps, one which wanted to dissect Momblo’s 
brain, another which preferred to watch him alive. The warden of 
the prison grew nervous, the guards threatened to quit and even 
the chief electrician, who had presided over more than eighty exe- 
cutions showed signs of backing down. Isaac met him daily and 
tried to convey in every way that there would be no hard feelings. 

On the final evening, an odd group gathered in Isaac Momblo’s 
cell. It was none too commodious so they all adjourned to the war- 
den’s office. Isaac was to be led to the chair sometime after mid- 
night. Representatives of the press were clamoring for admission. 
and the League Against Capital Punishment, supported by var- 
ious volunteer committees, was picketing the sidewalk in front 
of the prison. The guards wore a dejected air. The prisoner was the 
only one moderately cheerful but the general depression began ‘to 
affect him and he complain ed that his well-wishers were casting 5 
gloom upon his last evening. 

When his ration of boiled ee was brought to him, his round 
grey eyes lighted behind his spectacles and clearing his throat 
in his habitual manner, he said to the warden : 

*«* T have heard, Mr. Jenkins, that before a man is executed | he 
is permitted to eat what he likes. Is that the practice ? ” ( 

* Certainly anything at all. aa 

** May I be sure that you will not delay too long after midnight," 3 
he asked. 5 

** As you like. Jake wants to get home early, ” the warden sai d. 
The physician, understanding what was afoot, nodded reassuringly. 

Isaac had been born in Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the 
shore dinners served to the tourists are of the finest quality. |] 
began to feel desires for the richest food, not a well-balanced meal, 
but one composed of the most indigestible things he had been for- 
bidden for years. He forgot what was going on around him in his 
eagerness to make out his bill of fare. He asked for little-neck cl 
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st ind for dessert, plum pudding with hard and cold 
sauce, and some pineapple ice cream. One of the guards rushed out 
with the order to the best restaurant in the city. As the others 
appeared increasingly gloomy, Isaac rebuked them mildly. He 
tried to explain that he had neither permitted himself despair or 
elation for many years, since either emotion would have placed 
just too much of a load upon his constitution and that an ending 
of life merely to avoid needless repetition was not an occasion for 
mourning. 

‘* The more sensible he talks the nuttier he acts, ’’ said the chief 
electrician. “ I can’t stand much more of this. I’m going to take 
the air. ” 

The food was brought on a huge tray, covered with silver bowls 
to keep it hot or cold and the cover was laid in the warden’s office. 
Each dish was photographed before it was placed upon the table 
and as Isaac was eating the roast pork he consented to have the 
lights turned out a moment so the boys could take a flash-light. 
As he was finishing up the ice cream, a cheer, was heard from the 
sidewalk and a messenger broke open the door, quite out of breath. 
In his hand was a scroll of parchment which the warden snatched up 
eagerly, then collapsed into his swivel chair. 

_ The pardon, ” he said, and the electricians started reaching 
for their coats and hats. 

« T can just make the last elevated, ” said one of them. 

Isaac Momblo sat stunned at first, as'if he did not understand. 
One by one, he gazed at the empty dishes, still holding a spoon in 
one hand. His face flushed slightly as if he were going to be angry, 
then he sighed as if there were no use trying to make simple things 
clear and stood up. A guard came running with his overcoat. 

- « Youre free, ” he said, slapping Momblo upon the back, which 
caused him to cough. a 

The reporters stood in a group discussing the case with the pri- Re 

son physician, the electricians had gone home, and the warden sat am 
-jovially in the chair, talking to himself. His overcoat on, and his 
derby in his hand, Isaac cleared his throat : 
_  Tsuppose I may as well be going, ” he said, 
The others were talking so busily they hardly noticed his depart- 
Dire. In the dingy corridor, before he reached the door, Isaac glanced 1 a 
ehind him. Nobody was in sight. He tiptoed back to the wing © 
rere the death cells and the chair were quite deserted. A slight 
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twinge caught the pit of his stomach. Removing his code he 
ed fumbling with the switches and extension cords. There was < 
coil of insulated wire in the corner of the death chamber, so he cut 
off two lengths and rigged up a button by which he could control 
the switchboard. In his last days as a prisoner, he had watched 
electricians work and knew exactly how to proceed. 
,, What a connection ,” he said, disgustedly, adjusting a screy y 
which had been left loose when it should have been tightened, 
His head was bald and he locked at the calf of his leg where he should 
have been shaved. The hairs were so sparse that he thought they 
would do no harm. When all was ready, he took his seat in the chair, 
clamped on the head piece, strapped the contact to his left leg and 
waited with the button in his hand. He was in no hurry, for there 
seemed little likelihood of his being disturbed. He began thinking 
of all sorts of things, detachedly, and once nearly dozed off to sleep 
until at last a cramp in his vitals caused him to press the button 
and turned the current through his body instantaneously. 
The pardon was found, scorched, in his pocket. 
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WHY DO AMERICANS LIVE 
| IN EUROPE ? 


r. 


| Transition has asked a number of Americans living in Europe 
to write brief stories of themselves — their autobiographies of the 
} mind, self-ecaminations, confessions, conceived from the stand- 
| point of deracination. 

} The following questions were asked : 


| ' 1. — Why do you prefer to live outside America ? 

} 2. — How do you envisage the spiritual future of America in 

I the face of a dying Europe and in the face of a Russia that is 
adopting the American economic vision ? 

1 3. — What is your feeling about the revolutionary spirit of . 

I your age, as expressed, for instance, in such movements as com- 

| 7 munism, surrealism, anarchism ? 

} 4.— What particular vision do you have of yourself in relation 

| to twentieth century reality ? 


GERTRUDE STEIN 


The United States is just now the oldest country in the world, there 
lways is an oldest country and she is it, it is she who is the mother of the 
entieth century civilisation. She began to feel herself as it just after the 
vil War. And so it is a country the right age to have been born in and 
wrong age to live in. 
She is the mother of modern civilisation and one wants to have been 
sorn in the country that has attained and live in the countries that are 

ining or going to be attaining. This is perfectly natural if you only 
‘at facts as they are. America is now early Victorian very early Victor- 
ie is a rich and well nourished home but not a place to work. Your 
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parent’s home is never a place to work it is a nice place to b 
in. Later on there will be place enough to get away from home in the Ul 
States, it is beginning, then there will be creators who live at home. 
country this the oldest and therefore the most important country in t 
world quite naturally produces the. creators, and so naturally it is I an 
American who was and is thinking in writing was born in America and lives’ 
in Paris. This has been and probably will be the history of the world. That 
it is always going to be like that makes the monotony and variety of life 
that and that we are after all all of us ourselves. = 


HILAIRE HILER 

When Albrecht Diirer was asked by letter why he remained so long in 
Venice he replied *‘ Because here I am considered a gentleman; at home a — 
loafer ’’, The accumulation of the combined thought waves of millions apa-4 
thetic or hostile towards any form of creative graphic or plastic expression — 
showing the slightest originality, naturally affects the mental life of a creative — 
artist living in such an atmosphere. 

In America there are no facilities for the enjoyment of leisure or appa- 
ratuses for reflection. 

Considerable time must be wasted in self justification both verbally and 
introspectively and many questions settled which are otherwheres taken for — 
granted. 

The spiritual future of America appears too remote to allow of predictions — 
of any value at the present moment. q 

My feeling about the revolutionary spirit of my age is pessimistic in the — 
extreme. oe 

I feel that a painter occupies a place of real unimportance in an age such — 
as Ours. So unimportant is the whole field of visual aesthetics that it is left — 
as unworthy of the attention of any first rate minds as a refuge for morons, | 
unbalanced neurotics, and dull nonentities. ; E: 


ROBERT McALMON eS 
In response to your questionnaire: In general you assume much to be 
true that is yet in the controversial stage ; yet to be proved by history. We, — 
deracinated ones, if we are deracinated, may not all have come to Europe > 
impelled by some motive of the heart and mind. I came, intending to return, 
or to travel much. I felt in America that Europe was finished, decayed, war- 
and time-worn out. There it seemed that in Europe the sense of futili 
would be too enveloping. However there is the rot of ripe fruit, and there 
the blight and decay of green fruit. ; 
1. I prefer Europe, if you mean France, to America because there is le 
interference with private life here. There is intefference, but to a foreig 
there is a fanciful freedom and grace of life not obtainable elsewhere. Fr 
various Frenchmen I gather that these statements do not apply to French 
citizens in a strong sense. It may be well to live in foreign countries ; and 
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+ 
social, and human, infringments on our ‘rights’ bother us elsewhere. If by 
urope you mean England, Italy, or Germany, I think America an exciting, 
stimulating, imaginative, country with the fresh imagination of youth 
and ignorance. 
2. Is Europe dying, and is Russia adopting the American economic vi- 
sion ? Russia is a big and raw and primitive country with a mixture of many 
races. Before the war was the world accepting the German state-controlled 
standard of life ? It’s a quick judgment to make on Russia. And if Europe is 
dying, her various countries seem obstinately to cling to their convictions 
and rights. There seems not to be the breath of fatalism, shattered morale, 
or acquiescence, that goes with approaching death. By the few hundred years 
time that Europe is dead what may not have happened in America ? 

As to America’s spiritual future, that is too involved a question to dis- 
cuss, as religion, sentimentality, idealism, are so generally confused with an 

- understanding of the word spiritual. Sensually Americans appear sentimen- 
tal rather than aware, and childishly incapable of facing facts that France 
has faced for generations. England in this aspect may be decayed, as English 
people are aware, but ‘decorous’ to an extent that is unhealthy, publicly, 
whatever they are privately. As far as America’s or Europe’s future then, 
I visualize it as for the individual who does not look to a mass movement 
which lets him flow in its current on to victory. Possibly writers and artists 
in America Will stop scolding about the state of society in their own country, 
once enough have become deracinated so that it is realized that all countries 
have their defects. Then art may ensue. 

3. I don’t feel that my age has a revolutionary spirit, artistically, or 
politically. The Declaration of Independence, a real revolution, took place 
sometime back. Impressionism, futurism, cubism, and abstract art-isms, 
were all pre-war concepts, and there does not appear on the horizon any new 
originative forces. Beneath the coerced acceptance of the machine age I 
sense fear and caution, reaction, and sentimentality which is worse than 
decay. Communism is the natural, temporary outcome of the democratic 
concept, and reaction against it may at any time force an aristocrat-political 
theory, and that won’t be new or revolutionary. Surrealism may be like 
Dada, nothing. At least the works of various sur-realists are unlike enough 
to furnish no clue, and Isadore Ducasse and Rimbaud, preceded sur-realism, 

utilized metaphysics, abstractions, darkness and madness and death, with 

- perhaps greater force intellectually and emotionally, leaving aside the 

hysteria and commotion. Anarchism in temperamental and our generation 
did not invent the temperament. On the other hand our generation seems 
cowed and ready to conform, to submit or to run away. What it is they are 
conforming none of them, that is, us, know ; not even the sixty year old peace 
conference gatherers. Nts ; 
4, My vision of myself in relation to 20th century reality is one of remain- 
ing myself, or hoping to. If that is impossible, what bad luck. By the time 

‘Menckens, Pounds, Enemies, and Sur-realists give their messages on what is 

_ wrong and what should be done, Transition comes along witha questionnaire. 

_ In any case, answers are contradictory, chaotic, and ineffectual with the 

be 
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wail of lost souls seeking a platform or expressing personal bias and frustra- _ 
tion. I wouldn’t dare mount one of the platforms in a rocky sea. Bad as _ 
it may be I’ll do my own swimming. As to cosmic relationship, is there no _ 
God and isn’t war hell, and there is the peace pact. May you, however, have _ 
answers from beings with more interpretive zeal. 


LEIGH HOFFMAN 


My principal reason for living abroad is that I prefer to live, insofar as 
such a thing is possible, with the maximum of pleasure and the minimum 
of friction. The struggle for existence in America, into which I early plunged, 
reached such an intensity that it finally became intolerable, hence I fled. Call 
it an evasion or what you will, but I, for one, can see little reason for remain- 
ing in a land where the people are dominated by a single andbasic idea — 
that of making a living. This is the fundamental motive underlying all Amer- 
ican life, despite the country’s vaunted wealth, which, it seems at least, 
should make living comparatively easy there. 

To me America represents an older, more neurasthenic, more dropsical, 
country than Europe. With no traditions or customs to Overcome, America 
rapidly assimulated the tremendous industrial innovations of the past 
fifty years — the culmination of all the past centuries — while Europe today 
is only entering into the gradual process of adopting them. Probably a 
few years hence, all the combined forces that drove me out of my country | 
will be just as prevalent here as they now are there. Already many farms 
surrounding Paris are being deserted by French peasants who are being lured 
to the city by the glamour of industrialism. 

What America needs is a gospel of laziness. How can a country develop 
either spiritually or artistically until it has learned how to live and has 
evolved the art of social amenities ? What can be expected of a people 
who know so little about the fine art of eating and drinking, who know 
nothing of the subtle and leisurely fashion of diverting themselves, and 
who have not mastered the art of relaxation and rest ? Art can never 
flourish in such an environment. Not until America knows how to loaf, not 
until it has drawn that finer distinction between leisure and mere idleness, 
can much be expected from it. Meanwhile, until Europe has started going on 
that wild, hectic, jazz pace from which I fled, and has forgotten all about 
its once beautiful and leisurely art of existing — and such changes are now 
obviously manifesting themselves — I intend to make my home here. Per- 
haps by that time, the pendulum in my own country will have started to 
swing in the opposite direction. There must be some limit, surely. 

Russia interests me but little. I think that in time it will become a sort 
of fat, complaisant, second-rate United States. It is rapidly adopting the 
American economic vision because the revolution cleared a way for it. When 
the country becomes properly Americanized, say in fifty years, it will be — 
producing hoards and hoards of Russian Harold Bell Wrights and Edgar 
Guests, while the one time Dostoievskys will have become mere classical ; 
legends, like Shakespeare in England today. I do not expect to live long — 
enough to see anything but trash come out of the metamorphosis. The coun- 
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— try will become industrialized, radioized, movieized, and standardized, the 


huge population of illiterate peasants will be taught how to read advertise- 
ments, newspapers, and bibles, the country will develop a huge belly, and 
the Russian populace will placidly settle down to the preoccupation of mo- 
ney grubbing. 

I expect to see nothing more than novel experiments come out of the 
present age — or out of the next several generations — which above all is a 
time of change, transition, and experimentation. I admit my inability to 
find any great revolutionary spirit, except materially, being expressed 
today. These are the days of new values and inventions, of trials and tests. 
The world is undergoing many radical material changes, which are affecting 
its entire spiritual life, I grant, but which are throwing it more and more 
increasingly into chaos, bewilderment, and confusion. 

Anarchism and communism are nothing more than what the tenets and 
theories of Christianity would have been, had the latter ever been put into 
practice — the fundamental teachings of Christ, if brought into actual play — 
but they have no more place in the world today than Christianity has, and 
will suffer the same fate, I fear. The little group of surrealists — fighting, 
groping, experimenting are expressing the chaos of their age, which is a 
difficult and wholly transitory task. And their works are as temporal as the 
passing seasons. 

As for myself, I would have much preferred to have been born before the 
introduction of the machine ; in a slower, more leisurely, more graceful, and 
less cluttered age. Full, well-rounded, blossomed-out individuals are hard to 
find in this day of specialization, when practically everybody is preoccupied 
with the mere business of making a living and is directing the bulk of his 
energy in that direction. Somehow, it is difficult for me to adjust myself 
to the tempo of all this speed, noise, confusion and jazz. I am of this age 
but not one of it. That is why I left America. 


GEORGE ANTHEIL 


When I received your letter addressed to exiles, I was astonished to 
think that I was probably an exile, but it is undoubtedly true. The time 
flies to advantage in Europe, whereas much of it is wasted in America 
explaining battles that have been won years ago. My Polish origin means 
that I love the ground upon which I was born, New Jersey, with a love 
that it is difficult to explain, or understand. 

Nevertheless musically it is absolutely impossible to live in America. 
I am a musician, a composer, and this type of artist needs vast organiza- 
tions such as opera companies and symphony orchestras to write for to 
produce his works. It is not as simple or as inexpensive as printing a book, 
for example. : 

A young composer has absolutely no future in America, because, even 
if he attains the very peak of eminence, he cannot hope to make a liveli- 
hood, whereas in Europe he stands a chance of making anywhere from a 
decent three livelihood (after the early years of struggle) to even the accu- 
mulation of a fortune. This is because of the hundred first class operas in 
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Europe which give performances every night in the season, a libera’ 
of them being fairly modern. But America has only two first class Ope 
and it is seldom indeed that they give a really modern opera. sm 
Moreover a young man casts his lot with that which is ascending, not 
decending. Europe is upon the ascent. Since the war forty new operas have 
appeared in Germany alone, while in the United States no new first class 
opera companies have appeared. Moreover instead of the three symphony | 
orchestras that New York City had seven years ago, it now only has one. 
Contrast this with the four symphony orchestras that Paris boasts. Consider | 
also the lavishness with which vast sums of money are thrown to old vir-_ 
tuosi ; the absolute refusal to spend a penny upon any composer who can | 
be called a composer, or who is even remotely recognized in other countries. _ 
I have every hope that this condition in America will change, but I do- 
not see how they can build two hundred operas overnight, or train the — 
public to hear them, and as this will take some little time, I prefer to stay a 
in Europe in the meantime, and learn how to write operas by actually 
hearing my own symphonies and operas for existing organizations. I trust © 
that this will be no spot on my so far stainless Americanism for the New- — 
York: 1928 group, but simply a very practical economic standpoint. 
I think that answers your first, second, and fourth question. As to number _ 
three... I am emphatically for what I have seen of the surrealistic painters 
and writers. Eternal revolution, and eternal change... some day I may ~ 
even turn traitor to these... but that day has not yet come, and those 
who again turn to say that youthful Paris is wrong, will again live to see — 
the day when they will rue their words. The old fools never learn. 


KAY BOYLE 

Writing for an audience it is necessary to decide whether or not explan-_ 
ations are necessary. They are not necessary. Neither human, intellect- 
ual, metaphysical or scientific. Explanations murder like a knife the 
perception. Explanations are the lie making it possible to accept the truth, 
If I, let us say, am seeking to live an absolute revolt against superiorities 
which even the most restless abuse but do not question, a dissection of 
my peculiar honor is beside the point. Explanations are invented as the 
apology for the action; invariably a collection of words as important as_ 
a lace handkerchief in a slaughter-house. ee 
Any froth that blew around the Winged Victory, Greek contemporaneous 
froth explaining, cannot put a head on the woman today. It was an act 
and not an explanation which removed the head, and to that the blood 
responds, permitting no outraging of it, while the explanation says no 
more than this: my own senses, experiences, appetites, my contempor- 
aries have confused me let me explain myself. a 
For this I have turned Indian, in an attempt to catch the sound of my 
own kind, But the hoofs galloped in another direction. For this I tur ed 
American to understand, but there were no Americans speaking for them- 
Selves. As a class they speak for a situation. Beginning with the compo 
figure of the American intellectual expressed for the moment in Mr. | 
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the w Josephson, and ending with the Unknown Soldier, each citizen func- = 
tions with pride in the American conspiracy against the individual. a 
~ Do you object to a white bath every morning before breakfast ? No, 
I like a white bath every morning before breakfast. But I say that it is a a 
white bath every morning before breakfast and it is nothing more than 7 
one way of getting clean water into a receptacle without spilling a drop. a 
_ Thanks to the efficacy of plumbing. But get into it with a literature in 
your head and get out of it clean to write the literature. To me there is 


in America no conviction which questions the value of inventions that i 
protect the flesh from everything except the importance of being cared aa 
; for. i 

+ 


The mechanics of America have afforded it’s intellectuals the oppor- 
tunity to find words for what somebody else did. They preach, but they do 
not predict, for it has already historically taken place. They invent a ly- “4 
rical explanation for form, and form has none whatsoever mystic-outline 
following necessarily the structure of action and not of evasion. 

(1 do not speak here of those artists who have subjected invention and Xe 
hence given it another value. Steiglitz, Antheil, Sheeler, Man Ray, would, 
as individuals, have brought importance to any matter.) 

In France this identical leeching upon a situation exists in the Surreal- 
istes. They, too, depend upon bewilderment and ignorance in the minds 


of their audience for their success. They are livelier than the American Nhs 
Composites and they have an honor for they leech upon a situation creat- 
ed by other artists — possibly the Académie Francaise — but at least by 

men who make use of the same medium. The Americans, with a bastardly a 


recognition for a thing stronger and better-equipped for life than them- 
selves, are explaining a situation which has forgotten them. The Ameri- 
can artist is no product of America’s zeal, but he is one of those who has 
chosen to get outside it. Some of them leave the background and accept 
simpler conditions : Ezra Pound of the first. And the question is still to 
be answered : to what can one return ? 

Americans I would permit to serve me, to conduct me rapidly and com- 
petently wherever I was going, but not for one moment to impose their 
achievements upon what is going on in my heart and in my soul. Iam too 
proud and too young to need the grandeur of physical America which one 
accepts only at the price of one’s own dignity. I am making a voyage into 
poverty because I am too proud to find nourishment in a situation that 
is more successful than myself. 

Cling, gentlemen, to the skyscraper by toe-finger-eyelash, but do not 
come to Europe. Here nothing is done for you. You must write your own 
literature, you must walk up and down stairs, and you must drink like 


gentlemen. : 
A. LINCOLN GILLESPIE Jr. 
a EXPATRACINATION 
I. (a) because in Europe I find MeaningScurry in their Organise-Self- 
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(1) very important, since the move-forward stress of English wordage is the more battle “! 
survivye-‘* dominant. ”’ aie 


TRANSITION 


Divert -— hours loll here all simmer-rife-Expect-lush-stat, GET 
is less-necessary. a 
(b) because of the absence of Tight-blank faces here. (European Matur- 
ity seems of the in-touch-with-YouthPulse ripe sort) 

(c) Liquor-Gamme abroad somewhat breatheier. 

(d) abroad, as if transplanted to an ideating DreamStanceIndef, — 
the me-expatriate remenvisages America-the-Spectacle, init- 
sensing its cosmintegrality, critifocaspecting its Univeering prob- 
ably for a first time. (local Econs are so intrude-mussuppy.) 


the Spiritual Future of America is not to evolve till a present diabetes 
is admit > removed, t’wit : America’s total lack of parent-sagacity to 
exprimply an especially-while-correcting-them goodwill toward, and to — 
cull an early admiration from the children. : 
(The EffectLoss into Personality is enormous !! — contrast the major-_ 
ity of French Parents’ Methattitude.) : 
THEN — the American Spirit will commence-sing as naive-direct- _ 
elimgoalpursue-clearly as its present FolkMelod — “ PopularSong ”, — 
frequently as blare-OutréFruct-freely as its dynaSaxophoneye. Neo- 
Polite-ObserveRigors will scourge off-away the become-cloyuseless 
of our present SklafManners — survive-a tiff with Russian Defeatin- 
divid-become-CollectiMass output, our EconGrandees will have also 
residonned the surrealise raiment of skilledlaborer-integrality — the 
SportSense will have been furthalloted into a StreetPass-Calistheno _ 
(i. e. Fair, groove-compulsed into an inevitaBanter-Fair — we are a 
GoodWill-Collective — will assume social sensitude, a BodyClap-Razz- 
Courtly deft-joice-skew-Apply-akin (somehow) to the finesse of 
France’s Golden Period. : 
The Busybody-GoodWill will have insidAmericanized Europe (thru 
Dawesian EcoHighPressures, ‘‘ Galette ’’-addvice, constant-rub-away 
of Europeans’ giving in to the squarepeg-insists of Fringlish-voice- 4 
stressing (1) travellers and resiDents, spillover-manifest of America’s ; 
Nth degree-PRODUCE-Molochism, etc.) Semitised Russia will cer- 
tainly psych Yap doubly,its individuentsremainingscorn-evaded Defeat- 
ists, speaking their present flapdoodleNonDigninholdLiable’d rush- 
out-heedless-O-Self !-stuff. (Russia’s soon-enormous CollectiOutput — 
will yet lag indef-behind America’s shrewd-ingeniuity’d Get-Rich-— 
Quick-Fellers !’d individ-catalysing Produce-Outvent.) 1 


2 se eee 


Communism, Surrealism, Anarchism — degrees of LyriProtestism — 

since Lyrism is based in Individualism the BureauLyrism of C. is an | 
obvious paradox. — A. ’s hysterLyr will always ultimately grudge-— 
pendule-reactionate, stay the destroy-(to-begin-over)-hand (tho sub- 
jectively A.’s applicable into a Recherche for the expression of the Cons- 
ciousness betwixbeyond the Abstremities “of Thought. S., a French 


(psychanal-filtfree) Try has obviously essayed to continue ‘ correct-— 


me ye 
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ness an has but barely enlarged the GamutPossible of the Hithertooze- 
* Inadmissible ’’ — enlargers Braque, Ernst, Michonze, obviously their 
Self ; the rest, GoodManner’d Dada ? — S. lacked gutsweat adherents 
collect-able to trek the toothsome of the Psych-RunningDown (In 2) 
DreamStateProffClimbs-into-Reality which André Breton skim-the- 
FreudSoup-touchly impicts. Possibly S. failed to posit a NeoAgony- 
ProCreate. 


IV. My work veer-expresses my relation to 20thCentury Reality, a rela- 
tion I feel-think to be fillfuller than any hitherto CritiCommunicLia- 
ble, i. e., mine, the necessity of lending consciousative LOGICATING 
to the AromeClashBuild-innerising FORMTrends of Music’s Melod- 
SyntheBuildAlong, the gradaccrue of which (both delib and acciBy- 
Prod) may-will tot-add sub-et-Supra integerCollects for furthing the 
Context’sImputationise ; at the same time possibuilding, in English — 
sole language evophonically free enuf to do so, — SensationForms 
rhapsintrest Composenuf to aesthConcomitate these neo-gather-im- 
putes of Thought, i. e., the MarryMomeIntentsity matings of hovex- 
pect Indeation & Vehicle-BecomePunct. My Article (transition 12) 
delineates the techBuild of this. 


WALTER LOWENFELS 


1, 


To see the ever-living spirit of man in terms of machinery, or ‘* God in 
Electric Lights, ”’ is often revolting to the man who revolves within the me- 
chanism. He is liable to hate or love his surroundings per se or attempt an 
escape by a week-end in Arcady. On this basis American ‘‘ revolutionary ”’ 
art generally divides into reactionaries who have no contact with their envi- 
ronment, and those who either love or hate it for its surface qualities. The 
two latter would correspond to the ‘ skin you love (or hate) to touch ” 
school of art. 

When the method is the transcendental use of the Machine or Einstein 
Age, not to glorify it, but to sublimate eternal values through and above 
immediate environment, the American artist, and this would include possi- 
bly a dozen or two men and women, is liable not to please many of his fellow 
countrymen who want their civilization praised with hymns to the machines 
as such, and want hymns to their gods in terms of apple blossoms. 

From a position that can absorb his viewpoint, the European may see ob- 
jectively and with perspective the values on which the American artist 

_ builds. Sympathizing with the use of environment for a purpose other than 
its immediate sublimation or detestation, he sometimes gives the young 
American artist his first appreciation. In this case the American usually 
chooses from three alternatives: he can follow illustrious precedent and 
become a foreign citizen, or live abroad as an exile, pursuing his own ideas and 
leaving his brothers in America to theirs, or — no matter where he lives nor 
how difficult the fight compared to the struggle to develop a European au- 
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dience — he can attempt to make an audience for himself in his na 
tr 
The American artist is interested primarily in intensity of emotion ar 
only secondly, or lastly, as it is hate or love. He prefers, for example, ha 
at 90° Centigrade to love at 50°. The patriot — the man who loves the coun 
try of his fathers and is zealous for its rights — feels that the America mn 
sceptic must be given a glimpse, or perhaps be forcibly given the right o 
see, What the artist knows to be true. He may find sanctuary in a foreign 
land ; only in his own country can he enjoy hanging as a revolutionist. Pre- 
ferring the danger of intense reactions, he dares hanging at home, gambling — 
that a last minute may swing him from the gibbet to the White House of his 
countrymen’s hearts. At any rate, he retains to the breathless end the sec- 
ret hope that after life is extinct he will be brought home like Napolean, or 
Columbus, to find a true resting place in the thoughts and soil of his fellow — 
citizens, and perhaps some day have his picture in every school room next 
to George Washington. ; 


Il 


Man thinks in terms of light but finds the concrete expression of his pre-— 
sent in stone. His visions are realized in architecture, and through architec- _ 
tonics their baseless fabric is eventually incorporated as a reality in his life. 

The present of architecture is always years and centuries ahead of most — 
contemporary thought. So the Renaissance, and what is known as the mo- 
dern world as opposed to the medieval, was forecast centuries before the — 
15th by early Norman and Gothic cathedrals, and Greek thought has its — 
foundations in columns and urns. Characteristic of the things in which the — 
American artist has faith, American architecture is today showing the | 
way to the world as the Greeks or the Normans did centuries ago. It rises as— 
a standard to measure the time of contemporary thought. 

The new American Gothic, such as the University of Pittsburgh now — 
building, is the expression of the purest idealism — the aspirations of a — 
practical and material civilization that provides in stone the inspiration for — 
the intellectual future of America and the world, as well as the method for a 
its achievement. 

** ...a beautiful wedding of the modern with the supreme poetry of the 
medieval.. . planned for lines that should be almost parallel, meeting only 
when they reach the stars. The result is an impression of tremendous soar- 
ing force that speaks with an American accent in every inch of its tenth ofa 
mile altitude... to portray the apotheosis of steel and of a civilization resting 
oni i410 1. Duffus, i in THE NEW YORK TIMES). 

When man surrounds himself with truly modern buildings his thought i 
liable to move in and with a present rather than a past — reactionary, cor 
servative, or decadent — where thought is conceived in terms of a yesterday 
that is static in relation to the immediate moving Dies to which it ¢ 
never attain. 
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ein the world of human affairs I presume that salvation, betterment, or 
_ the spiritual future depends on the thoughts and actions of those who are 
- conscious of spiritual values ; an intellectual is one who interprets such va- 
‘lues, or constitutes an audience for their interpretation. I can only note 
_ here that consciousness varies with the degree to which impressions are 
coordinated and environment transcended. 

The attitude of many intellectual leaders in America has become devasta- 
ting to the expression of eternal values. The hope for the future lies in incor- 
porating the bourgeois attitude with the intellectual one in a sort of super- 
bourgeois intellectualism. That will inlay a superiority complex in America 
- over the inferiority complex many of the socalled intellectuals drive into 
the layman. 

For America the age of purely destructive criticism has passed. The Bab- 
bit and the Rotarian are ready and begging for intellectual guidance for 
which the new American Gothic, built and paid for by the American busi- 
ness man, provides the inspiration. 

The Man in the Office is a Prince. He is often right, though perhaps for 
the wrong reasons. He is America : moonlight, pilgrim fathers, jazz and co. : 

heis being interred by the overbearing obesity of pseudo-intellect as dis- 
played by the majority of American professional serious thinkers whether 
they live in Brown’s Flats, Kansas, or the Rue Vaugirard, Paris. 

Revolution is the acceleration of the inevitable. In their current sense 
neither communism, anarchy, nor surrealism are revolutionary for America, 
but reactionary. In America, revolution would accelerate the incorporation 
of the architectural present into the social future. It would attempt to subs- 
titute for present false intellectual standards a cosmopolitan nationalism 
that may pave the way to a true internationalism. 

Cosmopolitanism enjoys the advantages and cultures of all nations and 
improves through them the national culture, incorporating in it what other 
nations have discovered. 


IV 


With the strengthening of the national culture America wakens to a 
world consciousness. To paraphrase A. E., we shall get more honour for the 
national culture the more the American imagination is kindled about inter- 
national affairs in the peace of the world. 

Peaceful existence seems to many of us a sort of six-day bicycle race in 
which one goes round and around an endless saucer with nightmarish sprints 
to break occasionally the hysterical monotony of unvarying dreamlike rota- 
tion, until the race stops with the sudden static of death, or one awakes to 
the cold night air, not of Broadway nor the Porte d’Orleans, but of war. We 
find that someone has been executed by the state who we believe should 
still be living, or that we ourselves are being shot at in battle. 

The Peace Pact was left mostly to the newspapers, and secretaries of 
states, and the business man in the street or in the club room. It was not 
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an important topic around the studios of the world. It was brought to a 
signed agreement by voters and their political leaders — the classes that. 
American intellectuals too often ignore or ridicule. Its interpretation and — 
enforcement will depend on intelleciual leadership fighting in a new way to | 
incorporate the layman’s vision into the spiritual consciousness of the world. P 
Peace is now an expression of theexcitement of business that requires peace _ 
for its welfare. The intellectual must take advantage of this one phase of — 
modern life that may be able to compete with war for thrills. With that fora ‘ 
beginning the direction may be maintained and the reasons for peace subli- 
mated. 7 

American business methods, architecture, and music are penetrating 
everywhere. American intellectuals must take their place beside the business _ 
man to guide the intellectual future of the world and provide a method for 
promoting and safeguarding the expression of spiritual values. -q 


Vv, 


In America the millennium requires that the Oil King or the Motor Tzar 
become transfigured into the Messiah. The new Christ will differ from the | 
Biblical one. His headquarters will be a 90 story skyscraper. He will have — 
charts to the human species, thousands of secretaries to take orders, and a 
universe of machines and men to execute them. And He will not be 
crucified. Or if He is, He will descend from the Cross unharmed and whole as — 
Houdini escaped from padlocks and sealed coffins. He will effect a Descent 
from the Cross but not as conceived by El Greco, nor Memling, nor us. The 
new Christ will achieve reincarnation through the control of efficient phy- 
sical means. He will be an organized intellectualism operating at extreme 
and impeccable efficiency to formulate laws and principles whereby society’s 
actions may be directed to provide for the intellectual a world where he 
will not be molested by his fellows — a world where people will be trained 
from the cradle not to interfere with their neighbors. 


PIERRE LOVING 


It is extremely difficult to write an autobiography of your mind when ~ 
your mind, through an ordeal of trial and error, is in process of acheiving a 
its autobiography. The man who can write a perfect history of his mind is, 
I think, no man and, very likely, possesses no mind. Isn’t this the reason 
why women in general make the best diarists and writers of confessions and 
memoirs ? This absence of mind is apparent in those romantic writers who — 
play the soulful mummers in order to get a confused emotional effect, wri- 
ters like Rousseau and Marie Baskirtcheff. The Confessions of Ninon de — 
’'Enclos on the other hand are very good, chiefly because they are not 
authentic and were forged by a man. In the Autobiography of Gibbons, — 
generally accepted as one of the best of its kind, the author gives not the — 
explicit chronicle of his thought or feeling, but the evolution of his literary — 
and mental practise. In this method you recognize a man of irreproachable — 
taste and good sense. ; a 
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_ 1. Itis natural for men to travel or to live abroad. They have always done 

so with profit and pleasure. And since the instinct is natural, I see no reason 
to defend it beyond this statement. New York, Iam told by a friend who has 
just come from there, is divided into two classes ; those who can afford to 
buy a ticket to Europe and those who cannot. 

2. A continent may be said to be dying when it ceases or is unable 
to give birth to new and fecundating ideas. For the brief moment we are 
living in, this appears to be overwhelmingly true of Europe. But it also 
appears to be true of America. No new ideas have come out of America, if by 
ideas you mean an event or arational synthesis rooted in the mind. (America 
has not even created a new logic like the arabs who gave us geometry.) Never- 
theless, if you examine the matter closely, you will perhaps find that Europe 
seems to be moribund only when equated with its own extraordinary past. 
Civilization was born around the Mediterranean (where I now write this) 
and its typical modern expression sprang up out of a fusion of North and 
South. It is this that produced the Renaissance. If you affirm that no new 
thinker as great as Spinoza has arisen in modern times, no scientist as great 
as Descartes, no painter or personality as universal as Leonardo, no poet as 
great as Shakespeare — it does not follow that Europe is dead for ever. 
It may simply mean that there is an historical lull anda dramatic pause. 
(History is not fact, but merely a form of viewing the past). 

As to the ‘‘ spiritual future of America ’’, I see it only as an extension of 
the ‘‘ spiritual ’”’ past of Europe. I can not quite agree that America has 
what is called ‘‘ economic vision ’’. America is economic because she must 
be so, but her vision — once she grows conscious of the fact that she can 
with impunity and without shame cherish one — will be something totally 
different. When you use the term “ economic vision ’’, what exactly do 
you mean ? The vision of America’s poets and artists is not “ economic ”’. 
(The economic or industrial or skyscraperish conception of American civi- 
lization originates with Europeans and not Americans). I am forced to the 
conclusion, then, that Europe is not dying (the impulses set free by Aris- 
totle, Plato, Democritus, Epicurus, the Greek dramatists, Saint Thomas, 
Spinoza, Descartes, Bruno, Vico, Leonardo, the whole Renaissance, are by 
no means dead yet). The ‘‘ spiritual future ’’ of America, taking new and 
unexpected forms, will be based, I cannot help believing, on the civilization 
created by this fertile European past. The combination of Europe-America 
and America-Europe may in time give birth to a new idea. But that is far 
away and extremely hard to foresee. Meanwhile we are living in a very dram- 
atic and portentous lull. As for Russia — she is to me and enigma as yet, 
even if she adopts American economic forms, because I do not know whether 
it is proper as yet to align her with the East or the West. 

3. None of the movements mentioned — Communism, Surrealism, Anar- 
chism — are at the living moment, as I see it, revolutionary. Communism is 
still a constructive political and economic experiment, but not what you 
would call revolutionary in 1928.Surrealism, apart from one or two adherents 
who are good writers in themselves, is a new species of bousingots. It is 
even less important than the emergence of the bousingots (noisemakers) of 

1830, who formed the hell-raising fringe of the Romantic movement. If you 
will read Petrus Borel, the leader of this Osage fringe (Osage was his own 
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adopted name for the tribe) you will see that at lesat he had a great 0 
ness of purpose, great ire, great venom (“ As a child must spit out its spit-. 
tle before it learns how to speak ”’ he wrote “ so I must spit out my venom 
against society before I write poetry ’’.) The Surrealists of 1928 strike me as 
being far inferior in passion and force than the bousingots of 1830. er 
The sole revolutionary movement I can see abroad is one that is grad-_ 
ually driving toward a return to Reason, Order and Sequence in life. — 
It is a genuine revolutionary movement to my mind because it is levelled 
against the outer forces of darkness and chaos launched by the war. You | 
can, if you like, become a meek and timorous victim of these forces, calling | 
yourself by such pleasant (or unpleasant) names as Surrealist, Communteal 
or Anarchist. But since I believe in reason illumined by a fiery creative - 
will — A Schopenhauer-Nietzschean will, perhaps — I cannot concede that — 
man, seeking unity, fulfills himself save by the exercice of that will through ~ 
reason and order. j 
Revolution of the destructive turn-over sort need not be justified. It — 
comes, as We know, of its own accord because it is a cumulus of gathered | 
events as irresistible as nature itself. But you do not for that very reason — 
‘* espouse ”’ revolution ; being a man, presumably full-fledged, you put your — 
faith rather in the essential qualities of Man ; creative will guided by reason } 
and a longing for harmony in the world. When revolution supervenes, you — 
take the side that represents to you the greatest opportunity for reason in ae 
perenially ailing world. + 
4. If by twentieth century reality is meant real reality and not abstract — 
reality, the question becomes not only difficult but wellnigh impossible — 
to answer. What is twentieth century reality, you may well ask, before the — 
twentieth century is done and has perfected that reality ? Obviously ita 
can’t be a reality until it is a reality. This reality, which can only be seen in — 
perspective, is being created day by day by forces that are visible and by — 
forces that are invisible. As to my relation to “ twentieth century reality ’’, — 
it is, I should say — in one way or another — the relation of an infini-_ 
tesimal evolving event in nature to the whole creative event wich nature is. 
Isn’t this, also the relation that Transition has towards that same reality ?_ 
Every man and woman living to-day is helping to create in a less or greater 
degree, that *‘ twentieth century reality ’’ which is in the process of being — 
born. ; 


EMILY HOLMES COLEMAN 


1. Because I am an incurable romantic. 4 

2. I do not understand what is meant by a ‘* dying Europe ” and I do 
not think that America has a “ spiritual future ”’. If she had, it could come 
only from the development of a civilization which might compare with the 
best of those which have gone before — from her learning to respect th e 
fundamental concepts of art which have animated the world’s great artis Ls 
since the time of Pericles. Great art in the past has existed only whe a 
medium was being struggled with; great literature has come generally in 


om 


the early development of a language. America has her language bought an P 
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d for — her material rise has happened at a time when there was nothing 
left to be done in music and painting — when it was necessary to return to 
the primitive to find health and vigor. America has drawn her population 
_ consistently from the doers of other countries — not the thinkers or the 
dreamers. She is the enemy of the artist, of the man who cannot produce 
_ something tangible when the five o’clock whistle blows. She has no use for 
craftsmanship and does not encourage it — the craftsmanship which made a 
European cathedral or a Botticelli or a Ulysses. I am afraid this will always 
be so — America’s prosperity will be the death of her artistic impulses, and “ke 
there does not seem to be any reason to suppose that this prosperity will 
decline. Art is first of all compensation, and in America compensation of 
that kind is not allowed. The genius must therefore leave — he must gO 
-where he can work out his own salvation unmolested by the self-conscious 
publicity seekers of his native land. 
3. I am not interested in revolutionary movements, although I know 
_ they are healthy and although I am temperamentally on the side of every 
rebel. I do not believe that people who are occupied with changing the 
world can be artists. The artist’s own problems are so profound and so be- 


wildering that if he would solve them he must give himself to them complete- : 
ly and with entire absorption. All geniuses are revolutionists — they can- : 


not be anything else — but they cannot ally themselves with movements. 

4. I don’t have any vision of myself in relation to twentieth century 
reality. I am interested in the development of my own talent, and this 
had led me into such conflicting ways that in order to find myself I have 
been forced to disregard everything else. To be able to write one poem that 
could compare with some of the best — admittedly there has not been any 
great poetry in English since the Romantics — is the most vital problem to 
me how. If I have it in me to do that, I will relate myself naturally and 
instinctively to my age, and to all the other ages, without thinking about 
it. If not, qu’importe ? 


BERENICE ABBOTT 


To try to answer these questions seems only to sink one more and more 
into a maze of complexities, impossible to answer. However, I do not pre- Bn: 
fer to live outside America indefinitely. To live in Europe — in flight — as a ‘ 
solution can not satisfy. All this talk of deracination in this particular post- i 
war exodus seems greatly overestimated. The very complex nature of 


America is, if possible, better understood from a distance than at close range. é 
The extent of one’s Americanism is put to a severe test, and that extent de- . 
notes the depth of the artist’s capacity. What is more Irish than Joyce, more $ 
Spanish than Cervantes ? To learn from Europe by affiliation-imitation is 
and not by contrast is negation. America’s artists must evolve from a civi- 4 


lization new-revolutionary in short, vastly different. The material at hand : 
for artists should be limitless if they have the strength and vision to adjust fs 
_ themselves to a rapidly changing civilization, with or without the indivi- a 
- duals, consciously or not, its very youthful energy will carry it on. In time, ste 
} that dynamic momentum is bound to produce artistically and otherwise 
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and when it has quieted down, become refined, it is in danger of becoming 
aesthetic. A spiritual future built on a material basis may be very great 
even if it is not the custom. es 

But why worry about the future ? What about the engineers, the archi- 
tects, Antheil, the comic movies, ‘‘ Gentlemen prefer Blondes ” ? What aboutl 4 
our Scientists, in fact ? Why Surrealism, for instance ? Microbes ! (question — 
number three) the biggest movements are not named... 


LANSING WARREN 


When a careless cook stirs the soup too hastily, a good portion of the 
mixture follows the movement of the ladle and ends up where it started, but | 
necessarily in this sort of catastrophe a good deal of it is scattered over the — 
neighborhood — some goes on the floor, some on the stove and the rest falls 
where it will. Substitute the great war for the ladle, and you have the reason 
why most of us are living here abroad. It is also the explanation of why we 
prefer to do it, for a course of action even involuntarily adopted is justifica- 
tion in itself and the reasons that one may think up later are so much super- 
cargo. 

I can think of scores of reasons why I prefer to live outside America. For 
example, I am one who likes to be well installed when drinking my liquor, 
and who is irritated by the furtiveness in patronizing a bootlegger. And I 
prefer good liquor to bad, and moderately good liquor at a reasonable price 
to abominable liquor at exhorbitant cost. There are other reasons to prefer 
European surroundings — 

But on the other hand, I can think ol almost as many reasons why I should 
prefer not to live in Europe at all, which in my quality of guest in a foreign — 
capital I refrain from enumerating in the presence of so many good people 
who might take offense at such allusions. 

Man, being after all an infinitesimal animal with a limited vision at best, 
requires only a little space on one side or the other of the planet for his acti- 
vities at any given time. So long as he is fully occupied, as are most of us now, 
with the four essential human preoccupations of eating, drinking, sleeping 
and propagation of the species, the question of milieu would be wholly 
indifferent, were it not for the fact that he is innately dissatisfied. The inesca- 
pable result has formed itself into the axiom, that I think all expatriates 
will admit, that when in Europe, the United States is best, and when at 
home, there’s no place like Europe. This psychology may be at the basis of — 
the continued enthusiasm for transatlantic flights and has made the fortune _ 
of the steamship companies. 

This restlessness among Americans cannot be considered as a force for — 
deracination when it is recalled that Americans, as nearly as they can be ~ 
grouped as a people, must be regarded as nomadic. Excluding the vast num- 
ber whose parents or grandparents were of European nativity and conside- 
ring only those whose families like my own were Americans for several 
generations, one can find few who remained fastened to the family homestead. _ 
My grandfather was born on the Atlantic seaboard and in the course of 

successive westward migrations it has come about that his great grandchil- _ 
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dren are now growing up on the Pacific coast. New Yorkers are all over 
America and New York is made up of Europeans and _ arrivals from the 
west. It is therefore with no particular wrench that an American finds him- 
self transported across an ocean even among people of different language and 
customs. ‘ 

That is one of the forces that will unconsciously foster that spiritual devel- 
opment of America to which you refer in your questionnaire. Non-absorb- 
ant though we may be, we cannot but benefit from our contact with 
** dying Europe, ’’ and Europe perhaps can look to Americans for some part 
of the force of rejuvenation that she hopes for. 

We are prone to resent America’s indifference to the intellectual, but we 
are too impatient. America has produced Poe and Twain and Whitman. 
That is enough for the first hundred and fifty years that we have been a 
nation. There will be others, for we must not forget that art thrives on dis- 
couragements. It lies not in environment but within, and will out in spite 
of every obstacle. It will even out in the United States. And the greater the 
obstacles the greater the art must be to surmount them, which in the long 
run saves us from the consideration of a great mass of mediocre art. What 
is most deleterious to true art is too much encouragement. With one third 
of the world’s population engaged as it is, under the prevailing inclement 
conditions, in artistic production in the form of novels, poems, drama paint- 
ings, outlines of knowledge, sculpture, short stories, operas, moving pic- 
ture scenarios, new religions, and dance contests imagine what would would 
take place under the regime of an indescriminate patron of the arts ! Person- 
tally, I prefer the rule of the vulgar taste and the editor’s rejection slip. 

You ask me to give you my vision of myself and the twentieth century. 
But really, I would rather have my photo taken in front of the Sphynx or of 
Niagara, if it’s just the same to you. What makes it the more delicate for me 
to discuss this matter, is that the twentieth century and I are not on very 
good terms. I object to it because I find it very disagreeable to persons not 
in the majorities. And it objects to me because I am always in the minori- 
ties. I realize that if one had wisdom in this age, one would golf and bridge 
and radio and motor and airplane and advertise and break records and 
one would be quite content. But one insists on consulting one’s own tastes 
instead of those of others and directly one gets in trouble with the twentieth 
century. The only way one can live with it peaceably is to find a nice quiet 
minority and crawl into it and lie low. But woe to you if the twentieth cen- 
tury ever happens to run across that minority. That's why I avoid such 
subjects as you bring up in your question on communism, surrealism and 
anarchism. They are all too vigorous for me, and what I am looking for is 

~ some ism that’s more latent, more unobtrusive. ; 

) No, I will admit, I am opposed to the twentieth century. To it I prefer 
- almost any other. I’m not so sure that it is actually any worse than they 
were, but for one living at this time, it must be taken with all its faults and 
foibles, whereas one can pick and choose just as one will when dealing with 
the other centuries. In the same manner, books are much better than peo- 
ple, than actualities — for you can shut up a book. 

P. S. Not having heard anything about Russia in the past eleven years 
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that I can entirely credit, I have hesitated to discuss it in this well-inforn 
dissertation. . oN ae é 


IVAN BEEDE 


I dont feel a sufficiently conscious expatriate to qualify. I like to live ir 
France, because I learned to write in France. Also there is such a mass of 
activity in America with such a lack of understanding and taste that itr ins 
anyone as easily affected as I am. But I dont have any definite ideas about 
the future, or the trend of the machine age, except the general nightmarish 
misgivings. However, I think we all feel much the same way, whether our 
ideas are conscious or emotional. “Oh 


HARRY CROSBY 


I 


Why do you prefer to live outside America ? 
I prefer to live outside America 
(1) because in America the stars were all suffocated inside 
(2) because I do not wish to devote myself to perpetual hypocrisy 7 
(3) because outside America there is nothing to remind me of my child-— 
hood Ey 
(4) because I prefer perihelion to aphelion : 
(5) because I love flagons of wine Ba. 
(6) because I am an enemy of society and here I can hunt with other 
enemies of society of 
(7) because I want to be in at the death (of Europe) a 
(8) because I like tumults and chances better than security be 
(9) because I prefer transitional orgasms to atlantic monthlies 
(10) because I am not coprophagous 
(11) because I would rather be an eagle gathering sun than a spider 
gathering poison. a 
(12) because by living outside of America New York can still remain for 
me the City of a Thousand and One Nights ie 
(13) because the Rivers of Suicide are more inviting than the Prairies of 
Prosperity ae 
(14) because I prefer explosions to whimperings a 


II 


How do you envisage the spiritual future of America in the face of a dy: 
Europe and in the face of a Russia that is adopting the American econon 
vision ? . 

In the pagan unafraidness of a Girl 
and because she is unafraid 
Chaste 
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+ . but the men are afraid and 
-righteous 
and disordered in their minds 
and weak 

and sunless 

and dry as eunuchs 


ee - 
P Il 


_ What is your feeling about the revolutionary spirit of your age, as express- 
ed, for instance, in such movements as communism, surrealism, anarchism ? 
| The revolutionary spirit of our age (as expressed by communism, surrea- 
lism, anarchism, madness) is a hot firebrand thrust into the dark lantern of 
the world. - 

" In Nine Decades 

ae a SUN shall be born. 


IV 


_ What particular vision do you have of yourself in relation to twentieth 
century reality ? 

In relation to twentieth century reality and by reality I mean the real 
_under-the-surface reality of our age I have the vision of myself as a spoke 
in the wheel of this reality moving 


. away from Weakness 

Me toward Strength 

away from Civilized Sordidness 
; toward Barbaric Splendor 


away from Whimperings 
S toward Explosions 
“ae away from Ashes 
‘ toward Fire 
away from Malted Milk 
toward Straight Gin 
away from Shame 
toward Nakedness 
away from Furnished Souls 
toward Forged Souls 
away from Canaries 
toward Lions 
away from Mesquinerie 
toward Madness 
away from Plural 
- toward Singular 
-away from Moon 
toward Sun. 


TRANSITION: "7 am 


HAROLD J. SALEMSON 


The one reason I prefer living outside of America is that I am able to 
live in Paris. But trying to define the charm of Paris would be about as 
futile as an attempt to fly to the moon (both of these may be accomplished 
in the future, but we are living today). The main reasons, however, for my 
choice of Paris as dwelling-place are two. First, it is today the center of the 
world as concerns the things which are of interest to me. The second finds 
its expression in this sentence of James Weldon Johnson’s: ‘‘ Paris practises - 
its sins lightly as it does its religion... ’’ And very selfishly, that is why I live 
abroad: to benefit personally by these advantages. 

It is not unconsciously, though, that I chose a colored writer’s words 
to portray my opinion. Paris is the most dangerous city in the world. It. 
is the hotbed of future tolerance. And that is why no place is more livable. 
Its prejudices, too, Paris practises lightly, and if the Parisian’s sins and reli- 
gion are both on the fly so do preconceived differentiations hold little place 
in his life. He believes in living and letting live and moreover he does it 
with ‘** esprit ’’ and carefreeness. The best proof of that is that there is no- 
one who is not allowed to take advantage of everything which Paris has ‘@ 
give in an intellectual way. . 

That is one of the things that makes me feel somewhat cheap in living 
here. Up to the present the spiritual existence of America has been just 
about naught and any intellectual life on our continent is yet to be created. — 
Those who, like myself, feel that they are here to imbibe everything they can 
and then help to forge an American entity in the superior elements of life 
must feel, with me, that they are in a way spies. We will utilize all that the 
influence of our present environment brings out in us to make an American 
civilization (or, if one insists, culture), which we will then proclaim high and 
wide to have come out of our soil, entirely ignoring that we are a mere 
branch of Paris with a slight individual touch, of the kind that a manager 
gives to a separate branch of a store. 

The spiritual future of America. That is what we will make and we will 
probably die in the attempt. Economic visions have little to do with intel-. 
lectual manifestations, but the future of Russia is chiefly the same as that i 
of America. And Paris is behind the whole thing. Tomorrow may see a returl 
to classicism. At any rate, today, having fallen into the great in-between 
which follows death and precedes resurrection, will doubtless be ignored for 
some time. The ‘‘ isms ”’ of today, descendants on one hand of the social 
and on the other of the cubism of some years ago, have gone into blind alleys 
in which many of us will perish. Politics and economics as well as the arts 
are striving to continue upon a road which is blocked by a wall infinitely 
high and incalculably thick. The path of least resistance will be a great return 
backwards, as far as the crossroad from which today’s trend has issued, and 
from there a different path will have to be chosen. When we have advanced 
far enough upon that highway we will find the few (ho! very, very few, four 
or five at the most) who will have been able to climb the infinitely high anc 1d 
incalculably thick wall. With those we will blend and that will be the fut re 
But what that may mean, we can certainly not predict. 
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«%, : 
EAS for a revolutionary spirit, expressed in communism, surrealism or 
anarchism, these contain little, as such. None of the three movements named 
‘ or any others are revolutionary. There is only one great idea of revolt, 
the one upon which rebellion and revolution of all time have been based. 
That is tolerance. Inasmuch as any trend is tolerant it is revolutionary. 
Every atom of intolerance in it is counter-revolutionary, and, therefore, 
absolutely against progress. The great revolutionary spirit of my age, I 
have said, is tolerance and the reason that Paris is the only livable place on 
earth, that it is nearer being tolerant than any other I know. 

Whether we like it or not, everything, every idea, every means of expres- 
sion, every vocabulary, every morality is tolerable. Only when we learn 
that shall we have progressed at all. Great machines do not make for ad- 

-vancement except inasmuch as they help to allow greater leisure to everyone 
for the gaining of education and the creating of an intellectual sphere. Know- 
ledge, as is tritely said, alone makes for tolerance, and however many times 
the statement has been made, it remains true. Learning does not mean the 
ability to recall at will the happenings or customs of such-and-such a day 
or period, it means the comprehension of how to live and how to further the 
living of one’s equals. Being the base of tolerance, it is the real revolutionary 
idea. 

Yet, I am asked my vision of myself in relation to twentieth century 
reality. Before the question was put to me, I am afraid I had none or at 
least was not conscious of it. Now I cannot get rid of it. Iam an ugly frog 
in an immense body of water. The frog is tiny and so terribly ugly but he is 
tolerable, though delectable to only a few. He swims feebly and can never 

-reach any shore as there are powerful currents which turn him from his 

goal incessantly. Moreover, were there no adverse forces, his negligible po- 
wer of comprehension is still capable of conceiving so many projects simul- 
taneously that he can never persevere long enough to reach any of the shores 
that tempt him. Fortunately, unless my scientific instruction fails me, frogs 
are amphibious and do not drown. Therefore, he reasons with himself in 
his own small way and convinces himself that patience is a laudable virtue. 
As aresult, the tiny ugly frog continues to swim around in the vast immensi- 
ty that surrounds him and, if not sympathetic at least tolerant to all the 
animal life about him, he awaits complications. 


KATHLEEN CANNELL 


I do not prefer to live outside America. I would prefer to live in America 
if I could make enough money to do so. It happens that I have lived more 
than half of my life in Europe. During the war I spent a number of years 


_ in New York, where I had not been since the age of seven. In spite of the 


fact that I never made enough money to be even reasonably comfortable 
there, I have never been so much alive as at that period. I find the American 


life and climate stimulating. Americans in Europe are apt to go soft. 


Lam too self-centered to answer your second question. The only spiritual 


- future which preoccupies me is my own and it leaves me no time for pro- 


_ phecy. 
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I was at one time an ardent and rather active Communis: 
become convinced of the vanity of movements, preferring to turn 
old american instinct for reform upon the only person over whom 
any control — myself. 

I love living in the twentieth century. It is full of everything that has e 
been in the world and of some new things. People who pine for other ages 
would have pined wherever they lived. To wail against your age is a eon- 
fession of weakness. 


H. WOLF KAUFMAN 


I prefer to live outside of American chiefly because I once had money 
enough to leave America with and the desire to leave America at the same 
time. It was a coincidence and I took advantage of it. There has never been - 
a coincidence since. I have never had both the desire to go back and they 
money to go back with at the same time. 

I first conceived the notion of leaving America because I was disatisfied — 
with existing conditions. I didn’t like the grade of books the bookshops - 
were selling. I bought a copy of Frank Harris, after saving my money for 
six weeks, and the bookdealer who sold me the book was arrested by a 
big-eared nitwit who stood around and watched the transaction. But what 
made me more angry than ever was that the janitress of my apartment — 
house, or to put it more exactly the janitress of the apartment house in 
which I rented a two room back apartment, objected to my sitting on 
the front door steps and wailing for my wife to come home when I had — 
lost the key to the door. It wasn’t dignified, she said, it didn’t look nice 
and the other people in the building complained. 

Since I have come to know Paris I have become less irritable. I don’t C 
like the sound of the French language, I don’t like the Russian taxi-drivers, 
I would like to have some good American coffee at the same time that 
I eat my meat, and I would like the newspaper for which I work to pay 
me enough to enable me to go to concerts when the notion strikes me. 
But I have come to the conclusion that there would be just as many irri- 
table things in Berlin, or Vienna, or Moscow, or Hong Kong. Which doesn’t 
mean that I don’t intend to go to some of those places. I do. If, of course, | 
I ever want to go and have the money to go with at the same time. 

I am not particularly enthusiastic about America in any manner, shape , 
or form. But I do have the feeling — Lord knows why — that the “ spi 
itual future of America ” is worth watching as it evolves. And I thin 
Russia is worth watching. A little later than America, though. England 
is stagnant. The best that England seems to be capable of is thei nane el 
erism of Alduous Huxley and the not-so-clever stupidities of Wyndh 
Lewis. France has all the leeway in the world. Therefore the French 
inclined to lean back and take things easy. France is a country of Fren 
England is a country of English. Spain is a country of Spaniards. There ein 
lies. their greatest weaknesses. ae 

I hate to use the word ‘ melting-pot ”. But the American is a combi- 
nation of half a dozen nationalities. After the ingredients get well r 
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ult must burst forth. The first definite American 
nas been a sort of dynamo-like powder blast. That is only 
st . It isn’t enough. Something else is coming. A couple of years 
way down on Hudson street, I saw a little circulating library in a 
con! ectionery shop. The best sellers there were Dreisers’s An American pe 
agedy and Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises. The owner told aa 
ne that most of his customers wanted to read the books but later inevi- a 
_tably told him they were ‘“ rotten ”. Nevertheless, they read them. I 
may be a hopeless optimist. I cannot help feeling that if they read good 
books long enough, whether they understand them or not, whether they _ 
like them or not, sooner or later a bit of understanding will burst through. 
I cannot help feeling that if they buy good pictures long enough because 
they have the money and think it’s the proper thing to do, sooner or later 
they will learn to distinguish between red and purple. 
_ The crities brayed in their usual nearsighted fashion after listening to 
- George Antheil in Carnegie Hall. But they ranted all over the front pages 
of the newspapers. The goddam fools didn’t realise that what they were 
- saying, in effect, was, ‘“‘ Here is important stuff that we don’t like. ’’ Other- 
wise, why pay so much attention to it 2? 
No, I think America will some day sprout forth. If you mix blue and 
_ yellow you get neither color for some time. Then, after mixing long enough, 
you may get a beautiful green. Give ‘ em time. Here’s how. But — here’s 
~ how from across the ocean. 
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1927 - 1928 


Willa Cather, Glenway Wescott, Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, 
Louis Bromfield, James Branch Cabell publish new books. 


George Jean Nathan sees [Him. 


Fifty more book reviewers discover small ‘‘t’’ in transilion. 


Bridge of San Luis Rey falls. 


Carl Van Vechten revisits Whiffles of Paris Latin Quarter. 


Pan-American Book Club doffs hat to John Brown’s Body by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet. 


Al Knopf discovers modern German writers. 


Dial appears first of each month. 


Edward E. Titus, Left Bank publisher of privately printed editions 
‘‘ with frank illustrations ’’, decides lransilion too libidinous for 
Dome puritans. 


Gene Tunney lectures on Shakespeare at Yale. 


Collectivistic tendency in literary appreciation boosted by launching 
of seven new national book clubs. 


—_——_—— 


Louis Bromfield receives Pulitzer Prize. 


Montparnasse cafes breeding-ground of new world ideals, William 
Allen White avers. 


ooo 


Louis Untermeyer publishes novel. 


Wyndham Lewis does Time in New York. 


Thornton Wilder starts on walking tour through Europe with Gene a 
Tunney. 


(to be continued.) 


BALLS, OR SIMPLE ERROR 


by WHIT BURNETT 


GENTLEMAN Mistaking One Institution For One of 
Quite Another Nature. 


A narrative 
for 


small jazz orchestra 
Pathe Baby 

A Mental Eye-ball 

tenor listeners 

and a family magazine. 


Here we we-we, here we, here we are, said he. It’s a big vague 
place. I’ve seen it by ear. A pair of ear muffs bow and do a polka. 
1 don’t know it by heart. Two pairs of black rimmed spectacles do 
a hesitation waltz. But let’s go in it. In we go. 
A, B, C. : Man contemplates a mountain in the window of which 
burns the traditional Red Light. Walks up steps. Enters door. 


Door closes. 


IN THE GLOAMING. 


Mr. Oliver Wedgewood Homes, a retired bandit, a pair of spec- 
~ tacles, author, bandmaster and garbler by instinct, suffering from 
nothing at the moment but his usual fistulae, herniae, gonococci, 
“myopia and rumpsorespots from oversitting, signed the register 
Pain his usual false name and fresh flourish of Spencerian zeal and 
artistic finality, the latter as evidenced by the three precise DOTS 
indicating lacuna and god knows what, and with a hop, a sip and a 
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COSY ink re ns 
bound catapulted straightway into one of the nearest beds 
chambre particuliére where he settled down, for the instant a 
intently contemplating the ceiling of his thought. 

You may see this thought for yourself : 

First take an orange, from which we may deduct that the worl 
is round and C hristopher Columbo was a brass bound rounder, — 
Throw the orange away now that you have the image of the World, 
which is much smaller, and picture the bespectacled Oliver Wedge- 
wood Magellan on an orange peeling sailing the brass-bounding ~ 
main, settling America, puritanizing it and in a short time you will 
have kings toppling, urchins emperors, and poor men’s palaces: 
princes’ pissoirs. a 

So many things in the world are almost exactly alike. ; 

Such was Mr. Home’s idea of it all, only much more concrete, © 

taking the title, “‘ Balls ! Or, The Jolly Round. An Abstract Filmi- 
zation of the Nordic’s Love of the Globe. ’ 

Whereat the bare white room, erstwhile square, revolved conven- 
iently, all things teugng, as the sighing is, to conform to ones | 
apathy, and as the box turned, end over end, the evolution of ‘ 
endless jolly rounds was assured. From which, without further effort, - 
to the accompaniment of a series of rolling tamborines, one could — 
see gently bouncing over the round, smooth, virginal hillknobs, all 
the push balls, volley balls, hand balls, baseballs, golden balls, and — 
children’s balloons in the world. a 

Explanation: Mr. Homes’ pleased gasp resembles the letter 
O, which see. It also resembles the round part of the letter P, either — 
of the two protruberances of the obsese B, the entrance to the Mam-— 
moth Cave in Virginia, the rim of a soup plate, and which is more 
significant, O Ain’t She Sweet, O do doe da da, do Do O’s which, | 
it may be said, in passing, had been so sorely troubling the research- 
ful Mr. Homes before seeking out, what could be more natural, a 
refuge, a release, a relaxation, a surcease, even if for a short time 
only, before settling down, with no further, sed-ded-ded-a-tives 
and no more stim-mim-mim-u-lants, to the doggoned biff-bang take 
it or leave it now first class flip-flap big time jazz opera that w 
tickling his tinnards and racking his risibles, to be called, sedate 
most certainly, Flapper Slayer : Ain’t We Got Fun ! 

Snap your fingers there, roll your eyes around, come on in, 
girl, here we we-we are right here. 

WHY, HELLO, FLOSSIE, OLD KID ! 


= 
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tec!) al wins ‘ 

Three headed lady appears, dressed in a G-string from the Mou- 
-Rouge, a nurse’s apron, and an angel’s wings. 

¥ Explanation * Tt is very difficult to play ona harp, keep time with 

a fever stick, and juggle three balls at the same time, but Modern 
Science will find a way. Regard the Solar System. 

Mr. Homes regarded the Solar System, which seemed to him 
to resemble animated caviar, c. [., salmon eggs, hen’s eggs, easter 
eggs, bald domes, glass beads, oil spots, sun spots, sit spots, polly- 
wogs, pinheads, water bubbles, soap bubbles, soup stains, and ten- 

nis balls. 

He reached to pick up the tennis ball, as one would when a sharp 
pain in the rear reminded him that they were taking his tempera- 
ture again, but in the slight confusion ensuing, he hauled off ready 
to swat the Socrateasing snooper with an unalcibiadean smash to 
the jaw, when-the sound of the old melody assailed his ears, and he 
was O so happy and O so snappy and O so jolly O. 

That he seized the said Flapper Slayer Jazz Baby Eros who had 
roller skated in, and began his dum de dum ti dum, hop and skipi- 
ty, hither and yonity, back and forwity, while bands played, flags 
flew, balls bounced, the Madame gasped smoke rings till clouds 
gathered, round rain drops fell and bounced as high as birdshot 

from a sawed-off shotgun, wheels turned, the Madame’s girls pir- 
ouetted, split, leaped, ran, hopped, jumped, old ladies coughed 
 sedately and young ones wriggled in their lonely beds, tops spun, 
beds spun, klansmen and nurses played Ring Around Rosy (a 
soubrette) a priest drew the Magic Circle, in which boys played 
marbles until the ring rose a lasso O a noose for the By By Black- 
_ bird swinging from a tree like a pie-eyed pendulum metronome in 
springtime jazztime merry ring time, ring, rang rigolo, who's your 
- gigolo, boom big trombone, boom now boom. Come on, boom, big 
trombone, groan and slide and boom along, boom, boom, boom. 
Crack and snap, rap at drum there, here we WE WE, here we WE 
WE are. Rap at drum there, rap a tap atap, shift and shuffle along, 
tee doodle de dum. Fish breaks water. Superintendent. Policeman. 
Bouncer. Madame: Child breaks plate. You break. Break there. 
- Break. Break ! Right to the jaw. 
~ COME TO NORWAY. The dark, distant landscape, the peace and 
quiet, the fjords, the Ibsens and Oslos, the Wild Ducks and suave 
smoked fish. The Greigs and the Springs, the slow-motion ball- 
bouncing trolls and the melter of souls to make shiny round 
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buttons. The Solveig, the Jazz Baby, the blondy, the Flossie, the 
fair flaxon herring that covered her brow. The Aurora Borealis. 

X, Y, Z. : Count the number of votes, and add one. This will give — 
the People’s Choice. Or you may select a jury and hang him, or put | 
him in jail for rough tumbling untumblables. Next, in any case, 
catch your herring, salt well, and serve in a large, smooth, round, — 
pink bowl, when withdrawn from which the fish should be absolute- — 
ly limp. The limper the more like an eel. From it’s nose will drop — 
one minute globe of quicksilver, which, performing the functions of 
its nature, will glide off into a corner, glistening, in the mirrory 
depths of which, when closely examined, one will see. - 

Fourteen women, alternately attiring themselves in nurses’ uni- 
forms and the most outrageous and voluptuous costumes of induce- 
ment one may imagine. 

When more closely seen through a telescope from a precarious - 
position on a slack wire, it will be readily observed that amoebae, 
in time of stress, conjugate rather than divide, but no end of tele- 
scoping will reveal which is under the greater stress andif thereare _ 
laws against rape. But what has first seemed to have been quicksil- 
ver is actually a spot of sunlight on the floor. | 

THE CONDEMNED MAN ATE A HEARTY BREAKFAST © 
OF HAM AND EGGNOGGS. i 

Mr. Oliver Wedgewood Homes, seated in the far corner of the — 
barren grey room with the vertical bars at the window, sighed and a 
put down the telescope, or rather, we see him pick up the wriggly 
rubber trombone. Wriggly rubber notes fill the wriggly rubber — 
room, and the wriggly rubber bars writhe in wriggly rubber tunes as — 
the wriggly rubber rhythms rumble through the wretched old ruins. — 
Note follows note, with its bent tail wiggling till the pollywog loses 4 
its appendage and the room is all black rubber bouncingballs and | 
gently dancing snakes. :. 

All is gentle breathing, pulsing and most indolent. Slowly then — 
the writhing, more, falling, rising, gliding. Mr. Homes, blowing on : 
his snake-like saxOphone, swaying to his big flat feet, bends his 
saxOspine and bows, sways, bows and sways again, his right foot ¢ 
on the ravished body of Venus, dressed in the remnants of a hos- — 
pital chorus girl’s Red Cross fig leaf. Z ie 

Intoxicated, the audience applauds, hands clap, madly, then more — 
evenly, clap, clap... clapclapclap... clap, clap... clapclapclap vee 
clap... clap... clap clap clap... clap... ae 
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ae clap... 

_ The tempo changes, the rhythm reverses, the claps become tumul- 
tuous, terrifying, hands rise, strike, clutch air, striving to catch and 
rip to pieces a tiny human figure in a great big room. 

‘A little bell rings. A red LIGHT appears. A hospital corridor. A 
nurse rises from a night watch corridor seat, responding to the 
light. : 

A young woman in a coffin. Drum beat. Drum beat. Drum. 

The coffin is lowered, lowered in the grave. 

A sly snake crawls up through the burial mound. 

Mr. Wedgewood Homes. Vainly he strikes at the jolly animal. 
It laughs. It turns into a hoop, a ball, and rolls away. 

A ball rolling east. Stop. From the east rolls the ball. From the 
west rolls a ball. Two balls. Bigger balls. Tremendous balls. Smother- 
ing balls. 

Tiny Mr. Homes throws up his arms in rage. The balls roll, 
drums roll, worlds roll-whizzing, dizzing, busy bally bully bubbles 
meet, two, — and break — through which, with a lean craceful 
breast stroke, Mr. Homes himself proceeds to swim through space, 
handing out here and there with a politician’s smile, his cartes de 

: ey 


S’enscrites : No more JOLLY Boleros ! 


BALLS, or Simple Error. 


GENTLEMAN Mistaking One Institution For One of 
Quite Another Nature. 


A narrative 
for 


small jazz orchestra 
Pathé Baby 

A Mental Eye-ball 
Tenor listeners - 

and a family magazine. 
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A PastDoggerel Growth of the Literary Vehicle: 


LANGUAGE’S RELAPPROACH MUSIC 
and’ PLAS TAG, 


By A. LINCOLN GILLESPIE, JR. 


To be presumed Times when coastbevels suffice-fashed the vehi-_ 
cle of the art-unity, the “ theme-giving ”’ (*) life of preScience eras 
was fewthingsphased. Now that spirituality lush-pollute-hiber-_ 
nates, creativity rationally expanticipates no aesth-objectifise © 
‘thout deLush-roughchewsing chaos-mulps of geometreatable cur-— 
rent facetphase, s 
IntuitEctoPlastCatchVagues, to be boildown-choiced into High-— 
estCommonFactor-Entensities. The more, that polydeatic Unity 
besets our nowaday, with, in TimeSpace work of pretense-water, 
Overtoneagearomaccumutanjing spillphonic byprod-bewilder-sheen- 
spray-associativity. (ThoughtContextly et Musicontently) A 
reader’s retrieve-solve to this problemSituate — touching asit does 
the supraspectral play-realm of a considerable Triune, QUANTI- 
TY > INTENSITY > QUALITY — is found in skimp-quick-browse- 
, Peruse-prepsedul-racethru-Intake. (Coffee incite-slugs phlegm- 
ee dispose). Thusway is DemosPride (**) shedding its DefySkin, to 
4 don at-least-ScanceRaiment of I-like-wot-knows-me character (***). 
i . ‘ea 

; (*) vis. — Miss Riding’s ‘* Gertrude Stein and the New Barbarism ” (transition Tune, 
ee) I ie " wot-I-like (obviously impossible outside the psych-laboratories). 
(#**) Sheilin't ie depict-communic Active Voice Agency be attrib’d only to Ae) 


FeelQualities Expositionatively fructassaulting the Conscious ? Attensh to ‘‘ I-de 
tions certainly fendoff-cut- &-retards IMAGE-Precipivoltage-Q. I. Q. (see above). : 
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ical mr nee ; 
Herein germ-starts of robotemp-yet-discrimming EsseFeel may be 


imbedded. For consideration : 


(a) Subjective Sub Objective Objective 
) Unity Coherence Emphasis 
(c) MUSIC LITERATURE FINE ART 


The parallax of (a) & (c) is an alreadyAccepted. To estaba birds- 
feather Tend among all may we assay Coherence, demagogue at 
worst or best, to be the especial character of Literature (both being 
process-obliged to jugglpose sub-and-objective pickings) — that 
Literature (*), with artpulse functly amouck twixt Sone-organis- 
Evers and HighPressureTheatrickLeaks, is actuelly veer-warrant- 
ing Coherence’s (1) cease-docile-obeiss to an AinéUnity’s gimme- 
only-icecream control-summons (2) gullabye-to-cradleRockCom- 
muNorms-ly give-ear-to CadefEmphy’s rummagey  loudtisms 
(these, if, certainly stress > phrase-nearer INITResponse — psych- 
Auriginals). : 
As instances of such Reader-OUT-with-some-ProcesStriveGets ! 
‘transveering personalities in modern English Literature : 
(A) Gerard Hopkins, “* Poems ” — here, KidEmphy’s rib-dudges 
were DebussyConcern-applies into the placamediantising brother. 
For one finds (1) quasiChurchChant nick-stresses eyecoying Ear 
Inhale (2) WordOrder-paradoxes formlifening the phraseMome 
and, if postponing Context’s immedinsoak, additfurth-glintbitting 
Prosod-rhythmicity. 
Here, then, two important contrib-features neglamorised by those 
contemporary malleators of Language, the Poets. One only (Miss 
Riding styles her a “ Primitive ’’) seems to have TakeOn-pooled the 
—Jatter device into NEXT-Exhibploitable, tewree 
(B) Gertrude Stein’s PhraseOrderParadox. Two sorts: (1) a 
_ whereby Lend of poetic PhraseContext to Music for DiVehiconten- 
tise bandy-for FormPoss’s invigNeoBreatheHappierise (2) furthren- 
ding the musicated SoneMorefragmentate, the OnceChopMomes, 
into petriMove-StillLife-interclashCubifragmentised (**), (ny 


_ « furthchop ’’-interp may serve to explocate the quasiMeteor-flocale — 


* (*) Literature, considerated here, not as Ensconce-Impart-of-TubeSquirt-ThinkGold- 
if: in-any-palataVehiclise, rather as ReudceMintMalgWright of TinderEssenceMENT in 
_ ligievable-ONE MarryMomelnevitaCarriage. Baey é Ay ae 

- (#*) Every MomeSect Unity of Miss Stein’s insones the inevita-FrostPanemusication of 


a Vladimir de Pachman. 
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of Miss Stein’s many Contextumbling divagassociable shuttle- 

rhapsodics.) Here, firstime-seem in Literature, is found the fii 
arrogallot — to the SensationSelf, of the Sensate’s artrightrite to 
nonhamply flapdoodleise (*) its own (THE INIT-)LyrPaeanise — 
by his now-thinking- “ Well-kid-guess-its-your-turn ” truly-of-the- 
InnerFollowOrder-of-Croce’s-two-theoretic-ExperiLevels’d Idea-_ 
tionBrother. The gamme-gain alone will have atoned for the now- 
impend-years of mobby crhapsexploit. ; 
Comparannototalising, Hopkins’ ‘ WordOrder-Paradoxes ” are 
the primergestes, cataclysweetmeats, the Tentanecessary spore- | 
wee GrowthStart ; Miss Stein ingénieur-analyspans a ThoughtNorm — 
into hoverhandy-choppedparsleyspawnlay, the phrasequents con-— 
templundergo furth shuttlecock-dissectage, finally chrysallise in- 
StiliLife-UNaiveté, timespace-pervase at any When of a formuni- — 
fied somusicality. 

What then, for Vehiclise, this Hopkins > Stein tend ? Shall we 
say (a) the encollar-moulding of NeoCoherePoss (b) Language’s 
(i. e. the stu/f-of-Literature’s) EmphAchieve aesthetic maturity - 
athru the distort-expense of communik-sythertooze (c) the render- — 
ing possible an equiv-inroad into ProseStatusQuo, clutterealm 


where must occur an Upheave-necessary damrush-washoutcome, — 
whence : 
(C) James Joyce (**), The contrasject from the above two, ‘ Pas- — 
torals *? — whose contemplaglint aspection necessarily logates 
MiniaLyrMomeQuiet — to the “ Ulyssian ” spacestride-hyperve-— 
lox-symphugal, gives feeling of sudden expunge into leaves-collec- — 
ting windspaces or that of playuponstardust in astroVoidRealms. 
Breath-caught clarified then, once asks what is Joyce doing to 
fomefurth the ‘* PastDoggerel ’’ march of the SoundOrganise-Lit- 
Veh, of SONE-evoke, that is. The sheer permaze of Ulysses’ Stream- _ 
of-Consch speaks selfoquently of its FirstMemImpress-of-Rhap- 
sody delight-calibre, IristTwinklisms and VocSaltimbanques a- 
bound-woof the ContinuSemb desired. As to his present Achieve of 
“ EtudePaceNexting ” (***), I must now back-trace. In a ’22 arti-_ 
cle, ‘* Opera In English, ” I commented extensely the SoneContrib— 


(*) a still-young permit-grant, by the way — the gyracontours will be slapstick a 
while. To be recalled (1) that our locomAspection is still dont-dizzy-me (2) that the Sound- — 
Marv of great Poetry somehowAbsolutely yet fix-enhances the Text EarlyGeom. 

(**) so much has been said-to-point of Joyce that I shall try-avoid Re-itroes by check al 
ing all tempt-me panegyrges and limiting my remarks to the Joycian VehicliseContrib. 


(***) as stated in my ThesisArticle in transition No. 12. ae. 
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« English : this Language’s palate ’coy-DrawiColor’d-clankfilled 
gamme, its polyethnic conson-fileage, etc., resulting in its unique 
(im-)personal DiscussDeclaim. This, then, Joyce’s Veheireditage. 
As to his enviraBecomeSelf one has only to note his remarkably 
* conditionised ” packtight supraceltic intellemasspolymagery (*) 
(still lava-dénoueising Secure-indefseemly), Ulysses, besides apex- 
finishing the NovelNorm, phrasenormly brings psych-impactity 
into the satis ZenithRealm of AesthOutPour-IntuitPossi (**). As to 
its sheer Sone VariLushUncannyExact — well, most of us can recog- 
nise Shakspere when read unKnownst-aloud. That makes short- 
ly another, another to have Chefly quintessorganised EarPalate- 
Delight. In ‘* Work in Progress ”’ (transition, actuelly) one observes 
the furthRadex of a Device’s insidicostal-complexivate-the- 
FORM flow-of-SoneRichTumbleDisplay, in the PunPass-DuoMeans 
of ince-possi-halt > resuming-the-CONTEXT’s SetUpAdditIm- 
pliqs-Bouquet. 


Allons to Hopkins-Stein-Joyce, then, — Hieraphants of that 
soleequitising RhapsiPoss-Realm of actuality, Language — A 


BAS, for a while, the Timegrinny ToneChiaro’ of “ strait ’’ Music 
— rather, HERE’s TO the immeditrekadvance of stenocrypt 
Son’Oscuro, as NonInsulter of AttenshVoltage ! 

Rhapsody, an always Necessary, oil-gush-feeds Lyrism, Rhapso- 
dic groovedecence seems to be going-on only in WordSoundOrga- 
nise. And Lyrism’s (naive-yet-) sTimeGrin must ever be sciss-glin- 
ted intoward CryptAdequacy, in fact this always Occurs in lasting 
Composition. The Arts are compenetrating — so far only so-much- 
mutowash, if you will — yet compenetrending. 


a7 
* oO 


Indubitably the work of such as Stein, Joyce and Breton show — 
proves that the Novel (as Literature) is thru with feed-my-lambs ! 
concernments. Breton counsels what may be styled the Movie — 
-ThrowBack-Inverse in his recommendHeroes’-doubleNoseThum- 
_bing-Reader- &-Author Suggest. This is that ince-new’nuf to give 
cour Gramormers a sufficomplex’d rewrite-Context Concern. A 


* int for an Equip-shirking Age !!! 5; 
irvers SHiliLite PhraseA brapta innerclash KaleidoMovie, the fugue-paced Consc- 


StreamContext permitting no dance-a-polyaan-PageMome, 
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_of Skill-freed-to-breathe-HigherConschPretense calibre, they, lone 


more ? 


.S 


“Yon aa oe be Wet Fie su: 


one feel- thinks, the Author, i. e., in thet upspue-wrec 
shamemoral-psychSituates which off &on styleflowsalong-ou 
present themselves (one sense-feels a resignincapac in the Auth 
furth-right-the-Hapmore-trend, that he will leave results to the 
develgrind of Process.) TO WORK THEN, Gang, Miss Stein’s 
& Mr. Joyce’s peal clearly that the Vehicle is now The exrudimen 
tablising CreateConcern, a now-yawning DisHibernial plasticklable 
at least. To furth-pursue ThoughtContext at neglexpense of Vehi 
FormConcomitent will be ludisastrous. Already two FormWrights 


Entitles to directly race-pursue BigFishCatchings. Will there be 


A denier-mention for those of us engaged in Lend-the-engine 
radicDetailery. ss 


j PEOPLE FROM ACROSS THE PLAIN 


‘a : by EDGAR CALMER 
p 4 


I 


: 
_ He walked slowly. It had grown hotter since the first of the 
morning when he had been helping his mother with the wood. Now 
the sun was heavy, slow, so that the light lay in great swaths tremb- 
ling over the heath. 

_ The ridge where he paused finally was bare and free. One could 
‘stand there and look off deserted miles to the line of hills across 
the plain. He had come further than he thought ; the hamlet where 
was his own house and the homes of his friends had sunk away among 
the slopes and hillocks behind him. 

The soft heat, the quiet, made him breathe quickly and happily. 
He always wanted this, alone, away, in the full daylight. It seem- 
ed to him that all his life he had been watching other people 
performing meaningless actions, when he wanted silence. And 
1e wondered, as when he had been in bed at night he had wondered 
at folk who came and went, moving and talking, when it was pos- 
‘sible to lie still and quiet and feel the minutes pressing slowly 
into his head. 
Here the world quivered, stirred in the hot day. Last night, 
ther nights, he had felt terror for the darkness. Climbing the 
yooden stairs to his room after the meal he felt the darkness catch 
is throat and creep in his trouser-legs and woolen socks. Bed, 
‘a warm sleepy hour at the fire, was miles away and the small 
‘oom full of speaking shadows. 

mother sat in the downstairs room between two candles, 
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sewing a grey fabric with the firelight on her face. His father smo 
ed a pipe in silence. a 

It had seemed to grow with him, his hatred of the dark. Yet. 
lying on the mattress next the floor, looking out the low rough 
window across the plain, watching the sky full of changing stars over _ 
his head, hehad thought often it was beautiful ; he loved to be alone. 
and apart completely. But the dark gave him a hurt, unquiet 
feeling, full of mystic suggestion as if something were about to. 
happen with a rush of silent figures or a great sound. He was 
always a long time going to sleep ; sometimes it was when the stars _ 
were dimming and turning and a mist was on the plain. 

It was different here now in the warm day. He forgot the dreams 
from his night sleep that he carried with him all the time. Until 
the voices broke on his ear he looked across the swelter of hot 
grasses to where home might be. ) 

The voices made him jump, turn swift about. He had not thought. 
any people ever came in this direction. Yet there were people on 
the slope below the ridge, a number of men and a boy, two wo- 
men, six or eight people. He did not recognise them ; they were. 
working at something ; they had not seen him. Shyly, he walked 
down the slope toward them. 4 

Several of the young men were digging at one side in a sort. 
of circular ditch. The boy was with them, stolid and flushed. One 
of the women stood silent and watched them. As he approached — 
he wondered why she or the others did not turn to look. The older 
woman squatted inside a big lean-to that had been made of two 
upright poles and a blanket, with its back to the sun. A man stood 
near her, a tall spare body curious and bent, blankfaced. As he 
came near the man glanced at him, glanced away, said a short 
not unpleasant word. The squatting woman seemed suddenly 
very old. aa 

There was a spell of dull silence, save for the crunching of the 
picks turning earth. He said “ Day to you ”’, shifted uncomfor- 
tably a moment, stood still. The plain sang quietly and hotly in 
the deep day. He could see waves of air shimmer along the ridge 
and down the slope. a 

The old woman spoke all at once and said “* Come in out the 
sun. ’’ As she did he knew he had heard her voice before, tried 
to remember. He felt an urge as if he must say something. In- 
stead he went into the dry shade of the lean-to and stood sti fly 
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be the woman. But he was trying to remember; a parade of 
days walked across his mind. 

The men swung the picks quietly. The young woman stood 
watching. The old woman squatting beside him leaned a little, 
swayed, with hands the color of old paper locked at her knees. 
None of them spoke a word. He wondered why they did not speak. 

And as if moved by a careful hand, the rolled blanket at the 
top of the lean-to fell suddenly before him, making a closed door. 
For a moment he stood astonished in the semi-darkness alone in 
the enclosure with the old woman. She did not move. Abruptly 
an intense terror broke in him, he thrust aside the blanket and 
stepped blinking into the sunlight. 

The men swung their picks. The tall, blank, bent figure faced 
the plain. The old woman in the lean-to behind him had not moved. 
In a confused silence, breathing quickly, he moved to the side 
of the ditch and watched the men working. They were small grizzled 
men, unlike men he had seen before; the boy did not look up; 
they did not seem to notice his trembling hands. He reached around 
in his mind, floundered strangely perplexed, tried to call security 
cut of the bright day. 

And when the shadow fell across his feet he knew he had been 
waiting for it all the time, and he ‘turned to find the tall man and 
the young woman standing directly behind him, looking across 
the plain. They were there, curiously still, they were there, and 
the terror had him again. He felt hedged, cornered. Yet it was 
as if he had not been noticed. It was as if he had not been there. 

Bewilderment, imperceptible, sudden, caught him heavily at 
last. He found himself walking rapidly away, half running up the 
slope, in an intolerable embarrassment, in fear. He wanted to say 

something or cry out ; the words stuck, miserable. He felt perspir- 
ation break freshly on his hands. A breeze sprang up, running 
along behind him, driving a little cloud of dust over the grass 
before him. 


II 


He told his father about it in the evening, after the meal, in 
a queer halting boy’s voice, and his father talked deliberately, 


smoking his pipe. 
But he could scarcely hear his voice ; the room was all at once too 
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quiet, full of blue shadows where the frei could not 
full of warm food smells. But his mother, who was washi 
earthen bowl in a pan at the corner of the room, turned to lis 
watched him, as he spoke. The bowl in her hand dripped wate 
to the ground. And he saw her, as if she had spoken his name 
she had misty, wistful eyes he thought; he wanted to go to her 
and cry and ‘hold her because he was all worn out. 

In the dark around the house he knew the plain trembled ¢ 
little, moved, under the night sky where the moon was rising, | 
From a long distance his father’s voice came at him, gently, and 
he was getting up and walking toward the stairs. His mother spoke’ 
after him, he did not hear the words at all, but they caressed hi 7 
and he knew what they meant. 

Here in the room it was like all other nights chilly, black. The 
cold great stars looked in, the air from off the plain lay on his 
face full of subtle noises. Yet he was more tired than ever before, 
he slept heavily, he dreamed. ; 

So it was that everything was forgotten of the day that had— 
passed, the plain, the hot sunlight, the people, the world. He was 
naked in a dark pool, he plunged, he sank, and all the words he 
had ever heard sang away toward the light and the sky and he 
was alone. Then it was a great space of shadow and he walked 
quickly along the flat ground to the end of everything. There, 
there was a sweep of light that came up around the rim of the 
earth and climbed the sky. He was cool and he was free, the wind 
broke before him and made a good whistling sound in his ears as 
he walked. Then he stood at the edge, looking down and over, 
but there was a tumult of wings deep below and the great light 
of the world flashed out and from the darkness the terror strode 
swiftly, making no sound, so that a big frightened sob burst inside 
him and a silly star whipped round and round before his ee 
and he cried out. 4 

In the tunnel it was icy cold, earth was above and below and 
on each side, there could be no light anywhere. The old woman 
stood close to him and talked in the words that brought strange 
salt tears. His sorrow was blind, bitter, overwhelming, full of 
loathing. The words of the woman were unintelligible to his ears, 
yet they fell heavily and intensely through his body as if he were 
a leather bag blown taut and empty. He was aware ; everything 
of him was tense. The great weight a the underground was on 
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Shoulders as if in a moment he must be fighting for breath, 
And despair was upon him, odd in slow tears, crushed. 

: ‘He was looking into the stone room and the old woman squat- 
ted beside him, hands clasped, swaying. In the room the boy was 
dying on the stone bench, and the tall man looked up and away 
from him with broken eyes. The voices were everywhere, in the 
tunnel, thronging at the door, seeming to come long distances, 
swelling in grief, sweeping off and around on the walls, they were 
harsh and sweet. 


ier 


III 


He awoke, feeling his whole body stiff and trembling. For a 
moment he seemed to be lying out on the plain, staring across 
darkness over great breathing miles of night, then the little room 
resolved itself to his aching eyes in the dark. The mattress was 
rough under him and where his shaking body touched, it was damp 
and sticky. The house was perfectly still, he could hear his mother 
breathing in the other room. Then, with a quick gesture, he stood 
up and went to the stairs. 

Breathless he was on the plain and walking quickly, almost 
running. He was clad in a gaping buttonless shirt and ragged 
trousers, so that his legs and neck and chest shone silver bare in 
the moonlight. His hair was rough from sleep and brooded above 
his head. The plain was in a great heap, glistening and dew-wet. 
He felt his arms smarting from his tossing on the mattress. The 
stars quivered and balanced in the deep pulse of the night, over 
the far ridge the moon hung low. 

The heavy grass hurt his feet, he could feel them smeared with 
dew and earth. Somewhere off far a bird called with a sly, mournful 
note. Over the wideness of the plain small ridges reached up grc- 
tesque before him, stricken with shadows, steep. Yet he hurried, 
hearing his breath come in quick gasps and clenching his hands. 
It was a long way, he thought, his steps were full of terror for him. 
Once he looked sharply behind for the footsteps he had heard ; 
black dark was there, he said a brief hysterical word. 

And onthe ridge at last, the ridge of the warm day, the sunlight, 
the people, he was alone, standing trepidant, looking down the 
slope. It was covered with moonlight that wasted across the grass 
in a great circle, everything was clear and bare like the daytime. 
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ae thrust into the earth, blanket-covered, 
ne rubbed a hand across his wet face. Where the ditch had be 
| where the men had worked with their picks, was the long grass 
! _ of the plain, shifting in the moonlight, shadowy and beautiful. 
* The stars were fading, leaving a nebulous white path across the 


HAIRY TALES OF ‘THE AZTEC 
and THE INCA PERIODS 


The Creation of the Earth. 


Two Gods, Quetzalcouatl and Tezcatlipoca, brought the earth 
goddess down from heaven. She had eyes at every joint and mouths 
with which she bit like a beast of prey. Before the two gods brought 
down the earth goddess from heaven, there was already water, 
although no one knows who created it. The Goddess moved upon 
this water, and the gods seeing this said to each other : ‘* We must 
create the earth ”. Then they both changed into big serpents, 
one of which grasped the goddess by her right hand and her left 
foot, while the other one took hold of her left hand and her right 
foot ; they pulled so hard that she rent apart. From the half be- 
hind her shoulders they made the earth ; the remaining half they 
took back to heaven. The other gods became furious at this. In 
order to compensate the earth goddess for the loss inflicted on 
her by the two gods, they left the heavens in a body ; they conso- 
led her and commanded that all food necessary for the mainteance 
of man should come from her. Therefore, they made out of her 
hair trees, flowers and grass, out of her skin the delicate little herbs 
and flowers, out of her eyes the little fountains, springs and ca- 
verns, out of her mouth rivers and huge caves, out of her nostrils 
the mountain valleys, out of her shoulders mountains. Some- 
times the goddess cried at night and demanded human hearts. 
At these times she could not be quieted until they were given her, 
and she refused to bear fruit until she had been given human blood. 
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A Saga of the Deluge. 


In the Kingdom of Quito there lies a province with the nan me 
of Canaribamba: the Cafari-Indians received their names from 
that. They relate that at the time of the flood two prothems fled” 
to a very high mountain, called Huaca ynan. In the degree n 
which the water rose the mountain grew and became higher and 
higher, until the water could no longer reach it, After the flood 
had sunk and the food of the br others became less and less, they 
emerged once more and went seeking for food upon the hills and 
in the dales. They built themselves a little house in which they 
dwelt and nourished themselves with roots and herbs. They suf | 
fered a great deal from hunger and fatigue. a 

One day, when they returned to their little house after searclim 
for food, they found food and corn- beer, without having any idea | 
who had brought and prepared it. This went on for ten days; 
at the end of the tenth day they deliberated how they might come 
to meet and know the being that had been so kind to them in- 
their distress. The elder of the two brothers declared himself ready 
to remain behind on the watch. In a short time he saw two birds, 
called Agua or Torito, and what in our language are called Gua- 
camayos. They came, clad like Canari, their hair firmly bound 
around their heads, as is still the custom. The Indian saw from his — 
hiding place how they began to prepare the meal they had brought, 
and how the bigger of the two laid aside the Lliclla or cloak which 
the Indian women wear. When the man saw that they were beau- 
tiful and that they had the faces of women, he came out of his hi- 
ding place. As soon as they saw him, they flew angrily away, 
without that day leaving the least thing for them to eat. ; 


When the younger of the two brothers came home and failed 
to find anything cooked or prepared as on the preceding days, he 
asked his brother for the reason, which the latter told him. Both 
were very angry, and the next day the younger brother decided 
to hide and watch and see if the birds would come back. ee 
days later the Guacamayos had really come back and began ~ 
prepare the meal once more. The men waited for a suitable mon 
after the birds had finished preparing the meal, closed the ¢ 
and thus shut them in the house. The birds were full of wr. 
and while the smaller one was held the larger bird succeedec 
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he one, and from 
nion came six sons and daughters. The bird remained with 
m a long time on the mountain, and they lived from the seed 
wi ich the Guacamayo brought them and which they sowed. 
_ From those children of the Guacamayo all the Cailari are said 
to stem. For this reason they regard the mountain of Huaca yNan 
as a Huaca (object of worship) and hold the Guacamayos in high % 
honor ; their feathers, which are much esteemed are worn during 
the feast days of the Cafiari. 
ne 


F Translated by W. KrickEBERG. 
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MY, WHAT A TOUGH CHEE-ILD! 


by BERNARD SMITH 


There is no literay movement in America in the sense of a broad 
current of spiritual life, an intangible feeling for ultimates and 
values, taking form in everyday human relationships as well as 
in art and metaphysics, so powerful that it sweeps up the thinker 
and creator and unites them in expressing the social mood. 

This country is marking time, a condition which precludes the 


possibility of movement. This is a period of complacency : what 


went before is gone, what is now is satisfactory, what will come... 
one shrugs his shoulders. The immediate past stinks with the rot- 
ting corpses of old ideals. The present is jolly with Hispano-Suizas, 
bootleg liquor, and companionate marriages. Tomorrow... the 
stars are not yet favorable. 

But this is in itself a very definite psychological state, and must 


be aired somehow in contemporary writing. Ephemeral, superficial, 


it is yet noticeable enough to be called a trend. It will perhaps dis- 
appear in a couple of years, but it exists. 


If I were asked to define the present mood of a certain group cf 


writers rapidly becoming fashionable I should reply wiht one phrase : 
hardboiled. That they are becoming fashionable is evidence 
of a similar mood in a large portion of the « public ». There is no 
mystery in all this. One understands why the past twenty years 
should have bred such a temper. Having experienced much, 


having seen too many idols smashed, being content with what 


it has and yet being ashamed of being content, the bourgeoisie 
easily turns to a kind of superior, what-the-hell indifference when 
it is not toying with idle dilettantism. The latter trend is exem- 
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plified in the sudden popularity of « modernism ” in furniture, 
cigarette lighters, textiles and Hollywood cinemas. The former 
is seen in the general acceptance of such writers as Ernest 
Hemingway and Morley Callaghan, and the tremendous ballyhoo 
of such melodramas as The Front Page, The Racket, and Dia- 
mond Lil. America has developed an enormous leisure class and 
it has got to be amused. The old sentimental pollyanna operettas 
and novels won’t do. 

I do not want to deny the genius of Mr. Hemingway, who has 
written some of the finest short stories in the english language, 
nor to deny the talents of Mr. Callaghan, who may develop into 
a master of his medium. I want merely to point out why both these 
men have been welcomed so enthusiastically by the book-buying 
public of America. Mr. Hemingway and Mr. Callaghan are graduates 
of a tough school. The war, the mad materialism of the imperialistic 
nations, the viciousness of life in the United States are not calcu- 
lated to instill any illusions in the breasts of impressionable young 
men concerning the holiness of humanity. They are what they are 
because they could be nothing else. It so happens that they are 
also artists and must express their feelings and thoughts. artisti- 
cally. But the american middle-class playboys who are running 
around with copies of Men Without Women and Strange Fugitive 
under their arms are interested in the toughness of the authors, 
not in their artistry. A hundred subscribers to Womrath’s circula- 
ting library giggle excitedly about Mr. Hemingway being a “ hard- 
boiled guy ” ; only one talks about his lyricism and his sensitive- 
ness to impression. Similarly, it is a mark of sophistication in the 
ritzier homes to have read Ulysses. Not a word about Joyce’s 
gigantic exploration of the human soul, or about his mastery of 
language, or the significance of its symbolism. Only his profanity 
and his treatment of fornication are capable of providing chit- 
chat over the tea-cups. I vomit when I think of it. 

In Soviet Russia the younger poets and novelists are also hard 
and tough. But there is a difference. Aside from the fact that they 
too went through a hell of a mess (war, revolution, counter-revolu- 
tion, starvation), hardness, matter-of-factness is part of the soviet 
philosophy. They do not want dreamers there, decadence, roman- 
tic looking-backwards to medievalism. And that is the way it 
should be. A vital literature can only be constructed out of the 
chaos of the contemporary life, out of reality regarded with a 
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fesitiy strength. The sien man oy does not ‘indulg 
fantasy ; that is the way of weakness. He does not begit OW 
or act surprised when he comes up against brutality and sel fis r 
He assumes that cockroaches inevitably breed ina damp teneme 
But it will be noticed that in the russian writers there is an act 
humanity. They do not content themselves merely with being able 
to take a sock on the button, or with looking coolly at slaughter, 
Throughout their work there runs a passionate hope for the future 
and a “critical understanding of the present. That the hardboiled 
babies of american literature haven’t got. Mr Hemingway certai 
seems to care more about cattle than human beings. And ideas a 
never play in his stories. I prefer the russian temper, although 
do not think the Soviets have yet produced a master. 

Well, let the boys and girls over here kid themselves into belie-— 
ving they are ‘ hardboiled ’’. It doesn’t do anybody any harm, 
If Ben Hecht is now catering to the fashion, at least we know that 
he didn’t really ‘“*‘ commercialize ” himself in order to take advan- — 
tage of the trend. Mr. Hecht was commercialized long ago. He’s 
the guy that started in by writing Erik Dorn and ended by writing 
pap for College Humor. Besides, I think the mode is valuable. It 
points a method to the fellows that are just beginning to find them- 
selves, the fellows that I think will do the important literary worl Kk 
of the future. 
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VACATION-TIME 


by KAY BOYLE om 


I was walking around like a nut in the streets after the train am 
had gone off, and the black was all running down my face from ; 
my eyes. I was going like a crazy-woman from one place to another 


thinking that tonight I must get into something deeper, the eyes a 
full, the mouth full, to be sunk in it, to wallow like a sow. What er 
good would it do to drink if to go home to that place empty of “a 
any sound. A good deal of your violence is not I thought. The ae 


trouble with you is. = 
- J went into one place where there was a man I knew at the ~ oa 
bar drinking and I sat talking for a long time to this man I knew. 
‘I was listening to him talking with my eyes rocking in my head 
-and when I had a lot to drink I said I just sent my little girl off 
to the south I said. He was a Jewish fellow, fat like a mother, 
and he sat nodding his head. That’s too bad he said. Yes, I could 
believe very much in something I said I could believe in something ** 
but what it is I cannot explain. I am seeing that to be a believer 3 
you are to be blinded to your own satisfaction. You cannot believe hh 
and see clear at the same time. What about your religion I said’ Bate 
-T’ve tucked it away he said and taking something to drink in the * 
place of it. I shall persist I said I shall persist in my belief in the 
spring in spite of the mud the eternal because of the moss gone 

ft under the soles of my feet I shall believe in the chicken-dirt 
he cow-flops the sow’s battle ground lousy with hoofs. I am con- 
vinced of the importance in smelling out the snouting out the 
fficient as anyone without a philo- 
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interior to ravage the exterior I am not able to sit hommes in intel- 
lectual quiet I am beginning to get tired of what is sensitive unable 
to acclimatize I am for the gay the biddy a great thing it is to 
roll home in the furnace of anybody’s mouth blasting rust like 
wine all night and no sleep but the brain too going hot as a black - 
bottom. a 
but then the morning gentlemen oh the morning with the long ~ 
sad face the black eyes aeanked in the mirror the rouge standing — 
up like an army oh beauty not lovely enough or strong enough | 
someday I'll give you a piece of my mind and it'll be a great gift . 
to you ; 
I prefer the heart winging across the pillow out into the garden. 
How flat the clouds lie on mornings like these when I remember 
other mornings other clouds riding the wind of the last breath | 
of do you see the light in the window the dawn has come over — 
Monte Carlo isnt it too lovely lovely and he answered me I can’t — 
hear you the cocaine is ringing too loud in my ears | 
were those his last words to you 
no there were more 4 
and which my lovely strained-eyed lady pull your gaze out of 
the mirror for five minutes and answer the district gendarmerie. — 
His last words to me were harsh ones I cannot bring myself to. : 
repeat them here before all these unmelting hearts have melted. — 
He said I cannot hear you the cocaine y 
Did he amplify that statement 
Yes he said that the cocaine was ringing like. She hung her — 
head and said she did not remember. We must have the scene ; 
arrange itself cher with dawning yawning over Monte Carlo and 4 
the Sister of Mercy drawing her wet thumb along her head-dress — 
pleats and the bags of oxygen deflated in the corner. What were 
his last words Mrs. Stick-in-the-Mud 
He did not draw himself up to his full height as a poet he sagged | 
in the middle there was a bright fan of red velvet fluttering from — 
his mouth and he was saying speak louder for Christ’sake the 3 
cocaine is ringing like hell in my head ay 
I looked into the bottom of my glass of and I murmured to the | 
soft blue clouds of gin I too I too should-have spat my way to — 
heaven with him , 
I said I am going home 
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No, he said and his eyes were sliding down the bar you see I was 
up late last night you don’t know what I want I said I’m afraid 
to walk out into the street alone Sure I know he said but I don’t 
feel like getting into a taxi I felt myself going out alone and | 
saw the Jewish fellow smiling at the bar because I was drunk 
maybe and I said to the taxi-man you drive down to the water 
allez filez I've got a heartful of misery to spill out I’ve got a long 
blue cape on that'll go down quick young feller 
In the taxi I could feel the water of the river blocking in my 
nostrils and the chirp of the waters always there had been some- 
thing to flatter me somewhere but now there was nothing left to 
me. And here is where you might have cheated I was thinking 
just here you might have insisted upon love. Here is where you 
might have got what you wanted because if you had kept the 
kid with you it would have had the whole world against it if it 
had turned out unnatural and refused to give love to its own 
momsy-womsy 
Oh wonder-wonder mother-love why didn’t I have a bit of you 
instead of this fierce agony which betrays me this decision of the 
soul which is decided for happiness and which results in complaint. 
Oh wonder-love which holds you by the throat until your breath 
‘is a red-white-and-blue celluloid rattle I will not have you warm- 
‘ing your bottom on my heart. Oh wonder wonder mother-love 
how comfortable you would have made me instead of this thing 
scratching its thin back against a lamp-post 

The taxi-man would take me home but he would not take me to 
the river he would take me home but not to the dark Swanee Seine 
for which my heart was parched. Willows as delicate as plumes 
would have blown out of the wet soil of my heart and thought 
of me would have made you turn all night without any sleep in 
you. But I was in my own room running my tongue along the bad 


taste of it and then I began to beat the mirror with my fists. I 


beat the mirror with my fists and to keep back the sound of my 
own voice from crying I was biting my mouth until it was filled 
with blood. All night I was lying against the mirror because it 
had a human face to it, lying with my arms around the mirror 
soothing the sad old face that was crying in the glass. 
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STUART DAVIS, AMERICAN PAINTER _ 


by ELLIOT PAUL tz 


There are many creative artists whose vigor is concentrated upon 
their form of expression, whose best energy and continual thought 
are devoted to their conceptions. Such men see things ina large way 
and state them clearly. Performance is always painful to them, but 
they drive themselves to it with more zeal than those who delight 
in handiwork, because their inspiration springs from deeper sources 
and humanity’s inertia and stupidity press upon them always. 
Rossini was so lazy that if, in the course of composing, a sheet of 
music slid from the bed to the floor he would compose another, some 
times quite different, rather than exert himself to pick up the fir 

Stuart Davis, under any other circumstances, would have been 
a lazy man. Had there been one of his countrymen painting in a 
way that satisfied him, he would have been content, perhaps, to 
watch him and to approve. Such was not the case. While he was 
in his teens, the repercussions of the amazing upheavals which 
the artistic world in Europe had undergone at the hands of Cézanne 
and the young Picasso reached New York faintly and weremet with 
the same smug imbecility which European picture merchants had 
exhibited twenty years before and had had time to repent bitterly. 
Davis had tried one or two art schools and had been thoroughly 
disgusted. He had heard the art students and professors chatter 
like magpies at East Gloucester each summer and exhibit thet 


V 


saleable product in a setting which reeked of pretension and insin- 
. cerity. As a boy, he cut himself off from all that and began, pains- 
7 takingly, to learn to paint, drawing his inspiration from the g 
uine modern masters rejected by all his associates. — pies 
2 His development has been utterly natural and unimpeded — 
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hile he has had no encouragement, he has not suffered from the 
dvice of the kid-glove critic nor dealer who would like to be daring, 
Juke an old-maid, but does not know how. In the beginning, he 
aid caricatures, adjusting the lines and planes of human or inani- 
mate subjects in order to comment upon them. His early works are 
very much like Daumier and Toulouse Lautrec in intent and exe- 
cution, but in varying outlines and shapes for literary reasons he 
learned to do so for aesthetic purposes and before he had reached 
voting age had transcended the stage in which he was a glorified 
cartoonist. Unaided he passed that simple barrier which has stop- 
ped more than nine-tenths of the artists of promise in any age. 
He came upon the simple truth that forms are interdependent, that 
planes have inside and outside surfaces whether in nature there is 
air or cream of wheat between them, that lines bend forward and 
backward as well as to the left and right. 

Artists who are supersensitive to visual impressions, for whom 
the subtle relationships of colors and textures are intense exper- 
iences, tend always to simplification. Davis worked with landscapes 
in about the way Juan Gris studied still life, arriving at placid, 
harmonious results and identifying the objects which fathered the 
shapes he used as a sort of concession to the feeble spectator. Like 
Gris and Picasso, Davis resorted to all kinds of materials in order 
to produce the effects he desired. He glued pieces of tin or sewed 
buttons upon his canvases and used the letters of the alphabet and 
numerals in all sizes when their lines supplied whatever he required 
to occupy a given space. But like the other discerning painters 
abroad he dropped that line of procedure and studied the more 
difficult and effective art of mixing paint. : 

Davis’ paintings are all logical and as his logic has improved, 
his painting has progressed. His work is no more haphazard than 
‘a Bach fugue. As soon as he had learned to paint landscapes which 
did not look as if they had been painted on the inside of a box and 
in which no foreground was interposed like a moat in front of the 
actual subject, he placed an interesting object like, for instance, 
a gasoline pump, in a given space and carried outward into the air 
and inward through solid material the implied surfaces and planes. 
In this he gained freedom, for in painting grass, trees, ships and 
ky it required years to rid himself of the bad start the accidental 
color relationships in nature always gave him. He painted egg- 
beaters and percolators, radiators and pumps, avoiding atways 
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ture, entitled Rocks and Water or of Venetian canals varnis 
with moonlight. 

His paintings are beautiful as objects. Their significance is beaut 
iful. They are abstract in the sense that their origin lies in undiluted 
aesthetic impulses. He often borrows the form of an object without 
its irrelevant characteristics. He is the only American who has shoy 
the simple common sense to be influenced by his important contem- 
poraries rather than by his second-rate predecessors. He has been 
strong enough to withstand all the neglect, nonsense and misun- 
derstanding which has fallen to his lot. He represents the age. 

It is time now to salute him. He will be able to bear up under a 
little approval after all these years. A very few painters have learn- 
ed from his example. Several young men gathered around hi a 
in the beginning and one by one have reverted to magazine cover 
decoration or three cheers for the soviets. 

Stuart Davis’ spirit is still intact. He has lost none of his goa 
humor. He will go on, in the direction all great artist have indicated, 
and, like those estimable men, will have to travel his way alga 
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ALLEN TATE 


by MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


I have the honor to call attention to the recently published 
poems of Mr. Allen Tate (1). In view of the low state of criticism 
and the even lower state of poetic production it will be amusing 
to observe whatever repercussions they will have. 

One feels that present conditions in America are hostile to poet- 
ry, which has become more difficult than ever to write. And yet 
‘Allen Tate has made a veritable and painful effort to study 
poetry, has undergone evidently a great deal of training for the 
arduous role (of poet), and poses some interesting theories of 
‘style and statement through the examples he furnishes. 

The pleasing thing is that despite all the hurry, the publicity 
racket, the flabby literary institutions, the pessimism, or resigna- 
tion, or sophomoric cynicism that is rampant, he clings stoutly 
to certain pure traditions of language, notably of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Whether one agrees with this is not to 
the point for the moment. The poems called Mr. Pope, For a Dead 
Citizen, The Progress of Ocnia sparkle confidently. I can only 
suggest or name some of the qualities achieved, and from which 
many of us may learn. Sometimes there is a delicious tone of cruel- 
ty combined with repose ; sometimes the poems are discursive, 
— “ metaphysical, ’’ as now fashionably called — which is to 
say that they relate observations or experiences to certain eternal 
‘themes, such as death, passion, ambition, and not seldom to newer 


(1) Mr. Pope and Other Poems, by Allen Tate. Minton Balch and Company, New 
York. 
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sets of conditions, such as the subway, the city civiliz 
newer conditions Allen Tate apparently questions; he cc 
on and do this more vigorously and explicitly still, in the 
of Dryden satirizing the political leaders: of Queen Anne’s 
In temperament Mr. Tate sympa with Mr. Donne and M 
Marvell as well as with Mr. Dryden and Mr. Pope. I could 1 ong 
for him to embrace further the menacing shade of Mr. Swi 

As to style, these poems fairly reek with it: the verses are li 
ber, bristle with deliberate and skilled irregularities ; they reach 
for sharp and angry metaphor or onomatopoeia. They play freely y 
within the frame of rigid meters. 

I should say that Mr. Tate generally attacks nearby Positio ns 
with his weapons and generally comes off very well. Comparing on 
with another of our young poets, I could say that he seldom fai’ 
as splendidly and as my steriously ¢ as Mr. Hart Crane. And yet the 
negations are so intelligent, the standard is so fine that a number 
of his poems like numerous ones of Hart Crane suggest permanence, 
To conclude briefly and sketchily, the 50 odd pages of Mr. Pope 
and Other Poems ‘stimulate, hold interest, refresh or irritate to 
a surprising degree. a 

There is, then, a secondary poetic movement following the i ini- 

ial impetus of 1912 to 1920: that awful “ renaissance ’”’ which 
Ms its time gave birth to Edgar Lee Masters and Ezra Pound, 
Robert Frost and Amy Lowell, Louis Untermeyer and T. S. Eliot. 
Good: and evil. es 

In the swarm some isolated craftsmen like Miss Moore, Dr. 
Williams, and Wallace Stevens found themselves. a 

But the last, poetic generation, of Cummings, Hart Crane, Allen 
Tate, Malcolm Cowley, . Archibald MacLeish, and some other names, 
receives little attention and often serious obstruction. Their collec [= 
ive fate is in the balance. And it is a delicate moment: the ar 
has acquired almost a suicidal atmosphere. The state of affairs, 
obscure and difficult to forecast. Is it the sheer lack of educat 
that is most baffling ? Is it the new and aggressive kind of “ go 
taste ” and standard wit that is most hostile ? — But then, in 
tia of this kind exists equally in Paris does it not ? — Or is it so 
fundamental and sinister barrier, something ECON a eo: t 
word ! — that is at the root of it all? ~ 
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A GREAT ONE 


by LAURENCE VAIL 


General Brown has come to town. 
Which General Brown ? 

Our General Brown. 

Tom Brown ? 

Sam Brown ? 

No, plain John Brown. 

Old man Brown of our own town. 


- The grand old man is fourscore. Those old bones merit a good 
long rest. Horizontal repose in eternal bed. Vertical somnolence 
on monument. He was the Nation’s mascot for sixty years. A 
gentlemanly rough diamond of the old school. The one typical 
old fashioned army man. True blue, true blue, through and through 
old fashioned army man. True blue, true blue, through and through. 


 & We must do something about it, ’’ said the King and his min- 
isters to one another repeatedly. “ We must have some sort of 
celebration. ” 
 « Let’s have it, ” said the considerate Queen, ‘ before he dies. 
Td like him to know he’s noticed. ” 

« So be it, ” sighed the King. Presently he had a bright idea. 
« Lest the day be confused with another, we shall call it what no 
other day is called — the Fortieth of July. at 
- « Are you sure the people will recognize him ? ”’ the Queen en- 
quired. “ He’s eighty if a day. And our people are such children 
— barely eighteen last Monday. ” 
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« And the young ’’, said the Queen mother, LU etaet SO: oon. ' 
The Minister of the Interior gently and respectfully poohpo 
«« The people will hurrah anyone who gives them beer and _ holj 
What heart will not ache when it feels a flag ? Who will not list € 
to the band ? ” a 
Half an hour later the Court reporter was warming up on the 
typewriter. 
«¢ Tt will be an ennobling spectacle, feast for the eyes and brain 
food, to perceive this antique hero, veritable Roman, surrounded 
by his adoring and decimated regiments. He had a charmed life, 
doing his bit of duty over and over, again and again. Could you 
but view his body. It is one steel scar. You see he was always doing 
what had to be done. Now having for over fifty years done that 
same bit of duty, over and over, again and......... z 
. 
«¢ He must ride at the -head of his troops, ”’ said the Minister of 
Labour, a tricky sadistic fellow, a fanatic in the pay of Moscow. 
‘But he hasn’t ridden a horse in thirty years, ” said the gentle 
War Minister. ‘i 
«© What about it 2?” said the minister of Labour, with his soft: 
fiendish smile. ‘“* Wellington rode at sixty, Napoleon at seventy, 
Caesar at eighty, Pershing at ninety, Hoche at a hundred, Hinden- 
burg at a hundred and ten, Hannibal at.. z 
a or it might be arranged, ”’ interrupted the Court inventor. ; 
Just how, Baron Guggenheimer ? ” asked the King. i: 
es Vive this. Give him a shirt of copper, steel his spine, attaching 
the nickel coccyx to a stump driven into the cocaine-frozen body 
of the cow-horse. Glue buttocks to saddle, saddle to beast of burder 
honored by the occasion. Under his knee caps, insert steel ; put 
magnet in the old nag’s belly. Keep his eyes open by wiring lids 
to solid wig riveted into head by ‘ Comfy’ nails — they’re strong 
though soft and painless. For moustache apply to Potsdam ae 
Other requisites should be in the eyes of the beholders. ’ oad 
‘But he’s all tired out, ’”’ said the Queen. ‘* Can’t we have some- 
one else ride instead ? His son ? Or his grandson ? Or one of his 
srandnephews ? ” af 
* The people wouldn’t like it, ”’ said the King. 

** But they wouldn’t see, dear. ”’ 
Well, he wouldn’t like it. He’s depressed when he’s off duty. 5 
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: Already at six a. m. the sensitive populace feels the approach of 
that drab and at the same time almost cosmic fatigue that holidays 
Sive gratis to their enjoyers. It is, however, on the surface — the 
only part of itself it often deigns to know — cheery as a Christian 
Science martyr. The papers have told it to expect a treat. General 
Brown will ride by at midday. 

The hours get longer, hotter. Finally, unexpectedly, it is high 
noon. Without the least regard to sex or age, the Republican Guards 
bisect the metropolitan population. Presently, down the broomed 
aisle — so dismal, drives Gentil Traap, Chief of Police, in a Rolls 
Royce baby carriage. Now why does why so middleaged a man 
employ this infantile conveyance ? Is it to tranquillize the naive 
thief, or to lead him on, deceive him ? The latter — those sleuth 
eyes glare holes through the mob like Robert Coates’ X —ray bullet. 
Marvellous what a great policeman can do with two mere eyes! 
Compare him to Smith, Dupont, or any fellow. Smith stares, round 
eyed, not seeing ; one wonders why he exerts himself to keep the 
lids unjoined. Popeyed, drawing no swift conclusion, Dupont 
often discerns the thing in front provided it look like itself and 
does no erratic shifting. He can take certain local exercise — wink, 
blink, or ogle. But Traap ! He uses his eyes for seeing. His 
glances, arrow-wasps, sting the bull’s eye of the seedy conscience. 

Note, if you doubt the ability of our chief, the antics of one man, 
Auguste Rousseau, a distinctly intelligent pickpocket. Sheer ner- 
vousness, net opportunism, urges him to hide his neurotic thumb — 
the clumsiest of his tools — in the pocket book of an opulent 
grocer. Sudden he squirms : the Prefet’s Kodak eye has irrevoc- 
ably snapped him. In spite of the heat of the day, he sweats cold: 
he is in his delirium seeing things: dossiers, police sticks, the 


Bastille ; ropes, bread and water, the guillotine, a large number | 


of signifiant horrors. And yet, being intelligent, somewhat plucky, 
he continues the losing battle. He extricates — masterpiece 
of legerdemain — his rash scared hand, conceals it in his own 
pocket. He gnaws his tongue ; he knows, too late as usual, that 
he has retreated in a tell-tale direction. A pocket, even his own, 
is the one place to which a pickpocket’s hand should not retire. 


Surely the Chief of Police knows that there are men — none are 


more dangerous — to whom crime is something more than a means 
of making money. Indeed, no admonition, entreaty, threat can 


restrain the man born with the itch for pockets, Let him keep 
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his hands off alien coats and pants, gre inevitably g ives 
away by indulging in that perverse, unsocial crime ‘ot p 
his own pocket. 
Finally the Prefet drives out of sight of that particular n ms 
of mob whose hopes and fears we are recording. These seve 
thousand, relieved, go hysterical over the cavalry. What man, 
however mild, does not appear a pretty and exciting gentleman on 
horseback ? Children, girls, many men are pleasurably excited, 
But who is that ordinary old man riding several inches ahead 
of several men who carry cushions, nets, smelling salts ? Ordinary | 
No ordinary man could sit so high, so sleepily. It must be an eX- : 
traordinary man. It must be Brown, the General. : 
Swelling hurrahs interspaced by periods of hushed awe will, 
be audible on the gramophone records being at this moment made 
to prolong the sounds and silences of the occasion. It may he 
these records will have to be retouched to preserve the deeper 
truth, that of the spirit. For the demonstrations of a civil mob 
are, taken en masse, apt to be untidy. One group will execute 
the loud hurrah at the very moment another goes in for the awed 
and utter silence. The result is a continous but mediocre roar 
which mars the grandiose effect, creates a mean and false i impres- 
sion. Undoubtedly, if we desire future generations to appreciate 
the sentiments of our mobs, someone will have to edit the records, 
But to return to the effect produced by our General. Everyone, 
it seemed to me, showed some sort of extreme emotion. Still, 
talking at a later date to a man, I was informed of a state of mind 
which | may not have been a unique exception. He — this man — 
said that though prepared to be stirred, his excitement was not 2 
forthcoming. Being the sort of patriot accustomed to a good tir e 
he was keenly disappointed. Energetically, by means of the fol- 
lowing arguments, he went after his enthusiasm. A 
‘* That man on a sort of horse must be someone. Why it’s Brown 
of course, General Brown, the man whe won the battles. He work = 
ed astonishingly hard for an army man. It seems he often hu rt 
his eyes staring at bad maps by cannon light — that’s how he 
got that blind look. The patience the man had, listening to fool 
politicians in times of crisis — no wonder he’s a deaf-mute. 
markable sense of duty. He refused to go to bed the night bef 
the battle of Waterloo till he had assured himself the ene ny’s 
sentinels were sleepy. And yet, though he gave his vosee undi- 
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t a mass of practical details — they called him 

he Army’s housekeeper —- he found time to achieve wonders. 

T’ve lost count of the times he saved our poor old civilization. 

A worth while job — where would we be without it ? I remember 
the fuss the papers made about him when he so successfully be- 
sieged the Huns in Potsdam, the Chinks in Chinatown, the Boches 
in the Bush, the Hooligans in Hull, the Parasites in Paris, the 
Cops in Copenhagen, the Dagoes in Baker street, the Ladies in 
Ladysmith, the Romans at Home, the Esquimaux at the Equa- 
tor. He, a simple denizen of Main street, by check mating the 
Spanish main, rid Madrid of her madmen. He and no other corked 
up New-York, ripped and raped the Riff, salvaged the savages 
for the Salvation Army. It is he and no other that gave us that 
famous ten week peace which made it possible for the Free Ma- 
sons to construct the Walls of Wall street. He and no other made 
the Army what it is today, more fashionable than the Fire Depart- 
ment, though less so than the Navy. The only man of our times 
who could make an ultimatum sound like an ultimatum — he 
uttered from the stomach. He must, indeed, have been a great 
one, ” 

Several times, hardly altering the sense and order of his words, 
the man repeated the above phrases. And yet, though he did his 
very best, spoke slowly, listened hard, the enthusiasm he was 
looking for in himself refused to surge to the surface. As he said 
to me afterwards : 

« J just couldn’t get a thrill. The General seemed to me a dull 
old man an extremely old man, in short more dead than living. 

And gradually it dawned on me that we, the people, were being 
fooled. General Brown was not a man but a mere idea, a sort of 
official dummy. His horse, too, fell short of my conception of the 
battle steed. Its demeanor was meek and bovine. » 

These words, so simply uttered, set me thinking. This man, 

an honest fellow, may be right ; if so, the catastrophe can be in- 

terpreted in terms different from those accepted by the masses. 
Again I see the memorable scene. Up the Champs Elysées, stiff 
on a dun quadruped unremarkable for dash and gloss, Brown, 
the General, is riding. Though acclaimed on both sides by the 
~ mob he bows not, nods not, a curious reticence if we remember 
- what he is, the idol of the people. Is hea snob ? I prefer to see him 
4 as he appears to be —a stiffnecked symbol, an effigy ina procession. 
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Suddenly something happens. The Gaharal a cane ont. 
straight and high, lies on the ground, recumbent. Too late $ 
who ride an inch or two behind have hurled flexible cushion 
those old dry bones have struck the inelastic asphalt. Immedia 
ly, unanimously, the crowd is silent. The review halts. Gradually 
the crowd grumbles. A car appears from a side street. The impe- 
diment on the ground is driven away by motor power in the di- 
rection of the royal palace. er, 
The horse stumbled, is a common explanation. The sturdy 
steed, hero of seven wars, succumbed beneath his master. Could” 
Brown outlive his best friend ? He couldn't. a 
«* Its demeanor was meek and bovine. ’’ These words spoken 
after the event by an obviously honest man singularly disturb me, 
Suppose the Cabinet, considerate of our General’s inferior horse-— 
manship, set him upon a tame cow. Suppose that cow was subject 
to the hoof and mouth ailment. An untimely attack of this disease - 
might well prove fatal to our octogenarian hero. 
But let us return to the official version. It can be found in the 
files of the Morning Post, July 11th, 190X. 3 
* About four o’clock on the Fortieth of July, General Brown 
gloriously embarked on the terminal lap of his life journey — the 
agony. An hour later, in the King’s chamber, flat on his backy 
perished our most devoted public servant. ” 


= 


Several people were discussing the accident about the city. 
« Who would have thought it, ” said X. ‘ He sure did seem Bi 
fixture.” “ That kind seldom lives to be a hundred, ” said Mrs” 
Hookum. ‘“* He must have strained something in his youth, | 
said a young female medical studedt, 

«‘ It must have been worry, ”’ said Mrs Hookum. ‘‘ The suspense 


of wars is awful. ”’ ed 
‘* Cannon balls. ’’ swore a corporal. ms : Why should he Worry 
He didn’t know how to lose a battle. a 


‘* He didn’t always win, ”’ said the historian. ‘‘ Many bari / 
were lost on paper. ” | 
** How does one know when one’s won, ” said Mrs Hookin 
“‘ That’s easy, ” said Seargeant Holmes. “ One reads the papers. ” 
“ Somehow, ” said Amy Hole, “ I had the premonition that 
he dudies."* a 
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© Sic transit, ’ 
_ The comments made at Court were more decorous. I have an 
account of what was done and said written by the poet laureat’s 
nephew. The uncle, Tom O’Keats himself, sick abed with wri- 
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Della culla alla tomba non c’é ch’un passo, ”’ said an Italian 
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snapped the dentist. 


ter’s cramp, rose too late to make the obvious corrections. 


« Robe me in lowly coal, ”’ 

The King said to Lord Wardrope. 

‘* No jewels. I'll wear my tears. 

Leave my heart nude. 

One does not fret so rude 

A blow, with crepe and so forth. ”’ 
, 

« T am with you in your woe, ”’ 

Said the Queen to the widow. 

« Sad lady, take this picture, 

A miniature of myself in tears ; 

The artist was a baron. ” 


«© T have lost a friend, ” said the King, 
«The Nation a sword and father. 
Henceforth, every year on this day, 

Every state document shall be writ in black 
To remind us of our mourning. 


Amateurishly, yet with dignity, 
Majesty grasped the shovel. 

‘ The sod I throw into this hole, ” 
Said he, ‘ will be fertilized with glory. ” 


«© My throne, ”’ said the Queen to the widow, 
«© Must henceforth be your armchair. 

Tut. We insist. ” 

Majesty kissed the lone one. 

« And bring your sons and sewing. 

I will make pancakes for you some afternoon, 
And we will count our sorrows. ”’ 
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"Phe ee ‘batt obser’ 
Complete rigidity and ‘silence. spies &: 
For full five minutes ¥ 
Each man shall think of his master. 
If he cannot sustain the thought, 
Then he shall think of nothing. ” 


It’s been a heavy day, my dear, ” i 
Said the King to his mistress. ier 
“ What say you to a quiet game of poker dice 
Ere we retire early ? ”’ 


‘* He must have a nice suitable epitaph, ” said the Queen. 

** T shall offer a prize, ’’ said the Minister of the Beaux A: 

* It will give our young writers what they lack — subject, P 
pose and compensation. ”’ ee 
In the course of time several hundred manuscripts were sul )- 
mitted to the censor and the critics. A year later the following 
was selected. ee 
HERE LIES ONE ae 

WHO 

ALWAYS WON 


BROWN 
HE SAVED THE CROWN 


HE STOOD 
FOR WHAT WAS 
BLUNT ABOVE — BOARD GOO] 


A MOTHER TO EVERY PRIVATE 
THE THRONE’S PROP 


BENEATH HIM | 
HORSES DIED SHIPS SANK ENGINES FAILED 
PLANES FELL TIRES BURST TRAINS DERAILED 


HE CARRIED ON 1 
HE HAD A RENDEZ-VOUS WITH DEATH — 
IN BED z 
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"WATERLOO VAN DER LOO LULU BLUE BAKERLOO 
BERG OP ZOOM BULL RUN DOOM POUM POUM POUM 
WAGRAM POGROM-PROGRAMME ANAGRAM 
TOKIO OHIO RIO 
POLTAWA OTTAWA 
KULM ULM 
TROY 

& 
| AHOY 
CHOW CHOW 
RITZ AUSTERLITZ 
LONDON TOWN BROWN 
PING PONG HONG KONG LONG GONG 

NEEDALUNCH DEVIL’S GULCH SUBWARUSH 

CHATEAU D’IF LADYSMITH STIFFTIFF TENERIFFE 
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Is this the end ? How can there ever be an end to a universe 
ruled by friction. Thing will continue to rub thing thus making 
fret, the foot that kicks the whining dog, the sulky sweetheart 
bright tin cans and jolly footballs. If you disbelieve me, look 
around; rub the panorama with your eye ball. Walking, even 
standing still, you rub the ground; recumbent, you rub the bed 
and its contents; dead, you rub boards that exert pressure on 
the earth; thus, alive or dead, you make holes or dents in stuff 
around — air, woman, water, dirt, which elements, pressed back, 
‘rub one another, fret, sprout weeds, children, constellations. 
Finis, indeed, is but the mild man’s hope ; lassitude spat a mirage, 
termed it death — easy chair made of verbal mists, bubble called 
complete rest or something else, veronal for insomnia. 

This thought and others of different trend occupied my mind 
one autumnal evening in a cily that smelt like London. I may 
have been walking up the Strand, A nigger or a machine was 
singing : : . 
Ba *>John’s Brown body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.’ 


~ Brown ! John Brown! Surely I had heard that name before. 


. 
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died in his eightieth year, ede beneath : him, at a critical a a 
showy moment, a cow squatted abruptly. Still, owing to the rapid 
transportation facilities of the age, he managed to get to bed 
where he died with every luxury and comfort. This was not the 
end, however ; now, at this very moment his soul is marching. 
Well let it march. Yes, let it. 4 

But I could not so easily dismiss the old man. Anecdotes Ihad 
often heard against my will in streets and bars, snatches of arti- 
cles I had read, not always with good grace, kept drumming in 
my ears; I could not, though I endeavoured hard, think of vital 
and contemporary matters. That night I poorly slept ; words shapes 
and sounds relating to the General irritated both my nightmare 
and insomnia. Next morning, feeling tired, I called on Adolphe 
Burns, one of our most expensive amateur physicians. For sever- 
al minutes after I had explained my case he appeared to think. 
Presently : “Are you not a writer. ’’ * Yes, ** I replied. “sAstor 
of people think so. ’’ Again he thought, less long this time. Then : 
* Write what you have hitherto but thought and told. Sublima- 
tion often follows on a painstaking sort of boredom. ” 

{ paid my fee. He said, looking quite pleased ; 

‘« It’s important you should believe the anecdotes are impor- 
tant. 

I went home. Feeling since several days in fair health, the 
chances are the following anecdotes are important. 


Only once cid Brown refuse to fight a battle. The opposing 
general, a certain Caesar, had a loose trouser button. 


A heart of gold. Yet pitiless to his tailors. 


Dumb beasts, especially dogs, knew him instinctively for their 
friend and master. Still, though they never growled at his ap- 
proach, they never fawned. It was an interesting sight to see him 
enter a strange kennel. The hounds would stand rigidly on all 
fours, ears and tail erect, affectionately at attention. 

His tastes were simple. On the rare occasions he was at home, < 
he liked nothing better than to sit reading an ordinary Hews 34 f 
paper with his eyes closed. “ol 

He had no patience with writers like Creasy ‘who aout to 
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attribute exaggerated consequences to his victories. The following 
anecdote shows his dislike of military rhetoric. 
_ It was during one of the Roman wars. One evening one of his 
aides de camp said to him: 
** By the way, General, d’you happen to know that that river 
we forded this morning was the Rubicon ? ”’ 


‘© Well, ’’ said General Brown. ‘* What of it? ”’ 


Like many men of action he was not a brilliant talker. The Queen, 
another shy one, loved to play muffins with him in the long dull 
twilit evenings. He reminded her of her old dumb uncle, Gregory 
V of Sweden. 


He was scrupulous to the point of madness. It is said, and I 
firmly believe it, that he never took a bath. One night Cleopatra 
exhausted all her wiles and charms in a fruitless attempt to per- 

- suade him to go swimming with her in the Nile in the alltogether. 

** Impossible, Your Majesty, ” was the old soldier’s character- 

istic reply. ‘‘ Water is the Navy’s province. ” 


; A terror to his nurse from the age of six. It was impossible to 
get him to eat his porridge till every one of his tin soldiers had 
been dusted. 


- Though he usually held the muscles of his reddish expression- 
less face in iron control, he found it extremely difficult to conceal 
his contempt of Shahs, Sultans and Maharajahs. He invariably 
referred to them as ‘ those natives’. 


He had the knack of making every engagement seem a victory. 
_ Even when he had to give way a little for some strategic reason, 
both sides had the illusion he was conducting a brisk offensive. 
A certain staff officer who was with him on several Russian cam- 
; paigns writes that to the superficial military observer the retreat 
- from Moscow and the charge of the light brigade appeared like 
as two peas. 


A stickler for convention. Though he admired Joan of Arc, 
he refused to introduce her to his wife. “ She wouldn’t go about 
fighting battles in such short skirts if she were a real lady, ” he 
said referring to the ‘pucelle’. 
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He was hardly physically attractive as a spOui 
there was something about the cut of his uniform wh . . 
tain type of woman found disturbing. The advances of the hus- 
sies, however, were attended with no success. A tale told by a 
certain Mencken, a retired artillery officer, illustrates Brown’s 
incredible naiveté. He held at that time a captaincy in the ‘ie 
sars. One night the Colonel’s wife, a notorious baggage, attempt- — 
ed certain intimacies beneath the table. Mencken, who sur- 
mized what was happening, tells me that the only expression appar- 
ent on the young Captain’s face was one of slight worry. Din- 
ner over, he called over the mess sergeant. 

‘«* Get the carpenter to look over that table tomorrow morning. 
There’s a leg loose somewhere. ’ 


Though he never suspected it, his family life was no success. — 
Very seldom at home, he was apt to forget his wife and daugh- — 
ters were not orderlies. These ladies, ardent feminists, resented — 
his manner of giving orders. They wrote articles in the Nation 
which the General would haye strongly disapproved of had he © 
read them. j 


It has been said that the Dowager Duchess of Chicago-Coburg, — 
née Maisie Kind, was for ten years his mistress. I can vouch that 
this report is the invention of lascivious gossips. The Duchess 
was no more than a good friend devoted to his health and inter- 
ests. No doubt, had he demanded more, she would not have © 
been unwilling. But General Brown was not the man to risk a | 
gentlewoman’s figure and reputation. All he asked of her was 
that she should consent to play an innocent game called Puss 4 
Mouse.’ He, informally dressed in brown overalls, would act — 
the mouse, running around the room on all fours, while she — he — 
called her ’Puss’ — pursued him, caught him, teased him. The Duch- — 
ess’ costume on these occasion was not the least provocative 
or improper. It consisted of a hermetically closed suit of woolly — 
Jaeger combinations. 4 


He seldom, though a soldier, used strong language. Still on one 
occasion — it was during the second half of the hundred years 
war — he completely lost his temper. He was at the time review- 
ing his troops in the Plaine Monceau. Never, it seemed to hi 
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1e army appeared so disreputable and untidy. Two compan- 
_ ies of the 144th Inf. were marching out of time and in the wrong 
_ direction, while their commanding officers were shooting craps 
with a common private. It was evident that two men in Company 
~-K had not shaved for fifteen hours. The climax came, however, 
when a corporal appeared with a message from the Colonel com- 
manding the 53rd. Would the General mind, the Colonel wrote ina ; 
shabby longhand, if the regiment fought a battle instead of drilling. s 
General Brown’s reddish face flushed apoplecticly. ‘© Damn 

this war, ” he cried. “ If it lasts another ten years there will be 
no discipline in the army. ”’ : 


And yet the man was human. He too went through hell for a 
female. His suffering — he was unused to moral pain almost 
cost him his reason. For one thing the woman was a negress. To 
make matters worse she was the wife of a common soldier. For 
weeks Brown — he was Lieutenant-Colonel at the time — had 
difficulty with his sleep. The sheets of his single bed seemed of 
flame. Dreams in which he saw himself dancing nude on bogs of 
negro flesh undermined his health, vigour and sanity. Finally, 
a complete wreck, he made an appointment with a psychoanal- 

| yst. No one would have recognized the blushing ruin who two 

hours later staggered out of the antechamber of the sadistic and 
ironical physician. Any other man in his case and with his ideals 

| would have thrown himself into the river. Brown knew, however, 

that his sword was necessary to his country. He went to his best 

: and oldest friend — the King. 

3 « Sorry to disturb you, Your Majesty, but I must have exer- 
cise. Could you declare war on Austria Cae 
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A NOTE ON THE WRITING | 
OF GERTRUDE STEIN © 


by RALPH CHURCH 


Sympathetic critics of Miss Stein’s writing have praised its poetic 
values sometimes to the exclusion of all else. The prosodic harmon- 
ies and rhythms have thus come to be accepted as what constitutes 
its chief value as writing, and that acceptance is so definite that — 
any attempt to consider another aspect may seem no more thana ~ 
literary wild oat. ; 

That there is something more in what Miss Stein writes than the — 
signaled values is vouched for by those who say that it is meaning- — 
less or, if they prefer to sound technical and polite, that it is ab- — 
stract. And we are assured that because this characteristic of being — 
meaningless is so all-important, abstract writing simply is not writ- 
ing at all. 

In fact, those who wish to be polite and those who do not, stand 
on the same ground. For what in their sense is abstract is meaning- _ 
less. Some philosophy is decried as abstract because it is about — 
nothing under the sun, whatever it may refer to in the ‘Absolute’. _ 
Such thinking no one hesitates to call meaningless and for the safe — 
reason that what it professes to mean cannot be illustrated. The — 
first sentence in Hegel’s smaller logic, for example, “ Being is 4 
the notion implicit only ’’, cannot be illustrated ; you cannot actual- 
ly find anything to which that sentence refers. What is abstract — 
then is what, because it refers to or signifies nothing in particular, — 
cannot be illustrated. And that is equally true of what is meaning- 4 
less ; of what describes nothing, and for that reason has no refer- _ 
ence, no significance. d 
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It is of course obvious that what is meaningless or abstract can 
never be literary. For if book reviews and the writings of the var- 
ious business men of letters are to be read at all, it appears that 
by literature must be understood a sort of poetic psychology of 
which the logic is a plot. It is perhaps worth while to ask whether a 
taste for literature in this sense is more than bad taste; a taste 
for less than the best that words can give ; and whether writing 
that develops not obvious descriptions but things in their very 
immediate presence has not an importance beyond any that can be 
attributed to what is literary. 

The conventional critical attitude always ready to insist that 
words must have a transitive significance is not only fatuous, it 
stands on decidedly impossible grounds. For it must assume that 
the reference of writing is somehow generated magically in the 
words themselves, and that plainly enough is not true. To under- 
stand the significance of the word blue one must know not merely 
that word ; the colour itself must be seen. That colour, or any other 
immediate experience, is devoid of significance — it simply is — 
and yet only the meaningless colour blue can give the word blue 
the authority of having a genuine meaning. There is then the para- 
dox that the source of a meaning, which an immediate experience 
such as blue is, should be meaningless. By the ‘circular reflex’ some 
psychologists say they have explained how mea ning originates out of 
the meaningless. But that explanation, however good, deals at best 
with such meaning as constitutes the significance of discourse ; 
with transitive linguistic reference that is not with what words 
can in themselves present. What Miss Stein says derives its mean- 
ing from nothing external to her writing, but from her realization 
of what she presents in, rather than merely suggests by, her words. 
For that reason its meaning is essential and given immediately as Is 
the quality of a colour, and that fact renders absurd any curiosity 
seeking to find what Miss Stein means in anything not presented 
in the words she writes down. Dan Raffel a Nephew, for example, 
is selfcontained ; what it says is given in no tenuous references to 


‘an external subject, but in the presented character of the writing 


S< © 


itself. 
What is selfcontained is evidently without external reference, 


and obviously in the sense in which meaning is derived signifi- 
cance, writing which does not depend on external discursive refer- 
ence is meaningless. But the absence of what is essential in all 
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common writing called literature is nedee the nanan: ol 
which in being self-contained is ultimate. In the eyes of lite 

critics all writing has a task to perform ; it must be about something a 
not given in the writing itself and serve well the purpose of describ- 
ing it. This notion that words must be signs is mere dogmatism, 
and may be left at that. What words can much better be is not the ~ 
description of something, but that thing transmuted by the spirit 
of the writer into words such that their meaning is not referential 
but given and exhausted in their presented character. When such 
transmutation of what is for book reviewers the subject matter is 
achieved — and it is just that which Miss Stein does achieve — it is 
impertinent to ask what the presented words are about. Value has 
been said to be beyond good and evil because what is moral is 
relative while value is ultimate. And taking the term meaning in its 
conventional sense of being a transitive reference, it is no hyper- 
bole to say that Miss Stein’s later writing is beyond discursive sense 
and nonsense. Nor is it extravagent praise. 

For plainly enough any member of the literary orthodoxy leads a 
double life. To urge that writing must say something cannot mean 
that it must keep on describing so that you keep on looking for 
what it is about, ad infinitum. That would be like running on from 
one sign to another without ever coming on the things signified. 
In fact the admitted aim of conventional writing is to present to 
the mind by some discursive method an idea, character problem, 
tragedy, etc. Yet, if this is the end of the orthodox, their methods — 
of attaining it though the easiest to follow are the longest way round, — 
For reading their writing is to think neither the sentences nor the — 
paragraphs themselves, nor of course the actual things described ; — 
it is to be wholly occupied with the transitive significance of the — 
words. If the writing of Miss Stein appears merely esoteric that is 
because she makes no such literary excursion. Te read Dan Raf-— 
fel a Nephew is to think not about something, but to have Miss” 
Stein’s realization of that character given actually to thought in 
the presented character of her words. That such an ultimate achieve- 
ment should seem extraordinary is to be expected, but that com- 
mon appreciation of it should be pale is hard to understand. Per-_ 
haps the explanation lies in the dogma that writing must be about | 
something, - 

Yet that dogma insists that all writing must in the end somehow 
achieve some given effect, which plainly cannot be merely the pres- 
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mee 0: meanings in the conventional sense. All that process of 
thinking meanings which conventional writing and reading is, 
must at least evoke something final; for it’s avowed purpose is 
that. Usually what discourse manages to evoke remains vague. 
Otherwise the writer is called great. And that is because what he 
realizes and presents is the apprehension of an essence sometimes 
complicated, as often in the poetry of Coleridge. Never, as with 
Pope, is this writing dubbed great in any way didactic or in any 
sense descriptive. It is about nothing, and necessarily so, since 
its entire meaning comes out of what is read. The essence or reality 
then present cannot be illustrated by something else. But if such 
writing can be said to be without meaning, or abstract, that is 
saying only that what it presents is intrinsically individuated, 
without external reference, and ultimate. No writing that is final 
can be discursive — as the taste for literature would have it. Dis- 
course cannot be final simply because the meaning of discourse is 
essentially derivative and altogether transitive. To afford an appre- 
hension unmediated by references to it of some essence, writing 
must transcend common sense and its meanings. 

So with Miss Stein’s writing : in it there is nothing not given in the 
presented character of her words. What she says, means, or what- 
ever term is best, is just what meets the mind inits reading. For this 
reason the writing of Miss Stein, like that of some abstract philos- 
ophies which birdwitted empiricists disown, contains in itself what- 
ever the interest and the importance of her subjects may he. In 
being the immediate experience which the reading of it is, her 
writing is often in every word final ; as every intuition is final ; for 
in it ideas are presented, not merely suggested by some literary 
process. 

And in giving without benefit of discourse a realization of her 
subject the writing of Miss Stein has the substance of all that is and 

lives in itself ; like a book, a sound ora thought. Evidently the exist- 
ence of such things is adventitious and relative, not intrinsic 5 
contingent on something else as is writing which to exist must he 
written on paper or a stone. But plainly the being of thought or of 
music, their presentable natures, is not adventitious but absolute. 
When any single being is in any way actually present, what is 
then given may, like a watch, contain relations within itself, but 
there is then present only those intrinsic and no relations extrinsic 
and referring to something beyond. That is why anything final, as 
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taken in ad for itself every single inns is, has none of fhe! discur iN 
references or associations which constitue literary meaning. 
that reason, writing which is able to present the writers apprehen- 
sion of what he finds never seeks out a conclusion, or fulfills a pro-— 
cess of any sort. Rather than an expanding promise in suspense of 
some final enlightenment or satisfaction, final writing is a creation — 
immediately given in words of what the writer feels, dreams, or 
understands. That it should be said of Miss Stein’s writing that itis — 
meaningless is inadvertent praise. Such a dictum says only that 
Miss Stein finds it unnecessary to be discursive. Of what she writes 
Miss Stein realizes something of its nature and she is able perhaps 
miraculously to express that directly in words. For what Miss Stein 
says is in her words offered to those understandings with enough 
freedom to see what that is — to read precisely what is written and 
to find as much as may be the readers fortune of realities not sug- 
cested merely, but like affection given without suggestion, reference, 
or style. Miss Stein registers on paper what she realizes, and makes 
that appear with all the unmediated finality of a pain or an intense 
idea. Writing which does not somehow in some degree achieve such 
finality is mere expositon or worse, and writing is final when it does 
afford an intense intuition of some essence. Necessarily the impor- 
tance of Miss Stein’s writing, like that of all writing which is ulti- 
mate, underlies that of the sort discursive. For in the degree that 
discourse presents the essence of what it describes, such exposition 
approaches the finality of writing which is at once without extrin- 
sic reference and complete. Nothing need nor can substitute for 
what in words is wholly given. 
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BAIS: WEATEH! 


by HARRY CROSBY 


Take the Gymnosophists who used to kill themselves in public 
in the market place ! Take the widows of India who flung them- 
selves on the funeral pyres of their husbands ! Take the Greeks : Dio- 
genes, Socrates, Demosthenes, Themistocles, and Sappho, because 
of her love for the disdainful Phaon. Take the Romans: Porcia, 
Arria, Lucretia, Brutus, and Cassius, and Cato ! 

Take Dido! Take Cleopatra! Take the Saints and Martyrs ! 
In a certain sense take Jesus Christ ! Take the Members of that 
famous Suicide Club, who drew lots once a year to see whose turn 
it was to die! Take Modigliani ! Take Van Gogh, example of trium- 
phant individuality, banner waving from the topmost pinnacle, 
and take his death into Sun! Go to Van Gogh, you sluggards, con- 
sider his ways and be wise ! Take Nietzsche : ** Die at the right time, ”’ 
no matter where you are, in the depths of the coal pit, in the crowd- 
ed streets of the city, among the dunes of the desert, in cocktail 
bars, or in the perfumed corridors of the Ritz, at the right time, 

when your entire life, when your soul and your body, your spirit 
and your senses are concentrated, are reduced to a pin-point, the 
ultimate gold point, the point of finality, irrevocable as the sun, 
sun-point, then is the time, and not until then, and not after then 
(O horrors of anticlimax from which there is no recovering !) for 
us to penetrate into the cavern of the sombre Slave-Girl of Death, 
to enter upon coition with the sombre Slave-Girl of Death, to enjoy 
an orgasm with the sombre Slave-Girl of Death, in order to 
be reborn, in order to become what you wish to become, tree or 
flower or star or sun, or even dust and nothingness, for it is strong- 
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er to founder in the Black Sea of Nothingness,* il ke g s hip going 
down with flags, than to crawl like a Maldoror into the malodorous 
whore-house of evil and old age. Let not this be said of those who 
founder or those who, like red arrows, wing chaste and unafraid — 
into the redgold of the Sun. . 
I recall the Hollow Men: 


‘* This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 


99 


Not with a bang but a whimper ”, 


and Eliot is right, absolutely right, as regards the majority, as 
regards the stupid Philistines, whose lives have always been a- 
whimper, whose lives could never be anything else but a whimper, 
whose lives must inevitably end with a whimper, they who prefer 
senility, who prefer putrefaction of the brain, who prefer hypocrisy, 
sterility, imbecility (do not confound with madness), impotence, to 
the strength and fury of a Sun-Death — dead bodies and dead souls 
dumped unceremoniously into the world’s latrine. 

But for the Seekers after Fire and the Seers and the Prophets 
(hail to you O men of transition !) and the Worshipers of the Sun, 
life ends not witha whimper, but a with Bang — a violent explosion 
mechanically perfect (* Imperthnthn thnthnthn ”’), while down and 
down downwards down down below with bloodied heaviness sinks 
the menstruous cloth of the past (protégez-vous contre la syphilis) 
for the eunuchs and the sabbatarians to feed upon (how can they 
know the Sun those dry trees, they of the clammy hands and the 
fetid breath, with their pro-cathedrals and their diplomacy ?). — 
Let them devourdung, let their maggot fingers swarm over the — 
red cloth, while we, having set fire to the powder-house of our — 
souls, explode (suns within suns and cataracts of gold) into the fren- 
zied fury of the Sun, into the madness of the Sun into the hot gold — 
arms and hot gold eyes of the Goddess of the Sun ! 
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by ROBERT SAGE 
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« Anna was, Livia is, Plurabelle’s to be. 


James Joyce’s Anna Livia Plurabelle, which first appeared in 
Le Navire d’Argent in September, 1925 and was reprinted, after 
extensive expansion, in transition no. 8, has after still further ex- 
pansion achieved its definitive form between the covers of a book (1) 

Now fully twice as long as when first published, this rich frag- 
ment of Work in Progress covers sixty-one small pages. But its 
brevity should not be taken as a gauge of its contents, for, if sub- 
stance were measured in terms of paper and print, seven hundred 
pages would be a fairer estimate of the volume’s length. The seeker 
of a halfhour’s entertainment had best leave it untouched. It is 
designed for those who desire to read and reread their way into 
hitherto untouched regions of intellectual and aesthetic experience. 

Whether or not this is the most beautiful of the instalments 
of Work in Progress which have thus far appeared is a matter of 


individual judgment. Yet certainly its orchestral magnificence, 


quite apart from the originality of form and content, places it 
with the great prose of the past and the present, and it illustrates 
as perfectly as a fragment may the difficulties and miracles of 


the Joycian writing. 


As Stuart Gilbert has already remarked, the revolutionary 


verbal structure is with Joyce neither a affectation nor an isolated 
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(1) Anna Livia Plurabelle by James Joyce. Published by Crosby Gaige, New York. 
1928. Price ¢ 15. 
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phenomenon. It is an organic part of the creation, the inevitable 
device for materializing the conception of Work in Progress. To 
appreciate the whole or the part ene must penetrate past the super- 
ficial word strangeness directly to the plan which demands the 
vocabulary. 
Just as the symbols of arithmetic are no longer adequate when 
the problem is expressed in terms of algebra, so the ordinary read- 
ing attitude is useless as an approach to Joyce. Instead of obsery- 
ing the traditional chronological scheme, with the narrative fibres 
sharply separated and treated as individual unities, he has telescop- 
ed time, space and humanity. A multiple conception, denying 
thus the independence of elements, calls naturally for the combina- 
tion and the deformation of words, often from several languages, 
in order that more than one thought and image may be simultan- 
eously expressed in a single composite symbol. 
The reader must consequently at the outset make a radical 
mental readjustment. He must be prepared to visualize several 
related images at once, realizing too that these images are not 
necessarily bound together by the ordinary associational chains 
and that their range may include any desired point in history, 
legend, fable, theology, science, mathematics, or current events. 
His attitude should be that of a person witnessing a halfdozen 
finely coordinated cinema films being projected together on the 
same screen while a symphony orchestra expresses the sound com- 
plement of the mobile images. 
Approached with this understanding, Anna Livia Plurabelle 
will be seen to comprise several parallel stories, crossed intermit- — 
tently by leit-motifs and subtly enriched by allusions each of which 
is a story in itself. Superficially, it is the tale told by two garrulous © 
washerwomen gossiping scandalously of what has been done by the 
wearers of the clothes they are washing in the turf-colored waters — 
of the River Liffey. As night comes on, their voices grow blurred — 
and faint and a metamorphosis takes place, leaving them standing as . 
a stone and an elm tree on the opposite banks of the water. b 
Past this transparent upper plane is the story of Anna Livia, — 
Dublin’s river, and of the legendary sea rover, the city’s founder, © 
and of Anna Livia’s journey through time and space. It is the - 
story, too, of Dublin itself, as brought down in record, fable and — 
legend and as kept alive in the phrases of its citizens, the names 
of its places and the jokes it habitually repeats. Or it is the story of — 
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the rivers of the world. Padraic Colum says in his preface that the 
names of more than five hundred rivers have been worked into the 
text, and I do not doubt it. Everything related to the life of a river 
is likewise referred to, and the prose itself imitates the varying flow 
of river water, changing in rhythm as the river widens and narrows. 
Again, the identity of the characters, the rover and Anna, broad- 
en out as the river itself does. They are the male and female 
symbols, the Mountain and the River, Adam and Eve, any persons 
real or legendary that serve the author’s purposes. In various guises 
the composite hero of the Work in Progress, Humphrey Chimpden 
Earwicker (Here Comes Everybody) frequently appears and his 
initials, as well as plays of words on his name, crop up continually. 
In detail, the work undeniably offers many difficulties, but the 
majority of these dissolve as one penetrates deeper into the text. 
In the first paragraph one of the washerwomen warns the other, 
** And don’t, butt me — hike ! — when you bend ”, a humorous 
indication of the river’s narrowness at its source, while in the clos- 
ing lines is the question, ‘“ Are you not gone ahome ? ”’ and the 
reply, ‘‘ What Tom Malone? ”, Joyce’s manner of telling that 
the river has grown so wide that the voices on the opposite 
banks can scarcely be heard. Sometimes the reférences are obscure 
to any but an Irishmen. For example, the mention of the Stork and 
Pelican is fairly clear as an recurrence of the bird motive and as 
the symbol of the life-bringer and the food-bringer, but few would 
know that the names are also those of two old Dublin insurance 
companies, a knowledge which clarifies the balance of the sentence. 
Other times, once one has become accustomed to the Joycian 
manner, the allusions may be found beautifully contained. just 
below the surface, as in the instance of the lunar rainbow, thus 
described : *“* He married his markets, cheap by foul, I know, like an 
Etrurian Catholic Heathen, in their pinky limony creamy birnies 
and their turkiss indienne mauves.”’ This sentence, incidentally, 
embodies at least half a dozen other references. . 
There is much of gayety in Joyce’s Work in Progress, quiet smiles 
and deep Rabelaisian laughter, but beneath the laughter there 
is a persistent melancholy. It should be realized that the washer- 
women whose rambling chatter forms the text of Anna Livia Plur- 
abelle are identified with the great forces of love and death. To 
understand more fully the Anna Livia episode one should refer 
back to the fable of the Mookse and the Gripes. ‘* Then there 
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came down to the hither bank a woman of no anpearaees Pat: 
opening words of the second paragraph on page 105 of transitio 
no. 6, and in the same paragraph occurs the phrase, ‘* And there 
came down to the thither bank a. woman to all important. ’* The 
passage closes in a fashion very similar to Anna Livia Plurabelle. 

The present volume is of great value as an indication of Joyce’s - 
later manner of work and as an example of his magnificent style, — 
his complete mastery of his medium and his amazing erudition. — 


it, but such a procedure at present is curiously out of the question 
simply for the reason that there is nothing in the English languegs 
to which the work may be compared. 


xe 
The stubborn opposition of book reviewers to any idea not as — 
recognizable as a newspaper headline, the superficiality of the hast- 
ily written trash with which they fill their columns, the sadistic — 
delight they borrow from attacking any conception lying beyond 
the microscopic tange of,their intellects have been clearly demon- — 
strated in the columns of press material written about transition. — 
Nine tenths of this printed matter has been composed of insulting — 
speculations on the sanity of Joyce and the childishness of Miss — 
Stein, of provincial wis secracks about the composition of the re- — 
view’s contents in the cafés of Montparnasse, of profound disserta- 
tions on the amazing phenomenon of the small ¢ in transition. 
After this obscene exhibition of critical mentality it is gratifying | 
to read Y. O.’s article called New Languages, which appeared in — 
The Irish Statesman of 25 August, an essay which, while hardly . 
laudatory, is on the whole a serious and dignified personal estimate — 
of one phase of the work contained in transition no. 13. ; 
However, one point in critical ethics arises in this article, and 
in this respect I consider that Y. O. is guilty of an inexcusable viola- ‘ 
tion. . 
He considers James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, A. Lincoln Gillespie, 
Jr. and Murray Godwin from the standpoint of their efforts to. 
create a new language medium for the expression of their thoughts ; rp 
and to illustrate his theme he quotes at some length from each of | 
these writers. Ostensibly the purpose of these quotations is merely 
to give the readers of The Irish Statesman a sample of the new syn- 
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tax and vocabulary. But, by implication, Y. O. also wishes to point 
out the incomprehensibility of their work, for he continues immed- 
iately : “‘ There are others all discreetly hiding their meaning in a 
language purely personal, and yet which they invite the reader to 
study. ” 

Unfortunately, quotations are like statistics ; almost anything 
may be proved by them providing the quoter is not too scrupulous. 
I do not accuse Y. O. of being consciously dishonest, but, unless 
the meaning of the texts escaped him entirely, he is undeniably 
unfair. 

He begins the Joyce quotation with the fifth sentence of a para- 
sraph, with the result that, by itself, it is almost devoid of meaning. 
Had he started with the third sentence, the significance would have 
been much more apparent and the thought would not have been 
shorn of its introduction. The third and fourth sentences are as 
follows : *‘ It’s prayers in layers all the thumping time begor in the 
suburrs of the heavenly gardens, once we whall have passed through 
to our snug eternal reward (the scorchhouse). Shunt us ! Shunt us ! 
shunt us! ” Y. O. ’s quotation commences immediately after this 
with : “ If you want to be felixed come and be parked. Sacred ease 
There, ” etc. Thus, the two omitted sentences, coupled with, in the 
opening of the quotation, “ felixed ” (felix is Latin for happiness) 
and “ Sacred ease There ”’, indicate without too much obscurity 
that the passage deals with Heaven — a fact which might be easily 
overlooked in the fragmentary text. 

It is the same thing with the quoted bit from Gertrude Stein’s 
An Instant Answer or A Hundred Prominent Men, which is a cata- 
logued description of a hundred men, practically every paragraph 
beginning with an ordinal number. This point, however, is not men- 
tioned by Y. O., whose quotation opens bluntly with: ‘* The eighty- 
ninth, forty made the eighty-nine clearly the half of that number. 
Which is quite unjust to Miss Stein. 

He is fairer to Gillespie, using several sentences from the begin- 
ning of the latter’s article — although either Y. O. or the Irish prin- 
ters did their best to separate all the words Gillespie had run toge- 
ther. But Murray Godwin fares badly by having several sentences 
torn from the middle of their context. To any American reader, at 
least, it would have been obvious that Godwin was talking about 
Arthur Brisbane and his Today column in the Hearst newspapers, 
had Y. O. seen fit to include the previous sentence, in which Bris- 
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bane was introduced by name. Manhandled by Y. ., a ie orous 
paragraph on the Brisbanian tactics becomes pointless and alm« st 
meaningless. iis: 

The fact that The Irish Statesman in at least two dozen places: 
alters spelling and punctuation and that it prints “ fi” for “ fin”, — 
“eye ” for “ life ”, “ much ” for “mud”, “ these” for there? _ 
and * hurling ” for « purling ’’ does not greatly help matters. 

There are other points in Y. O’s article I should like to consider, 
but I shall confine myself to the etiquette of quotation. In the case 
of illustrating a special phase of the writer — his humor, descriptive 
power, vigor, etc., etc. —it is naturally justifiable to lift a portion of 
the text regardless of the broken continuity. Ordinarily this would 
be fair in illustrating his style. But, where the meaning is involved — 
in the continuity of the text and where the critic is attempting 
to prove that the author is unintelligible, it is certainly an indica- 
tion of deliberate dishonesty or total incomprehension to reproduce 
a portion in which the thought is not adequately introduced and 
completed. In this respect, Y. O. is guilty of seriously misrepresent- 
ing the transition writers to the many who undoubtedly read The 
Trish Statesman article in good faith; and, because he makes an 
attempt at serious analysis, his fault is more glaring than that of 
the dozens of spacefillers who have indiscriminately plundered 
the texts with never a suspicion that they were merely boasting 
of their cwn ignorance. 


* 
* * 


Now that publicity and salesmanship have been developed to the 
level of scientific certainty, fame has discarded its fussy old bangles 
and become an aggressively modernized phenomenon. No longer — 
need it be a crude process of vague rumors or minority enthusiasm _ 
accelerating patiently to the loud talk that produces general accept- _ 
ance. The times has come when it can be subjected to mechanical 
treatment and turned out at will as perfect and polished as a Grand © 
Rapids fourposter. 4 

The example at hand is the Canadian Morley Callaghan, whose 4 
literary proficiency was so thoroughly advertised that he was fa- 
mous before his first book appeared. All, indeed, that remains for — 
him to become a Leading Novelist, with the attendant critical ap-— 
proval and gossip, is selection by the Bock-cf-the-Month Club and — 
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‘eption m ay be made for an American from Canada 
award of the Pulitzer Prize. 
¥ Materially, this is a great aid to writers, men who for the most 
part are notoriously underpaid for sincere and laborious work. 
Artistically, its benefits are more dubious, for the sound of congrat- 
ulations is a pleasant sound, with echoes often louder than the 
plainer voices of selfexpression. And, again, the manufactured 
fame contributes still another false standard of judgment to the 
many which already form a gauze of prejudices between the printed 
page and the reader’s mind. 

Morley Callaghan’s Strange Fugitive (Scribner's. § 2.50) is disting- 
uished only in that it is more clearly, economically and understand- 
ingly conceived than the usual novel. As for being “ modern ’ 
and bringing fresh currents into the muddy stream of American 
literature, this is blurbwriters’ talk. The modernity reaches ne 
farther than the description of bootleggers and hijackers in a scene 
corrupted by prohibition and the occasional employment of some 
of the more ephemeral words of American slang. The theme oi 
inarticulate discontent, the straightforward objective treatment 
and the bare bumpy style show no variation from what is to be 
found in several thousand other realistic novels written since the war. 

I do not attempt to dismiss Callaghan as valueless. His novel is a 

capable example of craftsmanship, as are so many other novels 
“that one reads and forgets ; but its imperfections are several and 
| in no way does it justify the acknowledgement that a great new 
force has made its entrance into American letters. 

Its main concern is with one Harry Trotter, a swaggering chap 
with more muscles than brains, whose married life has reached 
a stale period where he begins to find other women increasingly 
interesting and his wife talks of turning Catholic. Losing his job 
as foreman in a lumberyard, he simultaneously loses what has 
hitherto been the anchor of his undirected life — the occasion for 
physical activity and the demonstration of his ability to domineer. 
“When existence with his wife, for reasons more understandable 
than concrete, grows intolerable, he leaves her and becomes a boot- 
legger —- more by chance than design —, eventually winning 
considerable wealth and getting himself inextricably involved in a 


hijackers’ feud. oe exes 
‘Tn itself, the story is a journalistic symposium, if you will, anda 


tempting invitation to the Hollywood scouts. But, as in all realistic 
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writing having a worth of the slight@ae the hide, tanr ed 
ing, is less important than the backbone it encases. Harry | a 
ter’s physical movements, his gaudy ambitions, his impulsive | t 
and errors are those of a million other young drifters on the Ame 
can continent. His incoherent inner struggle is less commonplace ; 
it alone differentiates him and makes him a character whose evolu- 
tion can hinder the reader’s impatience. ea 
Vaguely in the background of his scattered thoughts is the 
sentimental image of his mother. Clearly in the forefront of his 
thoughts is Vera, the deserted wife, whose spiritual presence clings 
while she is physically absent. His unplanned life includes other wo- 
men, who arouse the philanderer, the braggart and the clumsy 
but acceptable lovemaker. They offer the illusive physical pleasure 
without understanding the needs of his boyishly uncomplex mind, 
whereas Vera, to whom through his casual violation of the Ten 
Commandments he has always meant to return, had been, while’ 
less exciting perhaps, a surety to whom he could report his achieve- 
ments, confidently demand sympathy and relieve the need for 
conversation, 
That discontent which in America possibly resembles what the 
French call mal du siéele destroys Harry. After losing his job in the 
lumberyard no triumph is quite important. Uselessly he walks the’ 
streets to evade a feeling of emptiness and uselessly he gives a” 
vulgarly pretentious party to recapture his feeling of superiority. 
But, as the new women are less satisfactory than the accustomed 
Vera, the new triumphs mean less fundamentally than the job 
stacking lumber. He is dead even before the hijackers get him. 
So much for an idea of Callaghan’s story. Grant that it is an 
adequate character study, that it preserves a photographic like 
ness of the life prohibition has brought into being, that the dialog 
and motions of the characters are authentic, than the effects are 
obtained with the minimum of means. Overlook the banality of the 
interminable checker game in which Callaghan with hu morte 8 
triteness points out the relation between Harry’s life and the dises 
on the board, overlook the grotesque party with its utter unreality 
overlook the frequent details which lack any semblance of com ie 
tion. What at bottom is left is just one more record of careful obser= 
vation and facile arrangement, a novel bare of vision, originality y; 
stylistic grace, a novel in no manner fulfilling the boasts of distine- 
tion with which it is released to an easily impressed public. F 
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by EUGENE JOLAS 


The appearance of the summer number of transition gave the 
American critics a chance again to distort the idea underlying our 
effort or to cast doubt upon our sanity. Witha few exceptions (not- 
ably that of Michael Gold in the New Masses), ill-will and ignorance - 
responsed again to an effort that, if imperfect because of limited 
mechanical means, cannot be charged with insincerity. I do not_ 
address myself to the upholders of the status quo (preferring, under - 
those conditions, to accept the idea of transition as “ hors la loi oy 
but to the few minds that are still searching for a new beauty. i 

Some of our friends chide us for having a too definite program- 
matic idea, while others insist that the lack of a purposive orienta: 
tion is our chief fault. Let me, therefore, emphasize here that we 
never believed in a rigid application of a priori ideas, but have. 
always conceived our effort as primarily a research into the modern 
spirit. We attempted to find the creators active in every natior L 
who had a new vision of their universe and who expressed it in the 
directest way possible. We never conceived transition to be the : 
review of a narrow group, clique, chapelle, * movement ’” 
allowed it to develop organically, and since we discovered cert 
parallel tendencies among the fresh elements of various nations, 
we thought it important to present them as documents. S 

We felt, however, that our half-sleep or our sleep, had as much h 
beauty as the objective world which american writing had been ex- 
clusively trying to portray. Thus we felt personally that if we oe u id 
have a “ tendency ” or direction at all, it ought to be toward ‘ the 
search for the magical. We felt the Lnpor ate of the probler rf 
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eality — the new reality of our twentieth century in relation to 
our own inner world. 

There is a certain state of mind which has too long been neg- 
lected in literature : it is the instinctive or automatic condition of 
our being. Edgar Allan Pce states this case in his Marginalia, as 
follows : “* How very commonly we hear it remarked that such and 
such thoughts are beyond the compass of words! I do not believe 
that any thought, properly so-called, is out of the reach of langua- 
ge... There is however, a class of ‘fancies’ of exquisite delicacy 
which are not thoughts, and to which, as yet, we have found it 
absolutely impossible to adopt language... I am aware of these 
‘fancies’ only when I am upon the very brink of sleep, with the 
consciousness that I am so... ” 

It seems to us important not to neglect this condition, and the 
experiments made by some of the younger writers in transition 
along this line seem an encouraging sign. The tendency of the 
continental generation during the past decade was to deny the 
absoluteness of reality. As a result of their explosive expressions, 
there developed an efflorescence of the imagination unburdened 
by any contact with life. 

But the facts of life persist. What is the pcet to do with them ? 
Is there not a space between the subjective and objective reality 
which ought to be filled ? This process would lead to a marriage of 
reason and instinct which, with the resultant breaking up of the 
traditional means of expression, would open up an entirely new 
world. Thus the new realism synthetizising two realities should 
make us think in terms of both the supernatural and the natural (1). 

We should like to see a narrative art which is the fullest realisa- 
tion of this feeling. An art that is hard and lyrical at the same time, 
related to the age in virile accents, and retaining profoundly the 
contemplative passivity of the mystic. We want to break the old 
novel form, and create something based on a new mythology. We 


want the imagination huge and free. 


* 
* * 


I know the tendency of this age is towards collectivism. I think 


we of transition have had a world-conscience from the very begin- 


P 


(1) The words of Freud in this connection seem significant: ** Das Unheimliche ist 
das verdrcengte Heimische. ” 
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ning. But we feel at the same time that life proceeds from the 
cular to the general. We consider the increasing tendency to | 
centralisation, both in the economic and political sphere, dangerous, 
unless curbed by a regional consciousness. ie 
More and more we feel the menace of the democratic idea, and 
we should like to oppose it. Nationalism as a creative force is de-. 
caying, in spite of apparent demonstrations to the contrary, but 
the sense of universalism can only develop, when the sense of the 
indigenous remains as a catapulting force. That is why we regard _ 
the development of the collectivistic era in America with so many 
misgivings, having already observed during the brief period of its” 
prologue how the regional particularities are being destroyed, how 
the mass consciousness becomes a paroxysm of parallel tendencies, 
how life in general becomes grey and monotonous. " 
Let us not forget that the lot of the worker in America is in many 
ways as sad as that of the European worker, in spite of the supe- 
riority which american capitalistic organisation has been able to 
assert in general. The development of capitalism will probably 
make life more hygienic and comfortable, it will probably, through | 
mechanistic perfections, reduce friction to a minimum, but there 
can be no final solution of this visionary conception, until a new 
and violent transformation has taken place. The machine will 
have to be captured by the majority and will have to be exploited 
by it, instead of, as now, by the plutocratic few. Perhaps we will 
then see a communistic capitalism emerge, although this metamor- 
phosis can only take place through a revolutionary action — bloody 
or legal. cee 
should like to think that a hundred years hence, when capital- 
ism and communism have finally merged, there will still be a place 
for the man who stands between the Greek ideal and that of Christ. 
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I have before me a questionnaire sent out by MONDE, a new 
and radical review, which is as follows : Do you believe that artistic 
and literary production is an entirely individual phenomeno 
Do you not think that it may or must be a reflection of the gre 
waves which determine the economic and social evolution of hum 
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5 eflects the economic and sccial current of 
the age in which it is produced. The pressure of environment, the 
repercussions of mass-events, such as war, or any other historic 
evolutionary movement, the specific atmosphere produced by the 
age make it impossible for a creative mind to escape that collective 
influence. What determines the inspirational and conceptual devel- 
opment of a vision is the individual impulse. It is for this reason 
that the great artist is in advance of his age, since he works ins- 
tinctively against mass impulsions or mass psychosis (1). 

I am not against a literature expressing the aspirations of the 
working class. That belongs, however, in the sphere of propaganda. 
Art and literature as such, although in some measure a result of the 
conditions of the epoch, must always remain primarily an individual 
performance. It is the vates who in his expression synthesizes the 
emotions of humanity in a symphonic whole. 

_ Russia at this moment is still producing writers whose individual- 
istic postulates do not differ from that of their bourgeois contempor- 
aries. The experiment of peasant and workers’ correspondents 
which is showing such great results with the mass of the people is 
the first ‘definite attempt to create a collective expression. 
Now, what will eventually happen ? Out of this mass of material, 
out of this self-conscious activity, out of this dogmatic levelling, 

there will emerge a few whose special capacity for expression being 
superior will make them revolt and create a new literature which 
will be projected from their vision. 

What form this literature will take, is hard to say. The old world 
is smashed into bits. When the economic era finally relieves the 
political era in the historic development, only the superficies will 
be changed. There is an immutable base in life that will survive all 
politico-economic revolutions. Life will externally be reflected by 
these new writers in a different way, but the nervous and emotional 
structure of man will hardly differ. 


% 
* * 
The talk of a crisis in poetry persists. It is obvious that the mo- 
 dern poet needs a greater militancy to be heard above the noise 


: !© (1) In envisaging the artistic and literary production of a future America, for instance, 
at is apparent that most of the bourgeois art which is definitely a reflection of the industrial 
— and mercantile present, will have less than a documentary value. 
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‘are a few signs that the poetic instinct, the “ magic ideal: 


[OB 


in the words of Novalis, is going on. a 
In France the Surrealistes have given the final blow to the 
cism of a tradition which made of pcetry a stiffly formal ex 
sion. They opened the gates to an uncontrolled expression of the 
elementary and lunged ar into space. Some of their efforts were 
successful, others remained abortive, because they lacked a met 
physical base, But where their true pcets, like Paul Eluard, Ro 
Desnos, and a few others, gave voice to their vision, there appeare 
a beauty rooted deeply in the movements of the dream. 4 
There is one poet in France who, with little attention from the 
conventional critics, has developed his mythos for a number | 
years, and has now assumed the stature of one of the great 
poets of our epoch. Léon-Paul Fargue, beginning with Pour . 
Musique (1) and ending with the just publ lished Vulturne (2), hal 
created a work of physically small proportions, but of a he fi- 
cance in itseif which throws completely into the shadow practical 
all of the more noisily v vaunted efforts of his contemporaries, Com- - 
bining a natural originality of expression with a creative imagina- 
tion of exquisite sharpness and curiosity, he has presented us with 
the vision of a world that has all the strangeness of a submarine 
landscape and the colorful tangle of a tropical forest. In the Pai 
of his mind, where the night is changed into day, the miracles fol 
low each other with a bewildering virtuosity. 3 
While in the youthful poems published in 1912 his audacity i 
still curbed, although the precocious mastery of his instrum 
is already there apparent, his later productions proceed slo 
into a phase, where he disregards the delimitations of prose @ 
poetry. He published, at long intervals, his magnificent prose 
poems in Commerce, among others La Drogue first translated i 
transition. Suite Familiére, Epaisseurs, and others in the same sp 
followed. Here he gives us quick flashes into his subconscious mi 
and lets us participate i in the dynamic evocations of his words 
Language in his treatment becomes a rare instrument Ww 
only he is able to play. No other French poet of his age has comn 
nicated speech in a more provoking manner, The apparent he 


(1-2) Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
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Pericals Rroteresocs of the faubourgs Say, Folds 
n from the vocabulary of the chemist and those handed down — 
by the traditions of his literature. Sometimes he goes so far as to 
create” new words by destroying the usual syllabic structure and 
adding deformations of his own. In a fine impulse for the comic, 
these irreverent operations spread over his work a discursive — 
humor. — 


ie 
. 


MIDNIGHT AT TWO O'CLOCK "8 
An experiment in modern magic 


by ROBERT DESNOS (1) 


1. A villa in the country. View of the country. Hills, fields, woods. 
A river. A bridge over this river. 

2. The occupants of the villa. A man (35 years old) and his mis- 
-TESS- 

3. They walk out of the villa. The road. 

4. Arrival at the station. Arrival of the train. 

5. The person they came to meet. A man, rather young (28 years 
old). Getting off the train. Shaking hands. 

6. Towards the villa. 

7. The garden. All three around a table laden with glasses and 
bottles. 

8. The lover goes out. 

9. Exchange of kisses between the woman and the new 
arrival. 

10. The next morning. Departure of the three characters on 
a fishing expedition. 

11. The bridge seen at the beginning. All three are fishing. 

12. The woman and the young man are bored: “ We are going 
for a stroll. ” 
13. The lover keeps on fishing. The cork in the current. 
_ 14. The stroll of the woman and the young man. Kisses up till 
the moment when they near the bridge hidden by brushwood. 
_ 15. The lover tries to disengage his line which is caught in the 
weeds. 


=. (1) All rights of presentation and reproduction reserved by the author. 
ae 
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1G. He leans towards the parapet. lene over still 
falls. ai 
17. Circles in ‘he water. i 
18. At the top of a hill a peasant who saw the fall. He rims. 
19. Arrival of the two other characters at the bridge. They 
call their companion. They lean on the parapet: cireles in the " 


water. 
20. The sun. Dizziness of the two strollers. White circles dared 
around them. oe 


21. The fishing line in the current, down the river. a 
22. Arrival of the peasant. Explanations. ce 
23. Circles in the water. a 
24. A barge. Attempts at recovery with a boat-hook. 
25. The bank of the river, downstream. The body of a drowned 
man at the foot of a tree. 

26. Evening. The woman and her young lover pensive at a wine 
dow. a 

27. The round setting sun. “a 

28. Kisses. i 

29. Their eyes in the foreground. The round aie 3 

30. Night. The lighted lamp. The circle of light on the citing, 4 
The circle made by. the lamp-shade on the floar. 

31. Separation to go to bed. Be 

32. Night. The big round moon seen through the window of 
the bedrooms. 

33. The next day. Breakfast. The round plates. The round table” 
mats. 

34. The lovers look at each other in silence. 

35. Circles in the water. 

36. The round knob of the door turns slowly. The door opens. 
The two lovers watch it open. Nobody comes in. 

37. Through the door can be seen the road along which there 
passes a little boy playing with his hoop, and a cart with large 
wheels (in the foreground). i 

38. Circles in the water. 

39. One evening at bedtime. 

40. The lover sleeping in his bed. iam 

41. The woman sleeping in her bed. - ia 

42. Dream of the lover. The place Vendome, quite eee 
where he is walking, then the Place de la Concorde. 
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- 43. Then the Tour Hie First pale then very clear vision of 
the “ Big Wheel ” in the background. 

44, Then the Place des Victoires. 

45. The woman’s dream: She is jumping through a succession 
of paper-covered hoops. She finds herself in a deserted church. 

46. The priest is officiating, the host in his hand, just about 
to be elevated. 

47, The host increases in size out of all proportion as he holds 
ite 

48. A halo appears behind the head of the priest who takes on 
the conventional appearance of a saint. 

49. Fear of the woman who leaves the church. 

50. A beggar at the Church door. She gives him two pennies. 

51. The beggar drops his hat out of which falls a multitude of 
coins, a real torrent, before which the woman flees. 

52. She arrives at the Place des Victoires. Meeting with her lover. 

53. As they are about to embrace, the torrent of pennies appears 
from the rue Vide-Gousset. 

54. It submerges the Place. 

59. The lover in a torrent which carries him off. He lands on 
a narrow beach. As he is about to rise the water seizes him again. 
Impression of drowning. Awakening. 

56. The woman under a mass of coins, in a cellar. Oppression. 
Awakening. 

57. Calm night outside. The round moon. 

08. The staircase of the villa. The landing of the third and top 
floor. The lovers have their rooms on the second floor. 

59. Appearance of a ball the size of a croquet ball. 
’ 60. The ball goes down the stairs, step by step, slowly. 

61. The ball passes the landing of the floor where the two lo- 
vers are sleeping. 

62. It keeps on going down. 

63. Awakening of the man. He listens. He gets up. 

64. The ball which has reached the ground floor goes out the 
door. 

65. It gets lost in the garden. 

66. The man on the stairs, then on the first floor. He looks about, 
opens the doors. Nothing. 

67. The woman leaves her room. * What is the matter ? I thought 
I heard a noise — I too. ”’ 
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68. The next day. Both seated in the gar 
in the sky over their heads. ) ae 
69. Then tennis players at the side of the gardens A uae i 
falls on the table. . 
70. Uneasiness. 
71. Walk out in the country. 
72. In a clearing, croquet players. : 
73. On the road the cart with the big wheels (in Jus foreground i 
the little boy with the hoop. . 
; 74. Further on, a worker in a field. Just as ie pass, he stopail 
| pioughing and digs in the earth. The two walkers watch him. He 
) uncovers a cannon ball, the vestige of a former war. ie 
| 75. Return, both thoughtful. my 
76. At home. The cat. ag 
77. The woman wants to caress it. Suddenly the cat turns into — 
a ball. Cry of the woman, the man turns around. Fright. 
78. Slowly the ball becomes a cat again. 
79. He. He caresses the cat which rubs against his legs. 
80. Night. 
81. Same as 58. 
82. Same as 59. i: 
83. Same as 60. - ae 
84. He awakens, listens, rises and goes out with an electric lamp 
in his hand. A 
85. He meets the woman on the landing. “a 
86. The bail continues on down. . a 
87. He turns the light on the step. The ball rolls down lighted 
| up. ae 
mar. 88. Fright of the two lovers on the stairs. a 
89. The next day at lunch. ae 


Y 90. The door-knob. pe 
| 91. It turns. The door opens. The two lunching together turn — 


ee 92. Entrance of the ball. 

A 93. The two heroes rise, knocking over a chair. 
94. The ball turns around them, then leaves. 
95 to 112. Repetition of 89 to 94, with only a few aileron 

in detail, each time on a different day. The ball lingers more 

more. 


113 to 116. Same as 89, 90, 91, 92. 
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117. The two characters do not even rise now. They are as though 
petrified. 

118. The ball jumps on the table. 

119. The ball approaches the plates which are emptied. 

120. The following days. The ball now has its place set at the 
table. The food placed before it disappears. The ball has grown 
bigger. It is like a foot-ball. 

121. Through the window. Foot-ball players. A spherical bal- 
loon in the sky. A belfry with its elock. 

122. The man throws his napkin on the floor, and with hard 
kicks sends the ball through the window. 

123. The ball quite tiny on the road. It rolls along. It passes 
a grade crossing, a village, a wood, a village, fields, a forest, the 
toll-gate of Paris. It rolls across the streets in the Place de la Bas- 
tille, Place Vendome, Place des Victoires, Place de la Concorde, 
from the Trocadéro to the Tour Eiffel, without apparently being 
noticed, it leaves Paris, the country, the sea : the ball rolls on the 
waves : boats, an island. The ball rolls along the beach and stops 
in a luxuriant and equatorial forest. 

124. The couple in the villa, delivered from their night-mare. 

125. The ball in the forest. It absorbs birds which graze against 
it, little snakes, rabbits etc. It grows in size becomes as big as a 
drum, then a bass drum, then a house. Soon it absorbs whole 
trees. 

126. The couple in the villa. It is winter. The trees bare. Snow 
on the ground. 

127. One night: the villa. The round moon. 

128. The forest of the ball. 

129. The ball starts to move. 

130. It retraces exactly, in the opposite direction, the road 
it came on, only at night. Its enormous but almost immaterial 
mass passes over the sea, then through Paris: then the country. 
Tt casts an immense shadow against the sky. 

131. The villa. 

132. The ball at the top of a hill dominating the villa. 

133. The villa. 

134. The ball rolls down the hill. 

135. It arrives at the house. 

136. Just as it arrives at the house, everything, ball and house, 

disappears, as though swallowed up. 
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137. The round moon. ae 
138. Dawn. In place of the house a Uaae tan 
139. Arrival of two gendarmes. They look at the f 
of astonishment. 
140. A little later, peasants, ? Astonishment. | 
141. Night, the moon. 28 
142, Daytime, a round balloon in the sky. A little boy play; 
with a hoop along the road. Croquet players. A cart ; (the =“ 
| in the foreground). 

143 to 154. Night, the moon. Succession of day and night | 
the deserted funnel (each time the moon grows slimmer un ntil § 
becomes a slender crescent). 

155. One morning. Automobilists stop. 

156. A shepherd. 

157. Question by the automobilists. Sign of ignorance from the 
shepherd. 

158. The little boy with the hoop. ; 

159. The sphere in the sky. oA 

160. Circles in the water. ol 

161. The sphere in the sky. 


a 


Note. — Each time that the ball appears, the orchestra plays, ( 
“* La Carmagnole ”’. The rest of the time traditional moving- 
picture music. No artistic music, moving picture music. . 2 


Translated from the French by 
Maria JOLAS, 
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The BIG GAME 


by R. GILBERT-LECOMTE 


The Big Game is irremediable ; it is played only once. We want 
to play it at every moment of our lives, but it is still a matter of 
‘© he who wius loses ’’. For the point is to lose ourselves. We want 
to win. Well, the Big Game is a game of chance, that is to say of 
skill, or rather of “ grace ’’, the grace of God and the grace of ges- 
tures. 

To possess grace is a question of attitude and of talisman. To 
search out the favorable attitude and the sign that drives the world 
forward is our aim. For we believe in all miracles. Attitude: we 
must place ourselves in a state of complete receptivity, which means 
to be pure, to have made a vacuum in ourselves. From this, our ideal 
tendency to forever put off every point in question. A certain habit of 
this vacuum moulds our spirits from day to day. An immense pres- 
sure of innocence has caused the cracking of all the bounds of 
constraints that a social being is in the habit of accepting as 
far as we are concerned. We do not accept because we no longer 
understand. Rights no more than duties and their pretended vital 
necessities. Face to face with these corpses, we presage little by little 
anew sense of ethics, which will be built up in these pages. On the 
plane of human morals the perpetual changes of our growth claim 
only the right to what they call cowardice. And this is not only for 
us to use. This cowardice is made of our good faith only ; we are 
sincere actors. When we walk there are men among us who look at 
each other, who walk lock-step, who crawl below, fly above, step 
in front of each other, flee from each other, acclaim each other, hoot 
each other, and look at each other impassibly. But then we want to 
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be only the action of walking. It is in this that we are sinc to! 
They are bad who do not give themselves over entirely - to t — 
choice. We have simply the sense of action. ae 

Why do we write 2 We do not want to write we let ourselves wri ite, 
It is also in order to know ourselves and each other: I look a 
myself in the mirror each morning in order to compose for myself a 
human face gifted with an identity that will last. Lacking mirrors 
I would have the faces of the changing beasts of my desires, and 1 
on certain days when the miracle touches me, I would no longer 
have a face. For, once delivered, we are at once brutes brandishing 
the amulets of their sex and blood instincts, and also gods that seek — 
through their confusion to form a total infinite. The compromise 
«« homo sapiens ”’ is effaced between the two. Discursive knowledge, © 
the human sciences interest us only insomuch as they serve our 
immediate needs. All the great mystics of all the religions would 
belong to us, if they had broken the yoke of their religions to which we 
cannot submit. 

We shall give ourselves always with our whole strength to all new bal 
lutions. Ministerial changes or changes in regime mean little to us. 
We attach to the act of revolt itself a power capable of many mir- 
acles. 

Nor are we individualists : instead of shutting ourselves up ing 
our past, we walk united all together, each one carrying his own — 
corpse on his back. 

For we do not form a literary group, but a union of men seek- : 
ing the same thing. 

This is our last act in common ; art, literature are for us only a 
means. 3 

Grace bound together with the attitude has need, as we said — 
before, of talismans that will communicate their powers, of food 
that will nourish its life. One of us said recently that his spirit — 
sought, above all, to eat. Among its sensations it seeks that which — 
can nourish it. In vain this hunger dragged itself through museums — 
and librairies. But a spectacle, insignificant in appearance, sudden- — 
ly gave it sustenance (a pallisade, a living oyster). The overwhelm- 
ing sensation of an instant gave back, with one stroke, inca 
able forces to its restless life. 

It is these eternal moments that we seek everywhere, that our 
writing and drawings will perhaps awaken in a few, moments such 
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In complete agreement: Hendrik Cramer — René Daumal — 
“Arti Harfaux — Maurice Henry — Pierre Minet — A. Rolland de ae 
eee — Josef Sima — Roger Vailland. waits 


(1) Preface to the first number of the review ‘* Le Grand Jeu ”’ published by the group 
of the same name, 7 Rue Petrarque Paris, Summer 1928. 


THE AMERICAN SUB-SOIL 


by MARCEL BRION 


The foundations of a race burrow deep down, and however 
dizzy the heights of its houses, the roots break through the soil 
of generations, cross the humus of peoples, rejoin the original rock 
and cling to its immutable and mysterious silence. 

The violent arrival of Columbus’ Spaniards represents only a 
thin stratum in this geological pattern. The sediment left by the 
round-headed Puritans is also very superficial, if one compares 
it to this thick earth, enthroned on the remoteness of time, to this’ 
red earth which is the true American sub-soil. 

A people torn away from a country leaves its imprints and the 
pointed end of its roots, when, for thousands of years, it has been 
a part of this soil. The substance of its dead becomes incorporated 
with it so forcefully that one cannot separate the mineral material 
from the flesh of man. From their interchange a new thing is born. 
which can neither be destroyed nor denied. . 

Washed about by the waves of this powerful earth, the Spaniard 
and the Puritan are the accidents. The Red is the authentic and 
inevitable master. He belongs to the nature of the soil itself. He 
is a part of this design and its prodigious unity. - 

Mystery of chronologies that extend their long and secret layers 
far into the past ! The forest has annihilated empires, trees have 
devoured temples and palaces. Opposing its obdurate necessity 
to the necessity of men, the forest absorbs and digests the stones 
on which men based the testimony of their greatness. The drama 
of the Mayas is less the brutal fall of their domination than their 
crumbling through this vegetable torrent. q 

But, here again, what is an empire ? Red empire which had suc- 
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eeded to red empires and to which a red empire has succeeded, 
Diverse aspects of the same countenance, moments of the same conti- 
nuity. And this transmission is so secretly faithful that the Pueblo 
Indian dances today his Eagle and Serpent dance as it was danced 
at the time when the Mayas had not yet appeared on the boundary 
of the future. 

The mystery is not that one can eliminate a race from a conti- 
nent — it is, at the most, a phenomenon of human biology —, 
but that the race subsists in spite of the disappearance of indivi- 
duals, and by the survival of an almost abstract element, that which 
is at the same time the most fluid and the most essential. 

In burying the cities of the Mayas far down under the roots 
of its trees and the avid overflow of its woods, the American nature 
has associated them all the more intimately with the profound life 
of the soil. It has not destroyed them in the brutal manner of men, 
but assimilated them as it did the corpses of men, the skeletons of 
beasts, the remains of plants, bones and shells. It withdraws them 
from the temporal of empires to unite them with that empire where 
the soil of a country, the flesh of its inhabitants, its stories and 
myths no longer form but one. 

Everything else is artificial. Likewise the trails traced by the 
prudence of Confucius in Chinese soil keep their virtue ; and the 
Celtic forest remains Celtic in spite of the Roman hatchets. White 
America — those new-comers ! — has constructed its civilization 
on the silence of red empires, but their presence remains. The 
red empires furnished the foundations, tolerated the edifices of 
the intruders and consented to being almost completely ignored. 
However, it is enough for us to hold in our hands a rug made by 
the Sonoras or a vase made by the Pueblos to understand suddenly 
that here is something that continues. And not artificially, mechan- 
ically, but with that slightly scornful pity of the survival. A 
design, the conventionalized representation of an animal,a sign inred 
and black on clay, these go on, like a superfluous claw or membrane 
which was once the essential organ of an extinguished species. 
Sustained during how many thousands of years, these unconscious 
testimonies conserve — almost unconsciously — the spirit of 
the race, certifying consanguinity with the peoples and the soil ; 
entangled in such an inextricable way that they can be under- 
si only in lump form, without trying to separate man from the 
soil. 
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-of history that at one period on the American continent there was _ 
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Uniting their increase of intermixtures and bas-reliefs with the 


quick tropical growth of the trees, the monuments of the Mayas" 
take their entire significance in burying themselves in the forest, — 
in consenting to this apparent abdication. They have undergone — 
that sort of petrification which often gives objects their real essence, 
stone or diamond. The life and death of the trees pushed them down ~ 
under the young branches and the rotten trunks, the offshoot dis- — 
joining two parts in order to make its place between them, to mingle 
more intimately its life with theirs. Objects have lost their provi- 
sory functions ; chronological steles have more truly expressed time, 
in reckoning it by bindweed vines that linked their chains around 
them. 

No matter in what part of American soil we may dig these wells, 
we always encounter this red foundation, and the dropping of our 
sounding-leads destroys the peace of this untouched past. 

I wish that the man of today beyond his concrete substructures 
and his metallic floors, felt a little the quivering of this proximity ; 
that white America of the intruders (for everyone on this conti- — 
nent who is not red is an intruder, since the time of Erik, who, . 
however, was surnamed the Red) might make an effort to renew the _ 
ties of its past which are as vigorous as eternally living roots. 

Nothing should be resuscitated, and that which is dead must — 
remain so. But there are several ways of living, and I cannot — 
look at one of the Mayas’ bas-reliefs nor touch one of the ritual or — 
familiar objects which participated in their life without having 
intensely the impression that they remain always in the American 
sub-soil, not as the empty shells that the geologian tells about, but . 
as valuable precepts whose virtue continues. re 

Even the contrast that we encounter when digging into the Amer- 
ican sub-soil, a contrast between the past and the present, seems — 
to bring us nearer to those Mayas, cruel and silent, whose powerful 
domination goes on in the midst of the indefiniteness of legends. 

It pleases me to imagine, without the approval or contradiction — 


a moment when one magnificient red empire flourished from the | 
Tierra del Fuego to Alaska. This empire is evoked by the ruins of the 
Ceocatlis and the figures of the totem poles, as the giant skeletons _ 
encountered by the savants give proof of the age when a race of 
great saurians reigned on the globe. This empire nourishes the Amer- a: 
ican humus through its glory and its sacrifices. It buries its dead 
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now jeans must ies Cees Through them it gives testimony 
of its existence and its continuance, claims its recognition and its 
perpetuity. 

I like those Mayas whose tragic destiny dominated in their aus- 
tere and cruel religion. With terror the Spaniards met their gods 
and their mutilated priests, the long hair of the latter glewed with 
blood, priests and butchers in long, black, sticky, flowing, robes ; 
the gods surrounded by all the attributes of death, proclaiming 


war and holocaust. Consecrated to death, their peoples sought re- . 


fuge from terrestrial power in the despotism of the beyond. At the 
bottom of American civilization they persist, mute and disdainful, 
like a dispossessed master hidden in subterranean regions, aban- 
doning to others the vanity of the surface. 

There is almost nothing today on the soil of America that re- 
calls its greatness. Ruins for archaeologists, statues and bas-reliefs 
in the museums. But its reality is not there. It is in this vast red 
sub-soil, mysterious and tenacious, which extends from one end 
of the continent to the other, which dwells in a lasting reality, an- 
cient and profound, the secret strength of its individuality. 


Translated from the French by 
MAIVE SAGE. 
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WHAT SHADOW LIFTS. YOUR HAND 


What shadow lifts your hand, like a city rising from the 
first dim lights of dawn ? iy 
What shadow lifts Noe hand that let fall for me the vast dead — 
foliage of space ? 
Did you mistake me for an army that bears its illuminations — 
into the desert, or else for the breathing of one of those beasts of 
the night, that you have thus found me and placed yourself upon — 
me in this manner ? . 
Is it by the sound of my heart that you have divined my pre 7 
sence in this mysterious and immeasurable space ? ‘ 
What shadow raised you to my brow, my bry that had 0 
long been lost to me ? 
What long journeys did you travel amidst those voices ta t i 
answer each other on all sides, c eS 
And those breaths that pass more softly than the seasons ? 
What spaces bore you to my side, what are those things, ey Z 
And that vast black robe that revolves above strange cities 
where, perhaps, you have stayed motionless ? | aa 
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F like flashes # D heane, 

And this court-yard full of strange corners, like the very ear of 
night ? 

This courtyard where your footfall sounded as you went 
away, 

And then ceased, 

To resound forever in my head as in the depths of an aerial 
shell... 

And now I hear it again. 


These streets fallen with the last rays of a star and full of 
Sorrow, 

These silent stones, these beasts stirring with a distant move- 
ment, these plants more light than springs, 

Are these things forever hanging in all this immeasurable 
space 

Like the longest branches of a single tree, or the shadow of 
your body ? 


But your body, where is your body ? My eyes seek it in vain» 
your body alone is missing, 

Your body that I saw motionless throughout the nights as 
vast as the re-echoing steps of a watchman, 

shining even on the wall of eternity. 

Where ts your hair more numerous than the cries of a man 
at the gates of death, 

And those lips suspended from your breath, 

Those lips forever detached from all things 

From as many things as there are grains of sand on the shores 
of the melancholy seas ? 
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kings, this brilliant city, these travellers whose widote Se --E~ 
mained in all the radiating paths of the night, 
Here they stand, but what have they to do with me, 
And wherefore this silence in the dim room where I have at 
last been found ? ‘ 


ara 
Ye = 


I remember a child in a red skirt, standing beneath a — 
porchway, 

And this child whom I have named 

Is still before me, motionless and shining. 

She looks at me, 

I need but stretch out my hand to touch her skirt, 

And you alone are absent. 

Lights that surround me 

What do you wish to announce to me, what part of my life — 
do you keep secret from me ? 

I tell you that whatever be your ire my shadow comes 
from as far as yours, 
And that you will not reduce me to the brilliance of your cin- 
ders. 4 
i But I turn around in vain in all the directions of my body + 7 

You are absent: you, the ship that sings no longer you, the 
fingers numbed in the unfathomable depths, je heart frozen 
stiff. 

You are not by my side. 

Spaces all of whose shadows flow, depths of brilliant joliagea . 
love, turn yourself towards me, it is my voice that calls, i 


My voice that is the beating of my love even more than my 
almost silent heart. 


Listen to my voice, 


- 


aay | eke 


ether, Sa ie | nt as all the colours produce light, so do 
all their voices mingle into the silence of the night. 
<4 I call you in the silence and in the night ; 


Let fall into eternity nothing but one voice, one voice ae 

Only one syllable, alone, ete 
Only one cry. ae 
One cry. 


Translated from the French by as 
EpovuarpD RopitTi. 
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FRAGMENTS ") 


by ERIC DE HAULLEVILLE 


s 1. 
NEW POLICY BY WAY OF PREFACE 


4 To Louis Aragon a u 
That morning was unlike any other. So delicate that I fairly — 
plunged into it. a. 
I took the street-car and started a conversation with the con- 
. ductor who was a handsome lad. He advised me to get off at the © 
; third stop, which I did, leaving him, by way of personal attention, — 
the price of my seat. "y 
ze I went inside the station. I showed my identity card. = 
7s — Apply at the sixth window to the left. 3 ar 
s There I handed out a couple of gold pieces bearing my king’s © 
x effigy. In return I obtained two one-franc notes and also a little — 
bit of pasteboard. As I held it in my hand, somebody took it to 
make a hole in it. “« Where shall I go ? ” I asked. oe 
— Second track. oe 
— Thanks. a 
On the platform I asked ! ** Where am I to go?” 
— You are there. are 
— Thanks, poe ‘7 


(1) From: Le Genre Epique, 7 Chansons. 
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Did you ever see a train standing still ? People are always in a 

hurry a1 d so waste their time. As the train was leaving, I distinctly 
saw: Ostend Warsaw and also the word International. Only a 
little smoke remained behind. 

I was jostled by a porter who said to me: “ Your train is gone ”’. 
And he seemed delighted. 

— What am I to do? ; : 
-__ Oh, well! take the next one. There’ll be another one in MS 
two hours. 
_ — Thanks. 

I walked straight ahead. I arrived on the readbed and stretched 
out on the cinders. I began to reflect, saying to myself; Tam think- 
ing of starting on a journey, and how happy Tam that time should } 
stop for two hours. From my wallet I took out the letters to which 
I had planned a reply. I succeeded in burning them with my cig- 
arette and my breath, a thing I had never been able to do under 
other circumstances. Then I distinctly heard a noise. Rising on 
my elbow, I saw several men approaching from one of the tracks ; 
they stooped down and then went away. It seemed to me certain 
that they had placed a bomb there. For, as I fell into a faint, I 
was shaken by a great crash, and at the same time enveloped in 
thick smoke and flame. Even one of my letters which had not 
been burned before was consumed, and this I enjoyed. Workmen ‘i 
and employees were passing by just as the noise resounded. They we 
hid in an abandoned car — staying there for half and hour. Sud- é 
denly they pounced upon me with much brutality and made me 
suffer a great deal. 

_ [was bound and put in prison. The Belgian Government decreed 
that I should be hanged. 

Which, in fact, was done. 

And thus I definitely left my native land. 
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MONSIEUR SOUBIRANE 


A LEGEND 


To Pierre Roy 


Weary of Alicia’s love, of the city of Valenciennes and of its — 
thirty-six little towers, Soubirane dreamed of leaving for the 
towers of Saigon and the orange-trees of Hanoi. 

Ah, Saigon, and you, Hanoi, brightest jewels in my crown, the 
very ones for which Queen Clytemnestra nourished the blackest 
designs in her bosom, ah! the beautiful white arms of my bride, — 
. scarlet sweat of my temples, ah! thrice alas! 

The good luck, unheard-of and incredible, of having been born — 
rich, makes Melchior a person to be discussed later on. Soubirane 
had three smiles. 

The Germans are generally dark-haired, according to those whe 

| are born blond; these are reserved for exportation. ° 
To be sure, the terrifying atmosphere of a third-class waiting- 

room at Thionville had made Soubirane grow pale. The Lorrainer — 

who served him a beer was no longer german. His eyes burned such ~ 

a withered face that Soubirane smiled at him. é 

, What a marvel was Melchior’s clean-up at the Bourse ! A fortune. | 

| «Follow me ”’, said Soubirane to the Lorrainer. His name was 

Roger. From Thionville they walked towards Treves and felt so | 
much madness in visiting that city that night began to fall; nor — 
had they stopped, when day broke, and they were still far from — 
having dared to go near the Porta Negra. From Tréves they pro-— 
‘ ceeded to Biebrich where they met the Rhine, and they went down 
| the river as far as Emmerich. 4 

** What do you want from me ? ” said Roger to Soubirane. 

Soubirane dreamed of leaving for the towers of Saigon and the © 

orange-trees of Hanoi. - oy 

Three candles, six lemons and for my sister Ariane a kiss that 
beats only for her. - 
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_ The Belgians, Dutch and Luxembourgers work ; those who are © 
idle go abroad. 
- From Cléves and Nimégue, Soubirane reached Brabant. He 
‘came to a place called Moersel. There he saw fields, trees, a road. 
On the side of the road he met a young harvester eating his meal. 
His strength was so obvious that it made Soubirane grow pale, 
and when the harvester gave him a piece of bread, his face was so 
open that Soubirane smiled at him. 

What a marvel was Melchior’s clean-up at the Bourse! A for- 
tune. ‘ 

«Do you want to come with me ? ” said Soubirane to Pierre. 

From Moersel they went to Vossem, which is the next village. 

«‘ This is Caroline ’’, said Pierre. 

Soubirane dreamed of leaving for the towers of Saigon and the 
orange trees of Hanoi. 

Three candles, six lemons and in the darkest corner of my heart 
that rare pearl which is the brain of the beloved child, half-devoured. 


The Seine is more luminous than other rivers, because it passes 
through Paris, even when it rains. The French remain shut up 
a great deal in Paris so that they may be seen better. 

After having passed through Nivelles, Malines and Audenarde, 
after having gone through Normandy and a stretch of his soul 
which he did not measure, Soubirane reached Brittany, where he 
lingered to laze around in Rennes, Vitré and Fougéres, and thus 
step by step he got nearer the sea which Gabriel was eager to reach. 
When Soubirane met her at Paramé, she made him grow pale. 
«We need a boat ’’, said Gabriel. Soubirane smiled and then ne- 
ticed the presence of Gabriel who was wearing a sailor collar. 

* No ”’, he said, ** I dream of leaving for the towers of Saigon 
and the orange-trees of Hanoi. ” 

Three candles to kindle a forest of green firs, that is enough, you 
say, and nevertheless on the Mediterrean six frail crafts of golden 
lemons are enough to gather the amethysts, about to be lost, and 
the aqua-marina. My heart does not beat for you. 

What a marvel was Melchior’s clean-up at the Bourse ! A fortune. 


Thionville, February 1925. 


Translated from the French manuscript by 
EUGENE JOLAS. 
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TRANSITION N° 14 14 


“ WITHOUT SAYING IT IS TIME FOR SPRING” 


] 


i They said it would come soon, come softly. They who get up 


oe at daybreak say 1. 
a Perhaps it is coming. When the dark leaves everything naked. 
Grass opens in the corner of my eye. 
- Secrets there. I am too slow. Not to be seen yet. Not heard... 4 
a! Somewhere below. Soil perspires under mist whorls. It is 
iP coming. It is here already. “e 
“a The old man with the broken arm said it was fresh in his” 
9 jointed bone. ~ G 
a - Notses in the forest. It is stirring there in the forest on banks 


% in wheat. Still nothing to hear. Nothing to see. 4 
a But underneath the old roots turning. 

It is moving. In holes where cabbage and potatoes ose 
Ry It 1s here. og 
a In the evening there is green sap on my shoesoles. 3 


tt 


he’ It is slow and reticent. Footsteps going right up to the doc oY 

a No footscraping no bell. 
Steps beating... ‘“ I was here’”’... not “ Here 1 ima 
Reticent the vorce in the wilderness, the are 1VVer..» 
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vhere 2. It is Paar paniere: Paticn one ie 
s Pa ei ae 
Beneath eke around. Out of everywhere. Steadily perspiring. “tes 
The farmer sniffs longer by the hedges. He knows tt was 
always there. 
His fathers and fathers have sniffed it. And the grins glow 
on ws mouth. 


SWHi do: ryass ty 


In the morning the mists stay longer. The sun must go easy. 
Plenty of time for all that. Days days days. 

Under there it is getting ready. Coming as it will. 

Sheets vise and it ts very green and still. It must le a long 
time naked. While the urge grows. 

The mists go up and cluster about the branches. Knowing 
their work. How it must all come to pass soon. 

It has started in the soil now. 


They loiter in the streets. Fat-legged girls come from stoop- 
ing all day in the canned food factories. 

Freshness of hams about them battling the perfume. 

Girls thin from sewing their new dresses. Talking of pale 
greens and pinks and pale blues. 

They stay longer. The old purpose the hidden purpose. 

They ask questions. They want to ask something. 

Boys move roughly among them or lean against walls. The 
common purpose. The old questions... 

It is out beyond the hot street. Beyond there in the breeze 
in soft things new colors creeping valleys. 

Moving everywhere. Nonchalant. Haphazard. But the old 
purpose. The old questions. 

He knows 1t is here. The doorkeeper before the picture house 
yawning and polishing his trousers with his damp hands. 
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wife and the big hipflask you ae i pi hs: ys. o> 
She will fill the basket you bought to escape the long table 
the boarding house on your honeymoon. Bk 
She will put in hot dogs and hard eggs in paper. — 
| The cool shade. The walk-up throbbing your legs, the trou ; 
sers cleaving. 
3 And you can take your hipflask out, ers looking round. 
You think the birds would laugh tf you were afraid. 
You can both stretch out together your heavy buttocks. The 
kid will be told where there are fresh birds nests. 


7 


: You will be hidden from the mission bells. 

z. Yes it will soon be time. Rub your shiny trousers. You know 

; its sure. é 4 
; Eternal as a recurring decimal. 

| | 
: They look over into the garden at the house cut-off in a pit 
a of tall back walls. | 
c The chestnut marooned there leans against the withering — 
f house. 


It is fulfilling its promise to the house. It is stretching out 
a soft hand against the furtive toilet windows saying.. 
Nok no : 
When the clicking lights blind the white house. 4 
Soft green now against the six-stories. % 

The boys and girls come off the street and look into the oracle. 
The old questions... 
The widow never comes out when you push each other in 
the hedge. is 
She 1s sitting there in the upstair window again, watching 
her daughter cough up into the chestnut tree. Hours and hours. 
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Remembering the soft things the green mosses about the cot- 
tage telling her how it used to come up the fields. 
The old dame knows in the corner of her eye where you are 
hiding in couples. 
Filling the pit with hot flesh and shrill laughter. 
She will not mind you there. The rough walls will throb and 
have some expression. 
It is beginning. It has begun. Indigo breaths climb up the 
walls. 
It is softer there. 


Out there on the road, drips fall heavier from the hedges, 
gathering first about the brittle buds when they have shd the 
twigs. 

The old derby the hobo left being claimed by the earth with 
mosses. 

The rains and winds know tt is time to leave and steam away 
from the flattened crown. 

Steel grasses are pulled by the birds from under the brim. 
Hardened there. The old purpose. 

Pull them and they wont snap. Strong enough now. Ready 
to pull. 

He will perspire under there. If they are not enough he will 
hang his scarlet handkerchief over him. 

When it is time to come again. 

Everything coming. Intense as a mustard seed. 

Day of repression. These things will happen. Branches clog- 

ged in cotton wool. Subnormal. Stagnant day. 

Everything crouching uneasily. White mists again in the 

_ shrubs, blue over there about the maples. 
Old scruples recurring cold and damp. Kyrie eleison. Who 
dare make the first move. A leak between you and me. 
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Day hermetically sealed. It ie ‘eae on 

Sobbing under blankets about my knees. en 

The river afraid to seem moving. Afraid to say it. Which 

way is it running ? Sullen and shrunk. . 
But it is there anyhow. 

te Waiting for the wind to make a sally. 


Now on the track again. What came in the night ? 
Womb burning. It has passed over. af 
Everything is sure. Everything getting ready. Hat boxes hing 
taken down. Lavender being shaken from dresses. 
They are setting out for the marigold the violets. They saa q 
it all happened under yesterday. Now they understand. ae 
They forget it was there a long tume. 
Children run on before. Doors tn the streets are - yawning. a 4 
Servants stretch when the masters go out. ee: 
Houses come nearer together at noon because they know heir 
time is over. Now they can loll on each other. B 


No doubting now. It is sharp and soft around. 

The girls pull off their hats to climb over stiles. 

The old questions burning on bheir lips... They want to go 
somewhere far far... es 

Because they can’t they come out and eat their lunches under 
the trees on the city boulevards. z 

Stifled in clouds of warm flesh coming out oft their open breasts 
and short sleeves. ) 

It hangs sticky and sulphurous like a Big’ cloud among 
them. f 
They pursue something quietly. The old questions. 
A murmur breaking everywhere. 
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t veme ng his coffin. ‘Tt was pie ‘there. ei 
Still con ming even in lean years. In silence. Underneath above. 
Manna growing slowly out of rich sotl. Nasi) 
Under the skyscrapers they were doing something... icttinaen A 

the typewriters beat. Not saying “ Here is a new time ” 

It was in them longer than the skyscrapers... in the prairies 
“before it came to the cities. 

It was always there. 
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A NOTE ON WORK IN PROGRESS 


by THOMAS Me GREEVY 


7 
; 
The technique of Mr. Joyce’s Work in Progress has probably 
, been already sufficiently explained to give readers interested in 
, serious literature a line of approach to it. Technique is, of course, 
| important always and there are still technical aspects of the work 
‘1 the implications of which will continue to interest the critic. It 
seems to me, for instance, to be noteworthy as marking not a reac- 
tion from realism but the carrying on of realism to the point where 
4 realism breaks of its own volition into fantasy, into the verbal 
\ materials of which realism, unknown to the realists, partly consist- 
‘ ed. This fantasy is obviously richer than the fantasy of, say, Mr. 
, Walter de la Mare, which turns away from reality and takes refuge 
q in a childishness which at its best is no more than charming. Per-" 
j haps the best justification for the technique of Work in Progress, 
however, was that implied in the phrase of the President of the 
English Royal Academy of Art at the last Academy Banquet in 
London. (See The Observer, May 6, 1928 issue). “* There are, ” he 
said, ‘* examples in our language so perfect in their beauty and 
fitness that one feels they cannot have been formed out of a language 
already fixed but that a language had been created in order that 
they may emerge ”’. I do not know whether Sir Frank Dicksee had 
Work in Progress in mind when he was speaking. I scarcely think. 
it likely. But evidently he might have had. For Mr. Joyce has 
created a language that is necessary precisely to give beauty and 
fitness to his new work. ? o 
It is well to remember however that the beauty and the fitness — ‘: 
are the important things and technical considerations may be put. 4 
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aside for a moment in order to consider Work in Progress from the 
point of view of other beauties and fitnesses than verbal ones. 
Obviously, the book being still unfinished, one may not yet say 
that it is marked by beauty and fitness as a whole. But every chap- 
ter and passage that has so far appeared is so admirably realized 
and so related to every other chapter and passage that one has no 
doubts that when the end does come the author of Ulysses will have 
justified himself again as a prose writer who combines a well-nigh 
flawless sense of the significance of words with a power to construct 
on a scale scarcely equalled in English literature since the Renais- 
sance, not even by the author of Paradise Lost. The splendour of 
order, to use Saint Thomas’s phrase, has not been the dom- 
inating characteristic of modern English prose and it is partly 
because the quality was demonstrated in the majestic movement 
of the story in Ulysses that that book marked a literary revolu- 
tion. And signs are not wanting that, in spite of the difficulty of 
having to invent a new language-as he writes, Mr. Joyce in his 
latest work has lost nothing of his amazing power in this direction. 

That the conception of the story as a whole is influenced by the 
Purgatorio and still more by the philosophy of Vico is well known. 
Mr. Joyce is a traditionalist. That is why he is regarded as a revolu- 
tionary by academic critics. As Homer sent his Ulysses wandering 
through an inferno of Greek mythology and Virgil his Aeneas 
through one of Roman mythology and Dante himself voyaged 
through the inferno of Mediaeval Christian imagination, so the hero 
of Mr. Joyce’s last book wandered through the inferno of modern 
subjectivity. And because Mr. Joyce is a great realist it is the most 
real of all and at the same time as terrible and pitiful an inferno as 
any of the others. The purgatorial aspect of Work in Progress is 
most obvious, of course, in the purgatorial language in which it is 
written. Then there is a politically purgatorial side to it, dominated 
by the figure of the Anglo-Irishman Earwigger — Persse O’Reilley, 
and there perhaps is the personal purgatory of the author. imagine 
— though it is an interpretation of my own — that the writer 
himself is represented in that transitional stage of self-realization 
when he was still James Joyce the musician who, to find himself 
finally as an artist had to become James Joyce the writer.All through 
his work it is evident that Mr. Joyce never loses sight of the fact that 
the principality of hell and the state of purgatory are in life, and not 
less within us, naturally, than the kingdom of heaven. The ques- 
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tions of the law of grace and of a modern Paradiso will pr 
be more appropriately raised in some years time. = = = 
Vico is the imaginative philosopher, the Dante, of the Counter- 
Reformation and the conception at the back of Work in Progress is’ 
influenced by the Vico conception of the four stages of human 
society’s evolution. But the working out of the parallel between _ 
the Vico conception and the reconstruction of it in regarding Dub- ~ 
lin’s life history in Work in Progress must wait till the complete — 
work has appeared. The thunder, in Vico’s system the most dram- — 
atic manifestation to primitive man of a supreme, incalculable — 
being is there in Part I, however. And students of Vico will have — 
little difficulty in recognizing the rise of family life in the mountain 
cave and other of the Neapolitan’s ideas in the new work. a 
' But to come to less vast considerations there are details of the 
| work which, in their beauty and fitness are unsurpassed even by the 
| finest things in Ulysses. As characters, the mysterious viking father 
of Dublin and the wayward Anna Livia, Dublin’s mother, stand — 
out above all, in some ways more than any of the whole gallery of — 
amazing figures in the earlier work, but the Pecksniffian Earwicker — 
and the Broth of a boy Siegmund-Shaun are scarcely less vivid. 
And then there are passages and phrases that, as writing, have 
the delicate magic and the dramatic force that one takes so much as 
a matter of course from Mr. Joyce simply because he is Mr. Joyce. — 
There is the first paragraph of all with the voice from the fire, the — 
voice of Saint Patrick; there is the final passage from the Anna 
' Livia chapter when the two women are turned into a tree anda 
is stone ; there is the paragraph at the beginning of Part III. begin- — 
ning ** Methought as I was dropping asleep somepart in nonland of 
where’s please ” and the other ‘“* When lo (whish 0 whish) mesaw, — 
mestreamed through deafths of darkness I heard a voice ”. There is — 
the meditation on the death of Mrs. Sanders (to compare with an — 
earlier Dublin meditation, Swift’s on the death of Hester) and the © 
delicious story of the Ondt and the Gracehoper told by Shaun. 
immediately afterwards. The portrait of the Ondt is worth reprod- — 
ucing. He ; 
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* was a weltall fellow, raumybult and abelboobied, 
bynear saw altitudinous wee a schelling in kopfers. He 
was sair sair sullemn and chairmanlooking when he 
was not making spaces in his psyche, but laus ! when 
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5 ‘The story itself is perhaps a satire but it is satire that is like all 
good satire, intensely serious and it is subjected to the discipline | 
of literary form. There is much talk of Time in it. The author 
of Time and The Western Man should take a look at it. Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis is a writer of remarkable potentiality but he has so ae 
much contempt for time that he never takes enough time to finish eee 
anything properly. If he would read the story ofthe Ondtandthe | 
Gracehoper not impatiently but patiently, he might learn from it i 
how to write ironically like an artist, effectively ; not like a bar- ‘Ae 
barian, ineffectively. 
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THE MAN FROM CHEDUBA 


by STUART GILBERT 


9 


“* What a good idea it was to come here, ” said Elise as we © 
seated ourselves at one of the little tables of the Soho café. * This 
is such a quaint, continental sort of place to dine in, isn’t it? ” 

Half an hour later she was dead. 

This is how it happened. 


The place was teeming full and we had much trouble in getting 
a table to ourselves ; at last we found one in a corner away from the — 
piano, whose blatancy might intrude on our conversation. Elise — 
had a way of saying quite ordinary things in a tone like nothing | 
but a caress and I resented the tactless insolence of that noise which, — 
no doubt, the patron calls music. We had hardly settled ourselves — 
to the selection of varied hors d’ceuvre when an enormously fat — 
man came and seated himself on one of the two vacant chairs at — 
our table. His face was like a half-cured ham and his collar sugges- _ 
ted the frill with which the handle-end of ham is sometimes veiled. _ 
He grunted and perspired, and presently took from his pocket a 
small mirror into which he gazed complacently. Then he stroked — 
his greasy hair into lustrous smoothness and wiped his hands on — 
the napkin. es 
He fixed his bloodshot eyes on Elise. 
** Did you see that cat run over in the street just now? ” 
Naturally neither of us replied. ee 
«* It was like this, ’’ he continued, and began with his nails igs : 
score a map on the tablecloth. ‘* The cat came out of the café and — 
began to cross the road towards the pillarbox — here — but when 
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it was half across a General motor’bus going Redhill way headed 
it off — so —. Pussy made for the pavement just at the corner — 
there — where there was a crush of people, and blundered under 
the feet of a little red-haired girl. When she trod on it, the cat 
lost its head and ran out into the street again. The off front wheel 
of a big red touring car went clean over its head. Absolutely flat- 
tened out it was. You didn’t see it, miss? ”’ 

** No, I’m glad to say I didn’t, ”’ Elise replied. 

** It was a sight, that’s so. I guess it was mad, quite mad. ” 

** Don’t speak to him, ”’ I whispered to Elise. 

The man evidently heard me. 

** Why not ? I’ve been all over the shop and I can tell your young 
lady some yarns that'll tickle her. ”’ 

He hailed the waiter who had served a tentative dish of soup. 

** Take away this catlap, Fritzchen, an’ get me half a dozen 
mutton-chops. ” 

Then, delving in an enormous pocket, he fished out a dog-bis- 
cuit, which he proceeded to munch with evident pleasure. His face 
grew affable and quite childlike as he ate, and, when he smiled 
encouragingly on Elise, she unwittingly responded. 

** T have talked about first principles with flappers, ”’’ he said, 
*“* uneducated though I am, nor have I ever doubted the final tri- 
umph of the things that are good. Not even in the black days of 
the great war. My wife — ” 

** Oh, he’s a married man, ”’ whispered Elise with naive reassu- 
rance. I could see she was growing less hostile to the fat man. I 
was not. 

** I’m sorry for the poor woman, ” I murmured. 

** T was telling you, when you two started whispering, that my 
wife is Helga Flire, the author. She has made me the optimist I 
am. Why, even in the Cheduba asylum I never despaired, nor 
when the sun went out at two in the afternoon over the Bay of 
Bengal. Ever been east, sonny ? ”’ 

I shook my head. 

** [ll tell you all about it. It’s a good girl’s yarn and your little 
thing will just dote on it. . . I was travelling in hides at the time, 
coming down by sea from Chittagong to do the Arakan coast of 
Burma. I'd picked up the lingo pretty well, as I’d run an experi- 
mental rubber estate up the Kaladan. Well, we'd hardly got clear 
of the Chittagong river when the hell of a cyclone was on us. Our 
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skipper’d made out that the Ween th ing was 
Madras way, and he’d guessed wrong. You sh 
those Chittagonian coolies yelling between decks, an’ ’ the 
ery going smash each time a sea hit the old ship. The engine-r 
was awash in half an hour and the lascars were fairly weeping t 
coaldust off their faces and asking Allah to stand by them. However, 
he was neutral this trip. The old piano fetched loose and began to — 
canter about the saloon. Finally it biffed in the crockery locker. 
Then we had some music ; strikes me we found the Lost Chord that — 
time. An’ all the cockroaches came out of the cabins and chased — 
each other round the broken glass. . . great big ones with whis-— 
kers that long. The Goanese butler was howling in a corner telling — 
a rosary, up to his knees in water and bits of flowerpot. It seems — 
one of the diseased palms which the coastal skippers kindly pro~ 

vide to hide their mugs from the passengers at table had caught — 
the butler full in the chest and made him feel kind of religious. © 
Well, to cut a long yarn short, the storm came out top dog and the 
old hooker went to the bottom. I managed to get clear in one of — 
the boats, with the butler and a Burmese girl and half a dozen — 
of the lascars. Nothing to eat or drink except a tin of dog-biscuits — 
and a case of tawny port which the butler’d thrown into the boat — 
at the last minute. One of the lascars was a bit troublesome, so 
I helped him overboard. Well, the storm eased off in the night and — 
if it hadn’t been for the big seas we shouldn’t have done so badly. — 
I got a sail up —a lascar kindly stripped to provide it — and tacked 
in towards the Burma coast. The butler produced a bible and read 
bits of Jeremiah to us to cheer us up and the Burmese girl droned — 
a sort of hymn most of the time. I ain’t a religious man but I felt — 
this was right and proper under the circs and let them carry on. — 
But I made the lasears dry up as I guessed their outlandish noise ~ 
couldn’t do us any darned good whatever. By the evening we were © 
all pretty blind, there being nothing but port to drink. Next day 
it was worse. I hadn’t got a topee and the sun on my head didn’t — 
do me any good. I got through a bottle of port and a dog-biscuit — 
before noon. The Burmese girl was dancing all over the place and — 
using most improper language so I chained her up to one of the | 
rings in the bows. One of the Chittagonians went dotty that ie. ¢ 
ternoon and kept a date with a shark. It was just then the sun 
went out. Not an eclipse, mind you. Just extinguished. An’ the ij 
sea went reddish green but quite clear, so that we could lean'© ov ri; 
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see little shir ds Ang like Hi Ren seanipanniy about the 
bottom. I. thee a bit of dog-biscuit to one of them an’ he swam 
up and hopped into the boat and sat on his hind legs, begging for 
more, but he smelt awful bad so I heaved him overboard. Next 
day at exactly the same time the sun went out again and all the 
dogs came up and swam about the boat. A lascar started teasing 
one with an oar and it jumped on board and dragged him over. 
Quite a small dog it was, too. . . Ever read Coleridge, Miss ? ” 

Elise shook her head. 

« He’s a poet. My wife’s got a book of his poetry. My wife, you 
know, is Helga Flire, the author. This chap wrote something about 
an old sailor who saw the same sort of thing. I guess. Waiter ! * 

The man hurried to the table. 

““ Get me a bottle of port. ”’ 

The fat man turned to us. 

« Now I'll get along with my yarn. We were five days in that 
boat, blind to the world all the time. Finally we fetched up at Che- 
duba. Know where that is, sonny ? ” 

I pleaded ignorance. 

* JTt’s an island off the west coast of Burma. Jungly sort of hole. 
Inhabited by fishermen mostly and a special kind of dog with long 
reddish hair and a black tongue. Now you know all about it. An 
old padre was on the beach when we rolled up, and the first thing 
the blighter did was to clap us into a lunatic asylum which he ran 
as a sort of hobby. Weill, Iwon’t deny that we was mad, those who'd 
survived, except yours truly. The Goanese butler had converted 
the Burmese girl and half killed one of the lascars. He told me he 
was the Avenging Angel an’ I didn’t dispute the fact, being too 
tired for a scrap, and the biscuit can which I wore instead of a 
topee on my head had made me fancy I was a tinhat at G. H. Q. 
So I said to the padre when he came up 

** I’m General Nuisance. ” 

He played up to me, like a sport. 

*“ Come to your quarters, my General. The army waits. 

He told the butler he’d been expecting an angelic visitor for years 
and had a special aviary ready with ample wingroom. Well, he got 
us all inside his blasted asylum. There were a dozen assorted luna- 
tics there already, mostly Arakanese who’d gone amuck. I made 
rings round the old padre and very soon I was running the show. 
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‘I used to get the lunatics round me and tell them yarns, same as . 
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I’m telling you. I could work them up, I tell you, an 
myself up too. Why, one day I told them a funny story ar 
all started laughing and kept on laughing for two solid days and 
nights. The old padre came in on the second afternoon and we beat 
him on the head for being so insulting. Another time, one of those 
great woolly Cheduba dogs came wandering through the com-_ 
pound and I told them the story of the two mad dogs who bit each | 
other to death an’ finished up with no bodies at all, only just two 
snapping mouths. That was the story that set them going. They got — 
round that Cheduba dog and worried it to fight, but it hadn’t its | 
heart in the scrap, as dog fights dog and likes it, but as the saying — 
goes, a dog’s the friend of man. I pointed this out to my loonies | 
and most of them fell a-weeping, it being the wrong season and most _ 
of the dogs busy with family affairs in their caves. But my old pal, _ 
the Avenging Angel, got there right away. ‘I’m a woolly dog — 
like you, ’ he says to the Cheduba dog, ‘only they shaved me 
‘ long of this stinking heat. And you got to fight me right now. ’ — 
So he strips off his dungarees and goes down onto his hands and ~ 
knees in the middle of the compound. And then I went on with — 
my yarn about the two mad dogs. Those two in the middle kept — 
at it, meaning business. I called to them ‘ Worry! Worry! ’ and — 
the loonies kept on shouting, ‘Bite it! Tear it! ’ till they all fair- 
ly lost their heads and started fighting. The dust went up into — 
the sun and I swear it was pretty nearly dark when I saw the old — 
padre mooching into the compound to see the fun. The air was 
pukka red and, as soon as he got a sniff of it, I could see that he ~ 
was mighty keen on taking a hand in the game. So I call to him > 
* Worry ! Worry! ’ and I snarl like this — ” he growled so sav- — 
agely that people around us began to edge away — “ and he comes 
at me, foaming, ... ..°” 

I seized the arm of Elise and tried to pull her away. 

‘““ No, you don’t, ’’ he shouted. “* Not in this red light. ” 

He held up the crimson-shaded table-lamp so that its light fell 
on Elise’ pale face. 7 

‘* The padre rushed straight at me and I fell onto my hands and — 
knees and sprang at him. When I’d downed him I got him by the ~ 
throat with my teeth and worried him, yes, worried him, like a | 
savage dog, a mad savage dog, a damned thirsty dog, who got a 
dry throat like me and wants to grit his teeth on something wet 
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et tl not water, and awful nice and soft 
you... just like you, little girl! ” “ae 
He lean forward, tilting the table towards us, so that bottles 
and plates fell in a clattering heap round our chairs. Then sud- — 
_denly he sprang at Elise and seized her by the throat. The table 
crashed forward upon me, pinned me down. Blood spattered the Apt 
napery ; blood from my gashed forehead blinded my eyes. I heard 
shouting, screams, from, it seemed, an infinite distance... . . 
Nightly now they lie in ambush in the shadow of the ivory gate mi 
-—a rabid pack, baying the crimson moon. Nightly now I fly be- 
fore them. One night, no doubt, they will catch their quarry. 
So much the better. So much the better. 
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TO SLEEP ABOVE CARTHAGE. 


The wheel of the sun toils unoiled and squeaking 
Up the firmament, 


trees. 
I look down 

Idly 

Into the dusty suburban gardens of Megara ; 
All about me is 

The bum and buzz of 

Innumerable incests — 

A sermon and half the scandal of the town — 
Drifts, too, of indifferent talk 

Of power and peace and the late Pubic War. 
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unyielding 
there is no way out 
mosaic mask threatens and laughs 
that blood was wasted 
so were his hers mine 
I always knew that brought the gravest pang 
there 1s no way out 
who said so ? he said so 
no I said so 
up those winding stairs 
so long and tedious to mount alone 
always the mosaic mask 
as nothing says and says too much 
there is no way out 
“except the inevitable final plunge 
_and that’s not soon 
and yet too soon 
-yound and up they wind 
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entered ? well the mask said enter 
so beautiful a mask 

I forgot the blood 

so beautifully so like a god 

said enter I forgot the blood 

van stumbling upwards too eagerly 
then the mask changed 

and yes there 1s no way out. 


THE WORD STRUCTURE OF 
WORK IN PROGRESS 


by JOHN RODKER 


With this latest work some enquiry into the symbols that gov- 
ern the communication through writing of thought and emo- 
tion becomes imperative. It would seem that we have reached a 
degree of consciousness where we find it no longer adequate to 
use words as we use them in speech, for we recognize speech to be 
only the superficial movement of profounder currents. 

How do men then, through literature, communicate with each 
other and what is it they succeed in conveying ? 

Certainly they use words and these words and the meanings 
commonly attached to them, provoke in the reader associations 
true for himself, possibly widely true for humanity, but it may 
be remote in the extreme from the author’s intention. In any 
case the accustomed channels traced by speech and the writing 
that resembles it, provoke no confusion, no complication of assc- 
ciations. They may be said to follow the path of least resistance ; 
least resistance for the author, least resistance in the reader, no 
transfusion, no change. 

Yet the reader is susceptible to contacts profounder than those 
described, indeed he commonly supplies them to complete the 
author’s indications which for a multitude of reasons the author 
has found himself unable or unwilling to fillin. Here it is as though 
the words held in solution the elements, inarticulate in both read- 
er and author, which we call dynamic; their core is those basic 
preoccupations round which we most deeply move’and they are at 
the root of every later development of the soul; these have al- 
_ ways been the chief preoccupation and gratification of what we 
call creative writing. For thinking is first affective, words make 
it flesh in so far as they serve to define feeling, but beneath all 
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words lie affective contacts which might, it wou d seem r 
dispense with words as signs but not as sounds. 

Not only is this so but any word, however unjustifaeiem : 
nonsensical it may seem, moves the mind to an attempt to 
sualise that word. The new term borrows from and consequen 
lends to the term it apes, the abortive associations which accom- 
pany it enrich with their frustrated vibrations the term which 
was the basis of the invention. This is an extreme instance, in- 
teresting only as an example of how the mind works, but it must 
be obvious that an author, completely aware (and by completely | 
I mean to a degree transcending literature as we have known it) — 
of the forces he is using and anxious to produce the most natur- — 
alistic picture of an individual, and of the repressions, com- — 
plications, forces which direct that individual before they — 
express themselves in words, must have recourse to all the hy- — 
brid formless onomatopoeic and conventional sounds in which ~ 
feeling clothes itself (1). a 

Should his technique then be adequate to all these require- — 
ments he will most quickly and vitally establish himself (on his — 
own terms and not on those of his auditor) in a permanent sym- — 
biosis with that auditor. Aa 

Joyce’s virtuosity in this new-work is a very remarkable phen- 4 
omenon in that it is adequate to the requirements postulated. — 
Because of his method, because of his pursuit of the innumerable 
paths of association by means of all the word ways capable of 
delimiting them, if not exactly at least with a precision so far | 
unknown in literature, he now brings to fruition what was — 
foreshadowed in Ulysses; the possibility of a complete symbiosis ‘ 
of reader and writer; the only obstacle which now remains being — 
the inadequacy of the reader’s sphere of reference — not to the - 
emotional content — but to the ideas, objects and events given. ; 

Yet when Ulysses made its first appearance it seemed incom- — 
prehensible to a number of people. It is a complaint we do not — 
at all hear today. Evidently then, though in a somewhat unusual ~ 
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(1) A consideration (notion, idea) or an idea is relevant to an interpretation when it — 
forms part of the psychological context which links other contexts together in the pe- — 
culiar fashion in which interpretation so links them. Irrelevant consideration is a non- 
linking member of a psychological context... mental process is not determined purely 
psychologically but by blood pressure also, oe 

The Meaning of Meaning. C. K. Ogdeu and I, A. Richards. Kegan Paul. ae 
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within the sphere of contemporary reference. 
_ The dynamic aspect of the work derives.a large part of its im- 
‘portance from the fact that words are used so to speak ‘in vacuo’ 
by means of which they still preserve much of their ancient ma- 
gic. Puns, kiang words, mantrams are powerful because they are 
disguised manifestations of revengeful and iconoclastic impul- 
ses driven underground by fear; and, because the violence of 
childhood inspires them, their underground life, compacted, made 
siy, imparts to them an intense vitality. 

To show still more obviously that he is creating a language the 
author indulges in an amazing virtuosity of puns. The child's 
seeming innocence is to him and to us one of the deepest sources 
of gratification. Joyce makes intense use of this screen. 

How sly satire can prove, how joyful, how inspiring, what 
lusts of combat it can evoke let the parable of the Mookse and 
the Gripes or the immense Rabelaisian humour of the 5th éran- 
sition instalment witness. 

The need for a vehicle by means of which to express the more 
elaborate consciousness of the time provoked, I imagine, the 
apparition of Rabelais and Chaucer for example. To formal ex- 
pression, formal emotion, they opposed their individualities and 
the vitality of common speech, which by its nature is not subject 
to the refinements which seem inevitably to accompany the de- 
velopment of literature and the spread of writing. 

Since the vernacular is as it were a storehouse of all the sounds 
necessary to expression, however complicatedly foreign or re- 
fined they may seem today in regard to the actual needs of the 
populace, the common speech holds within it relics of tongues 
spoken it may be millions of years before symbols were invented. 
It is impossible therefore for us not to respond to words, all words 
and all forms of words, but writing and speech are today so 
denatured that it is important, if we are not forever to be deprived 
of part of our emotional inheritance, that these primitive forms be 
returned to us. Joyce is doing this for us ; the result is an intense 
and basic revitalising of words and our attitude to them. Poster- 
_ ity must be immensely indebted to him. 

We see for ourselves in the Europe of today that there has 
been little which by the standards we know but find so hard to 

define, can be called dynamic. Emotion in literature has grown: 
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formal, as have perhaps the emotions themselves, and it 
apparent how the writer’s consciousness seems continually to 
grow more circumscribed. a 

Joyce is revitalising our language in a form which borrows — 
vastly from the past in its every protean disguise. In the vernac-_ 
ular, whether English, Irish, American or any of the combina- — 
tions of these or other tongues, he finds that breath which will 
revivify our dying tongue. Is not this perhaps the most important 
aspect of his work ? And is it not already predestined to be — i 
with its content — a mine where future writers will quarry as 
they are already quarrying in Ulysses; a pyramid of language, 
a monument to time built with such loving care, so great a feel- _ 
ing for material, such density, as to be unique in English. 

This work contains also psychological implications of the great- 
est value and has been created with a concentration of toil which 
must be unique among the writers of this generation. 

As to its meaning ? 

As in the unconscious, in this new work there is no time. Events, 
people make their own relevant conjunctions. Events are people 
too, a whole cosmography of them. But the form is so elusive — 
alas where is our field of reference — and the associations often 
so personal to the author as to be incomprehensible to us, so 
that it seems half the matter is lost as though indeed it were the _ 
inside of a pyramid which must always be hidden from us. . 

Is it possible this attempt to make the unconscious conscious 
may but end in confusing the rapport between author and read- 
er ? Possibly for a while. But a first confusion gives place to a 
deeper, more complete identification ; and I think of Ulysses and 
how with the complete work and some passage of time this Work 
in Progress must become apparent to us. 

This is certain. Work in Progress is much in advance of Ulysses, 
both as to elasticity of writing, naturalism, the pulse of life ; it i 
is technically unique, as Ulysses was not. In the straight pass- 
ages, such as those concerned with the River Liffey, no writer to — 
my knowledge, drawing from all the sources of human comparison 
has rendered so rapturously, so indirectly, or so revealingly (it — 
is not strange that the secret, the baffled should be to us more | 
profoundly, dynamically true than the simple) the life of a river — _ 
river of life; nor elsewhere evoked such moments of inarticwate — 
rapture. a 
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THE PROPHET DELIVERED 


To Carlo Suares 


I have seen strange terrors in the depths of a mystic night, 
and my head has been a wheel in a strange machinery of dreams. 
— When I return from the oceans of my dreams the sweat of an 
inspired past drips from my brow and my hair is matted with 
the blood of a desperate night. 
I have felt the voices of another world ; I have been a harp in 
the hands of demons and I have been : 
The flute through which the breath of demons flows. 
I have broken the skies, my fists have hammered new rhythms 
into eternity, and I have been 
the divine rebel of space. My head has been a drum in the 
hands of time, and I have felt music, 
_ the music of lost hopes and of revolt, the music of living death 
and of dead life, and the music of the eternal in my brain. 
I have felt my brain like a fish in an endless ocean, and I have 
felt 
that ocean in my brain. 
I have counted the stars and have found them too few; I 
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have counted the drops of the 
enough to satisfy my thirst ; 
and I have built palaces of smoke and found them too endurin 
for my desire of eternal action. “ae 
I have been the priest of my own religion, and the God of m 
own religion ; 
I have been to myself a rock and a source of birth ond 
fountain of hate. "i 
I have invented new sins like flowers in the night, deathless 
sins that find no punishment worthy of their magnitude. 
I have been a jewel to myself and a spring of life in the de- 
servts of solitude ; I have been an angel and a demon, a bible 
and a book of vice, eternal and ephemeral, and I have been 
the All-in-all to every detail of my thoughts. zZ 
And there have been no boundaries to my power, no tears to 
follow my deeds, no echoes to the rumbling of my blasphe~ | 
mies. i 
Lhe memory of my prodigious hands is like green waters: 
that flow on the surface of the elements, and the shadow of 
deeds 1s like the smoke of a burning city. ; 
My hands have embraced the ocean and the stars ; the ocean n 
with all its ships, and the stars with all the centuries of space. } 
And I have been the Leviathan that has swallowed eternity. . 
I have found no present, no past, and no future; I ha eo 
abolished the walls of time, and my senses were a deli berate 
contradiction of my mind. 
I have counted my words and they were tmnumerable ; ) 
ceased to count and they ceased to be; * 3 
And now I count them again, but they are not enough. 
I have found a cross of words to exorcise each ghost ; and I 
have found an ocean of sleep whose waves were boundless on th eu 
power of oblivion ; § 
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breath has led the clouds across the skies. 


| all its delights. 


tions of my soul. 
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I cannot count the forms of my spirit and I cannot foretell | 
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I have been the conjurer of the elements and from the endless 
warfare of my soul I have saved 

these words that are my soul. 

My words are a batons i: Ricasiene 

Priest of revolt settled upon the brink of the oceans, speech of 
the unknown gods, 

I, 

lost emblem of my own soul, city of rotting words, I, ruin of a 
rotting tongue, 

I, endless flow of words, I, flower of the night, breast of the 
earth, I, nothing of nothing, 

I, dust of the Almighty, immortal juggler of words and of 
revolt, 

I break my hands against a glorious rock, 

my burning hands of glory that have held 

the eternal concubinage of the skies. 

I have been in caverns of sleep and have drunk the wine of 
space, 

and now I have come to record my dreams and the hallucina- 
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I have seen gulfs and peaks, stars and the pawning void, 
and my limbs have been cramped by the power of my dreams. 
Now I have come and do not know 

why I have come. 
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I iil come in the storm ie I am ae tei, the b 
of the storm that breaks itself against itself. = = (hee 

I have come and my heart has found no heart and has in n 
no words I have come and the words are lost I have come. x 

And the breath of my heart is a dream of my coming and the 
words of my coming are lost and have lost their sound in “se 
head. 

I have come and I crush the bones of the dawn I have come 
and I am the lord of the dawn and the lord of space and the lord 
of my heart and the lord of my words. 4 

I have come and have lost the tracks and the time of my coming — 

I have come and have lost the source of my coming and the sound — 
of my coming. | 

I have come from the vague soft shadows of the oceans or — 
the depths of the sun I have come in a torrent of words and I — 
break the iron bars of death. “a 

I have come and have found the statues of death and the source if 
of death and the source of words and in my flesh I feel the claws — 
of life and on my neck the breath of life and on my hands the 
blood of the sun. I have come and have drunk the blood of the 4 
sun the wine of space the waters of death and the honey of love — 
and the poison of love. 3 

I have come in the flow of an endless love I have come in the 
breath of the beasts of the wind and I am the wind. 4 

I have come and my breath is a scream of the past and my love 
ts a leaf in the wind and I am the wind 

and my brain is a drum which my own hands beat 

I have come and have found the threshold of life and the pil-— 


lars of life and the wings of life I have come in a tempest of life F 
have come. 
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COMMERCIAL COUNCILLOR CONSEBIUS 


by HERBERT SCHLUETER 


** So you’ve come here for that ’’, says old Consebius to his 
friend. It must be the second time he has said it this morning. 

** Yes, ’’ Mr. von Trontow replies, ‘ this being your eightieth 
birthday... ”’ 

“* Well, ’’ says Consebius, “* you’re not much younger either. ” 

** No, not much, ”’ says Mr. von Trontow, “ in March it must 
have been my seventy-ninth... ” 

** Aren’t you sure of it 2?’ old Mrs. Consebius asks in astonish- 
‘ment. 

** No, ” says Mr. von Trontow, “ to be absolutely honest, since 
my better half is gone I can’t say for sure. ”’ 

** But you might figure it out, my dear Trontow, ”’ says old Mrs. 
Consebius in her weary voice. At the same time she decides to smile 
a bit and to look through her lorgnon. But God knows, a lorgnon 
like that is hard to handle, once it gets old. And so Mrs. Consebius 
must use both hands to get at it. Now she has it before her eyes 
and is about to smile. Good God, thinks Mr. von Trontow, what a 
face she is making ! To tell the truth, a fellow like myself has kept 
himself in better condition. ‘‘ Yes, ’’ he says, ‘ I could figure it 
out.” 

Commercial Councillor Consebius says: “ Can’t you two talk 
about something else ? ’’ — Mr. von Trontow says: “ Well, old 
friend, many happy returns! ’’ — He gives him his hand. Consebius 
also wants to offer his hand, but before he gets there, Trontow has 
_ grasped it and pressed it with ridiculous caution. The old council- 
_ lor thinks: well, that one hasn’t much strength in his hands any 
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more. In fact, he might have waited till I gave him my h 
even gets irritated at such tactlessness. — We have time 
he thinks. But as is often the case at that age, the word has already 
escaped him. “* Time ?””’ asks Mr. von Trontow, ‘ how’s that ? * 
‘© What did you say ? ” Mrs. Commercial Councillor asks her 
husband. ‘ Well, ” says the old man : “ Keep quiet now, you two. ” 

Mrs. Commercial Councillor Consebius and Mr. von Trontow 
look at each other. They don’t know how to handle the old man. 
“Come to think of it, ” says Mr. von Trontow, “the servant might 
help me unpack it. ” ** Unpack what ?” asks the Commercial Coun- 
cillor. ** My present, ’’ Mr. von Trontow replies. — ‘ Well, well, 
your present, ” says the old man — “ You shouldn’t give me any- 
thing. ” ** It’s just a trifle, ’’ says Mr. von Trontow. “I find rum- 
maging in trunks a bit hard, ”’ he says to Mrs. Commercial Coun-— 
cillor, ‘and so I had to get a servant again. ” “ So that’s hard for. 
you ? ” old Consebius asks, somewhat amazed. “ You should 
always have a servant, Mr. von ‘Trontow, ” says Mrs. Commercial — 
Councellor. ‘* Quite true, Madam, ” Trontow replies. Old Consebius 
is thinking of his present; it’s going to he something grand, he 
muses sceptically. The Commercial! Councillor had had to put up 
with the fact that Mr. von Trontow’s presents became sillier and 
cheaper every year. 
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‘** Here’s John, ” suddenly says Mrs. Commercial Councillor. — 
Old Consebius starts from out a light slumber which he has been 
wont to indulge in open-eyed, of late. “ I saw him, ” he says. — 
“What do you want, John ?”’ he gravely asks the servant. “ His — 
Honor the Mayor would like to speak to Mr. Commercial Council- _ 
lor, ’’ says John, nodding his white wig. “‘ Tell him to wait in the — 
red drawing-room, ” says Mr. Consebius. “* Why don’t youlet him — 
come in here ? ” his wife asks. The Commercial Councillor looks. 
mockingly at his wife: “ I do not receive an official personnage — 
in my ‘office’ ”’, The old man gets up, and holding his cane in his — 
right hand, walks across the carpet. John helps him on the right — 
side. ** Never mind, ”’ he says to the servant. John does not hear — 
him and so the old man has to suffer the help given him. While he 
is still in the room, Mrs. Commercial Councellor says to Mr. von 
Trontow : ‘* He does not want to let us see how much it touches — 
him. ” “* Yes, ”’ says Mr. von Trontow, who is thinking of the mayor. — 
“ Wonder what that one wants this time. ” ; is 

Then both are silent. They are anxious to hear what is being 
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© Now that’s the way he is, ’’ Mrs. Commercial Councillor says 

to Mr. von Trontow. “ Yes, ’ says Mr. von Trontow, ‘ that’s old 
age for you. ” 

_ They both remain in the “ office ’’ and are silent. (Consebius 
calls the room “ office ’’ because there he tries to follow the pro- 
gress of business with the aid of copied bills which his Berlin fac- 
tory sends him every two weeks.) You should see him walk, gli- 
ding, cane in hand, across the heavy violet carpet of the “ office ’’. 
The fact is — to be honest — he finds it difficult to always lift his 
foot first. That might be alright for young people, but just wait 
till you get to my age, young fellow, you'll lose all desire to lift 
your foot. But, of course, he gets along best when there are no 
carpets around. That, however, is only the case on the first floor ; 
as a matter of fact, the old Commercial Councillor has always loved 
quite luxurious carpets, carpets with patterns which, partially 
designed by himself, were woven in Smyrna. They are the kind of 
carpets into which we can sink easily and readily, carpets which 
tempt us to linger and to contemplate attentively the woven designs. 
For the most part these are youths who fight with lions and tigers 
in the most adventurous poses, while girls stand timidly to one 
side holding wreaths in their hands. Or else they are vessels with 
the red pirate flag, the mutineer hanging to the mast. But there 
is one picture, it’s on the carpet in the red drawing room, in which 

you find the sea, with a girl and a youth standing before the sea, 
their arms around each other, delicate, like a brother and sister 
— and the sun just about to set. But when you look closer at the 
face of the young man, you find it is a death’s head. 
Not everybody can display such carpets. And whenever Mrs. 
von Trontow came out to the country seat with her husband, she 
used to say to him: ‘* What nice carpets ! ’’ — At home, in her par- 
ents’ house, there was nothing luxurious, and at her husband’s, 
who had not gotten beyond a lieutenancy, because he refused to 
confide his estate to a manager, things were even less so. — ** Yes, ”’ 
_ von Trontow would say — very pretty, but look at those patterns !”’ 
_— Mrs. von Trontow agreed with him. ‘ Well, he has his own 
taste, ’’ she would answer. 
Only when old Consebius walks across the hall on the first floor 
to get to his bed-room, there are no carpets. It is a real joy to 
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*« You're slipping, ’’ his wife calls after Tava! He ‘oe oa 
it. « What’s the matter with you?” the old woman calls angril 
and stumbles behind him on her two crutches, ‘ please don’t slip. 
— But he does not listen. In the middle of the hall the thin voice 
of Mrs. Commercial Councillor seems to be swallowed up. hh 
old man disappears in his bed-room, where the servant is waitin; 
for him. “. 
Mr. von Trontow and Mrs. Commercial Councillor are seated 

in silence in the “ office ’’, when old Consebius returns. 
«© What was it ? ’’, asks the woman. 
** Did he congratulate you ? ’’ asks Mr. von Trontow. 
The Commercial Councillor says : ‘*‘ He was bent on notifying me 
of my appointment as honorary citizen of the town. ” es 
Mrs. Commercial Councillor says: ‘* What an honor! ” in 
voice of piping irony. 
Mr. von Trontow laughs briefly through his nose. 


Translated from the German by 
EUGENE JOLAS. a 
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THE HUMILIATING ROOM 


by KASIMIR EDSCHMID 


That evening I was at the house of a friend. We were alone and 
had been talking furiously about politics. We had been drinking 
tea that I think, was slightly redolent of camel’s hair. He told about 
a hunting trip through Turkestan. Whereupon I made a few casual 
remarks about winter days near Utrecht. Then we chatted again 
for a long time about Paris. I had just mentioned the shadow-plays 
of the Connards and was about to say something about the strange 
effect of a recent meeting with Wolfsberg whom I had seen without 
his beard, on the Square de Vaugirard... when my friend, who had 
been sitting very quietly, got up, as if following a long-suppressed 
decision, and led me through his bath-room into a room the exist- 
ence of which I had not been aware of. 
He raised his arm. Slowly two lamps at the baseboard became 
suffused with a brilliant light that spread in warm streams and patch- 
es over the honey-colored walls. Then he opened the large window 
giving onto the street and drew a curtain before the opening. In 
a flash his profile appeared, mutilated by adventures, but kindly 
withal, against the bright cloth.. only his hands remained, grotes- 
que in their ruddiness and more than ever resembling those of a 
sailor, as they stood out in the play of the light. Strength tamed by 
softness exuded from all his movements. 

He then opened the window opposite, which gave, between two 

presses, onto the garden. The summer night came floating in. 


The blind hung way out. Shadows played over the carpet and a 


sound of clattering went creeping along the wall: a melancholy, un- 
_ pleasant sound. As I looked up, my friend was smiling ; he pointed 
_ with half-turned hand to the pictures which were laced, girdle- 
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wise, across the high wee walls in fone fe “i at abov 
them an equal surface of gleaming wall-paper remainec 
were hung with string, ribbon, silk cord and twisted rope. 
covered each other almost completely, others cut across e 
other with their frames, and side by side formed a strange mosaic 
in all shades and colors. ae’ 

Pointing to the pictures he said : “‘ There is not one among then 
that does not stir with an experience. It is either a whim or an 
experiment, I must wait and see. I have hung them, without se- 
lection, whenever I came back here and as I pleased. Years are 
enclosed in many of them, and emanate from them. 

Often my whole room here is full of spring in Paris. This picture 
is the ‘* Swing ”’ by Fragonard. She has one leg drawn backward, — 
the other, lif ted defiantly, trails the spiral involutions of her unfast- 
ened slipper, and about this graceful exposure are the floating — 
fullness of her dress and the fragrance of the color, encompassing — 
it like a cloud. Ph 

I bought it on the evening of a day, when we had gone out to — 
St. Germain in the morning. It was the first of those overpowering 
days that spring from an indifferent night, full of the tenderness of — 
the blue and of the warm tranquillity of promise. We stood on the — 
the roofs of the railway car which was filled with soot. In the gar- — 
dens the almond trees had burst open. We ran across the park like © 
puppies. At such a time there is only one form of bliss : to feel how 
the play of the muscles awakens through joy. We laughed and ran, — 
jumped over hurdles, opened a lily-bordered wooden gate... andl 
then only realized that we were intruding, just as we stepped inside 
the circle. Fe 

A swing hung from under an arcade in which was seated a young ~ 
woman in a thin pink dress. We saw her from the back. Her arms _ 
grasped the two ropes and pulled them together with a lazy flexionaa 
as she leaned a bit towards the right. Her hands, which were joined 
in front, must have held something over which she bent her head. 
It was so still one could hear the creaking of the swing, when the 
woman, on the upward move, pushed herself off with one leg from 
an apricot tree with’red stained blossoms, while she hastily drew fs 
back the other. With this gesture a handful of lace fell each time from 
under the plank over a very gracefulleg. —- is 

Then she heard us. She slipped off the seat. Her narrow w hite os 
head was lowered obliquely. She picked up her short, thin morni 
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- still brighter shoe. The only strange thing was... she did not blush, 
_ nor was she embarrassed, but said in a child-like, accusing voice 
_ which was everything and expressed everything in its depth and 
modulation : Good morning : — only that, and walked off slowly, 

very slowly, without looking around again, along a little by-path. 

We withdrew. 

A pastel-like experience... somone said. 

Child-like, I thought, dainty, esthetic! You understand! No 
gentleman had appeared on the scene, nobody had called or said 
anything, there was only a sound : Good Morning. 

But in the evening I bought this picture amid the roaring bustle 
of the boulevards. Sometimes I heard the sound of her voice, at 
night, in a great silence, often by the sea, or in the tempest of meet- 
ings, in the rumble of wheels, or the explosion of steamers. Now, 
at this moment, I smell, physically — you smile — I smell each 
fragrance of that morning, the dampness of the earth, the aroma 
of the air about the buds, the apricot tree and the warmth over it 
all. You see with what mad intensity an experience can eat into 
you — an experience we first feel superficially, which is easily 
dissolvable like the trace of the breath upon a mirror... and which 
remains, stronger and more consequential than the tremendous 
impressions of the glimpse of a new continent, than thwarted am- 
bition, than the death of a sister. 

I think always of that which might save me. For that reason I 
love that picture. There is little in it. An old engraving, two old 
people, in the dark, only a little light about their heads. I thought 
something pleasant in connection with it. It helped me. In those 
days I was always in bed, sick and discouraged. A little girl who 
played the violin in the suburbs gave it to me. I cannot remember 
what she looked like: I have forgotten the features of her face. 
But I remember how she laid the picture on my bed-cover along 
with her grey cotton glove that had been mended in a darker color. 
_ This Goya arrived one morning in a grey paper package. It may 

_be that I was ina bad humor. I tore it open, and the tear went into 
_ the picture, right into the fight scene. Precisely between the bull 
drawing his neck back for a lunge, and the belly of the horse, and 
_ just above the more speedy hilt of the lance. 

It was sent to me bya Brazilian with whom I traveled from Kov- 
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eee and at great length about. his cours pat t ‘ince 
stream of the Amazon, the flaming night winds which were na de. 
endurable by consuming countless pots of very hot coffee, about 
the screaming of parrot herds. ’ 

The storm was battering against the slope, driving, with insane — 
jolts, against the long body of the train. We felt warm and together — 
we pulled the window down. It crashed into bits. The pane sprinkled — 
into our faces and we bled from many small wounds. The wind 
shattered the other window, the frame cracked. Our mouths were 
crammed full of snow and when we wanted to speak or call, we 
gulped, unable to breathe. Psh! the Brazilian laughed. I heard 
nothing more. 

Hail smacked against our faces which became swollen ; it melted ~ 
on our cheeks, and in the same instant froze again in a mask of 
ice. We looked as though our faces were of glass or red gelatine. For — 
we were bleeding a good deal and laughing. 

You can discern only the bottom row of spectators in the picture 
of the bull fight. But it seems as though the amphitheatre were — 
a flood of rage and ecstasy that had crashed down in a cascade and 
was rising fast in this pit. 

There is a large pool of blood in this picture. 

The engraving is on a piece of old yellow paper which crackles 
with passion, whenever the sun, coming through the little window 
like a pillar, gleams on it. f 

I like to think of that night. 

But better still I love that summer, when all the days were like 
that night. (With his arm held stiff, he lifted a large, white-framed — 
print, with the cord stretched tautly into the room, and remained — 
standing, while rocking it in the palm of one hand — the other | 
hand in his pocket. ) — ‘* You can’t help feeling that everything 
here is dominated by the pale road. Whether it be that it runs be- — 
tween dark hills in a mysterious turning... or that these dusky, heavy 9 ; 
fishing huts lie on the dunes with glazed dormer windows... or — 
that the ghost of the telegraph poles accompanies it as far as the 
cross on the hill... all this may give that clenched atmosphere of — 
sadness, disaster and very faint, lovely light on the horizon... large — 
enough to escape all this, there is only the long white way of the 
road which slowly winds and twists, with sinister insistence, soaring, 
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It is a scene from Bornholm by the young engraver Georgi. I 
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met him on an oil tanker between Copenhagen and the Faroe-Is- 
lands. We were the only passengers. And the only foreigners (if 
we discount a little botanist who three days later fell from an im- 
possible hill) on the Faroe-Islands from the first of July until Octo- 
ber, when ice began to drift down from Iceland. 

Each of us lived in a different village. He drew, I wrote, or rather 
I went fishing, shot birds with a seven knotted sling-shot, and fell 
in love with the broad-hipped girls. Most of the time there was a 
storm. It came and you felt it about you, as something round or 
blue, and always as if it could somehow be grasped. Often it seem- 
ed as if it flowed from an ever-widening metallic shell, then it 
rose high on the sea like a sail and inundated the beach in a plastic 


flow. 
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Often we lay for whole days on a cliff which rushed at right angles 
down to the sea. We had burrowed our heads in our arms, because 
of the raging wind. The sky was very clear, almost white. We could 
not get up. The storm would have blown us down. Very gently 
perhaps, playfully, as with a bit of cloth, loosely lifting it, circling, 
quickly sinking down and laying it on the water. Who knows ! 
At times I held with all my strength a pad upon which my compan- 
ion drew, (he parried as if he had cracked something in the 
joint of his arm) Behind a barricade, as it were, and with breath- 
less speed. Because of the raging wind. 

Another time I was lying alone in the burning sun, a whole day, 
and then a night, on a rock, and dared not withdraw a step, until 
morning when the fisher-girls rode by beneath me. One of them had 
ona red dress. She beckoned to me, and called up: ‘ You went 
up early. ’’ She was from Store Dimon. 

In those days we wore no shces. Bundles of bast were wrapped 
around our feet. Our island had a small beach. Black rocks surround- 
edit as high as a hundred meters. Below they formed small fjords 
eddying in and out witha fascinating elasticity of line. They were 
very black and in the evening became dark blue like basalt. 


_ Sometimes the lighter ones got loose from the others, and became 
swarms of gulls that floated towards the sky and screamed over 


_ the sea. 


Every week the steamer arrived from Edinburgh bringing can-— 
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good. During the period of big storms she did not con 
weeks. With the binocle we could see a few Americans st 
by the railing, on their way to Iceland. That time I missed the n 
important mail of my life. What did I care about mail ? oF 

I didn’t care a damn. I didnt care a god-damn. a 

One day, my friend, we caught a dolphin bigger than a man, 
and tore open its jaws with their velvet-white layers. The eyes were a 
very dark violet with a thin, reddish lustre over them from the sun 
which shone right on them. One of the fishermen, with a colored | 
cap that hung low and pointed on the nape of his neck, stuck a 
harpoon into its throat, rammed it again and again, while the eyes, — 
already extinguished, caught the sun’s rays no longer, and the | 
whole body flamed upward in three convulsive bounds. The sharp- — 
finned tail burrowed a hole into the sand, beat time furiously, 
raging like the piston of a compressed air machine, and stirred the 
wind on that caim day. A strange thing, that tail: porous, as ify 
woven out of jelly, soft steel and something that might have been — 
delicious on your tongue, or beautiful in a curious vase, and above 
all, so immeasurably damp and strange. I think I have never exper 
ienced anything newer, stranger, than the finding of that fisl 
which crashed upon my soul with an ecstasy never felt before. 

What did I care about that most important letter of my life? : 

Pshaw... It didn’t matter a rap. 


Freivieeh. Georgi’s village and mine there was a difficult cliff, 
In the morning we fired a shot, let the echoes roll back and forth 
and greeted each other in this way. In the evening we met on the 
cliff from where we saw into the interior of the island, which was 
like an arena having in its midst a great, white square, the building — 
for the only sickness that devours these people, men, women, & 
women, men, just as they came from out their huts into this build-— 
ing, which shines forth into the darkness, yet a long while, like 
the belly of a shark. 

To get this ample Dutch frame which I wanted to be of the 
seventeenth century... perhaps a bit sooner, though not a minute 
later, I had to rummage for four days among twenty-eight antique 
shops along the Seine, until I found it... amd with it I had to see 
the blond child who, on the first street near the Jardin des Plantes :,. 
every morning at ten o’clock threw a smile my way, run over 
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ad rather not tell about the picture in this frame, with the 
sailing boats... 
¥ On the coldest day I ever experienced in Germany, I stood before 
that series of pictures in the corner there... Hello... I was not 
standing, I was walking ! 
It was awfully cold. I was going along a plank walk. But the 
cold burnt into my feet. I walked more rapidly and then very 
rapidly. Three steps towards the picture, three smaller steps along 
the picture to the right, six along the whole surface to the left, 
back to the middle and again three, more slowly, backwards.. 
thus continuing more hurriedly, as I looked on, speechless and 
gloomy, like the pacing of the black panther behind his grating, 
in the first cage of the Frankfort Zoo. 

It is the Isenheim Altar by Gruenewald. Look at the transcend- 
ental power of the gleam of light from the upper corner and the 
_ body of that leper, green and rotting and so vegetative that it 
jongs for the earth, already half earth, although it stands there - 
captured like the tortured shriek of the flesh between longing and 
being here and destiny to the end. The whole of Colmar was jing- 
ling that day from the cold. 

I love this picture, because it allowed me to look suddenly, as 
_ through a gaping wound, into the hissing heart of the middle ages, 
with an inundating intuition that was more powerful than a thou- 
sand books. 

(Here he raised his arm, as if he wanted to throw a lance and 
with the trembling circles of the electric lamp, he disclosed a very 
small picture. ) “‘ Memories of a month in a scotch country home. 

At night, silver, candles, toasts. Otherwise, walking cn smooth 
_ paths in the park, a lawn, two sisters, Lilith and Jane, rowing with 
their brothers who were home on their vacation from Oxford, and 
amid all this freshness endless tranquillity. I acquired a sufficient 

_ joy for work there to last me for a few years. When I went away, 
I stole this print from the loft. It is a monkey scene. One of the 

; apes wears the costume cf Voltaire. The title is: The T raveling 
_ Monkey. 
But most aching and delicate experiences, jumbled together 
without selection, are bound together in this silhouette. Germaine 
-- cut it out for me, ultramarine against orange, in our little house 
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all the dances that might give her iimbs new lines, deeper revere id. 
a more shining bliss. She was most beautiful when in the evening 
she lay at my feet on a fur-skin. - 

She wore a long, white gown, and dreaming the while, was tint- _ 
ing the nails of her toes. There was an occasional stir in the dark 
garden outside. Someone passed from time to time, the sky grew 
red above the curtains, so that we knew how near and how flaming — 
Paris was above the Seine. 

Germaine often sat for days on her six-legged foot-stool cutting 
out silhouettes. Then I took her with me to the sea at a little place 
in Brittany. For days we would lie together in the sand, her body 
against my body, and when she began to tremble, it was evening. 
At night we slept in a bed that was a boat, and Germaine’s legs 
lay on the heavy red blankets like agate. : 

Paul Fort said of her that she was more touching than a butterfly — 
and more aching than a poem by Francis Jammes. 

Germaine loved me, before she left me, but she had no soul. 
She possessed only — unutterable miracle ! — knees of immense 
sweetness, smaller and more tender than the breast of a little North- 
German girl of thirteen. 

That Carriére there in the oval frame I took from the room of the — 
painter Binetti, when he died of cholera after an illness of three | 
days. During the entire last day, hour after hour, he called a strange © 
name. He dictated a letter to me, the address of which I did not 
understand. Binetti screamed. I gave him water. Packed him in ice. — 
I bathed him with the aid of an old woman. Binetti screamed the — 
name. I could not understand it. In the evening he gesticulated and — 
made a curious movement in the air. Again and again he made this ~ 
movement and his eyes gave forth a boundless, raging fear. For — 
a long time he cut into the air with his tongue, as with a dagger, — 
more quickly even, more tortuously, more sharply than a dagger. 
But I did not understand. 

That letter is the most fearful example of suffering I have ever ee 
known. I never found the address. It was at Marseilles. The moon 
threw her light upon the sea of flat roofs so that, like a flaming 
chain of mirrors, they burnt into the sky. 
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e. Bieta and 1 Hdd wanted to go to Tunis. 
I carried this letter in my pockets, and sometimes I made that 
vague gesture into the air, and was astonished and frightened and 
wanted to force myself to get rid of it. But it had gotten hold of me, 
conquered my urge for imitation, and thus I ran along the pier, 
automaton of the dying man’s gesture. And I felt myself start to 
call a name, which slowly rounded itself like an O moving towards 
an A with foreign palate sounds behind it. Until I suddenly found 
myself again, and, with my head clasped in my fists, I ran away 
from the port. Two policemen crossed my path. I fled into an alley- 
way, where I was overcome by weeping, and threw myself upon a 
bench. 

That was the only night in which I wanted to die... 

That chrome yellow wax Death over your left shoulder... no, 
this way... yes... that’s right... was given me by the Finnish poet 
Karelainen, whose real name was Groenquist. Grcenquist is Swe- 
dish. Karelainen is Finnish. That is the substantial value of Kare- 
lainen — for that’s the way he wants to be called, only that way. 
His verses are bad. For the nobility and the intelligentsia, Swedish 
is the superior language, and they use foreign names. But Karelai- 
nen pushed his broad chest as well as his fine head and especially 
the clear wonder of his mezzo-soprano voice against all that, and 
thus, with this three-fold opposition, propagated Finnish. 

However, Finland is not the question here. We were sitting in 
the dirty inn of a little town by the Lithouanian lake, Ssilkine, where 
we had been fishing. 

** Lithouanian women are clumps of flesh. The love of the men 
passes over them and they remain insensitive, like a wave in craw- 
fishtime, or like a blow on the thigh. They hardly breathe. 

Lithouanian men have a strange walk. Their blood is thick and 
their passion is that of beasts of burden. 

But there is never any infidelity... ‘“* Karelainen said. 

He looked at me searchingly. I looked past him. Then he beckor- 
ed impatiently to a peddler, who, a miner’s lantern strapped around 
his belly, was drinking liquor in the corner, bought this yellow wax 
Death from him and gave it to me. 


He knew that I went every night to see the young wife of the 
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smooth as an eel’s. . 

It is not true that Lithouanian women lie in their beds ik 
of flesh. | ns 

Then Karelainen raised his hand which had been lying flat on the 
table as far as the edge of his slender little finger, and as he ‘appa 
it several times very delicately, but sharply on the table, he told — 
me that there were only three curse words in Finnish: the first 
one is ‘* Perkala’’, the second one “ Perrrkala’’, and the third one isa a 
rapid cutting sweep of one of those knives the handle of which is — 
of horn and the top of which seems to be curved a bit to one side, _ 
‘almost like rose shears. 

It is not true that there are only three curse words in Finnish. 

There are many intermediary degrees. 

For here I am. 

And it is not true that there is never any infidelity in Lithouania. 

Karelainen was clever. But his traps were too obvious, because he 
was too full of jealousy and poison, For first of all Iam never afraid 
of men and then in this case his voice was — a mezzo-soprano. 

He was also furious with me, because I had caught a trout that _ 
was half a foot longer than the one he had caught. He never forgave _ 
me for that. | 

You, see, too, a priori from the cheap symbolism of his gift that 
he was a minor pcet.  - 

Here my friend went with hesitating and undecided steps around _ 
a print representing a Japanese torture scene, his expression ran- 
sing from a dreamy contemplation of myself to a staring at the — 
picture.Then he quickly turned around, but it seemed to me, thought 
a flood of things again, before the decisive gesture was made, Also — 
his profile had sharper lines. Then he said : “ Yes. ” 

Only: Yes. 

Realise said 2’ * Wes“ 

I had nothing else to say. Risa TI found it hot and satis 

He looked at me with a very strange expression and seemed aston- — 
ished. ** Yes ’’, I said. 

Then he answ ered very briefly : “ Alright”. Then : 

** This, too, was at Marseilles. Many cities have beaten me. But 2 
I left my best and purest blood in that city. When in my dreams I _ 
sail in a boat and anchor somewhere; it is the mole of Marseilles. 
When I am amputated in my dreams, (magnificent Rimbaud !) : 
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ambitions : it is from the city hall of Marseilles that I ride forth into 
the sneer of awakening. 


Thus I hate that city... The pest. 

In those days I often went to Aix. It is not far. At the university 
I had an acquaintance who was lecturing on bacteriology. At 
night we used to play at four-handed Ecarté, a Jewish-Russian 
flyer and a Japanese pupil of my friend’s who was even smaller 
than the Japanese ordinarily are. He had a sympathetic softness 
of gesture and behind his eyes there was energy. He often visited 
me at Marseilles and knew — écarté alone makes this possible — 
how to talk delightfully during the game. Once I met him with 
a woman. But he did not greet me. 

For the carnival we were all together in one of the great many- 
storied cafés, but had to separate soon afterward. After a while I 
had a quarrel with a little Colonial officer whose virgin I wanted to ~ 
take away with me, since I had recognized her as the model of the 
red painter Hessemer of Lausanne — it is only a jump —; the girl 
wore a nymph’s costume, loose hair with a scarf, a short dress and 
nude legs. I grasped her around the waist, but, half-drunken, she 
wanted to get back to her lieutenant. She wanted to tear herself 
away. Then the flyer, Blumenthal, put his paw around her wrist. 
She tore away, threw herself fuming on my breast, and bit deeply 
through my dress-coat into my shoulder. 

Blumenthal saw it, let her go; she jerked herself free. Ran away, 
I followed. The lieutenant took on the flyer. I think he wanted 
to put him into his pockets. But I lost the nymph. 

On the stairway to the third floor, however, I saw a young 
woman, wearing a yellow dress — the prettiest dress that evening. 
I tried to grab her. She laughed, and stepping back, pushed by me, 
with her knee against my chest. I laughed. Suddenly she escaped. 

I followed her down a few steps, and when I wanted to kiss her, 


_ led her into a niche, right under a bit of starry sky that lay between 


two roofs. Gracefully and knowingly she laid on my mouth two half- 
full lips which had the slight scent of wine and were very warm, 
and whispered again and again — for I kissed her often — at 
intervals, Maman... Whereupon she ran away, I behind her. 

She ran into a dressing-room. I waited and saw her silhouette on 


_ the milky glass of the door. She put on rouge. I peeped from behind 
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a pillar. When she came out, I stepped fortt , and lashed pl: 


fully away, as if frightened. a 

We raced across a hall, through foliage, and potted plants, an¢ 
came to a corridor. I wanted to grab her — at that moment Is 
in a high window, like a surprisingly arranged puppet play th eg 
following scene : The little Japanese gesticulating... opposite hima _ 
man with a strong southern, almost spanish accent, in an attitude _ 
of suspicion. Beside him leaning against the drapery of the windew- _ 
arch a woman, pale, almost lifeless, very upright. a 

I saw how the Japanese gently lifted his arm, how the face of _ 
his companion began to bleed, and how the Japanese wrenched the 
latter’s arm over her back ...” 

Then something. strange happened. My friend interrupted him- 
self and panted. His breath came whistling through his vocal chords. 
I got up. He raised his hand commandingly, a little bent over. 
I sat down again. 

‘Water ’’, he said quickly. 

“‘ Excuse me ’’, he cried. “ I was bluffing you... it overwhelmed _ 
me... I did not want to tell my story at first. But I created a tra- 
vesty, exchanged all the roles... All the characters are false. Not 
one is true to life... not one line. Believe me, please ! 

I looked at him coldly. 

“That story is entirely different ’’, he went on. “ Thad thought — 
of getting rid of it, by telling it, but I could not tell it. Thus I wove © 
a fantasy around it. But it is still worse: to see how there might — 
have been something ...” 

He looked rigidly at the window. of 

Then he burst into an ugly laughter. His mouth was drawn down — 
to his chin as in the grip of two fists. a 

He grew silent, turned the print toward the wall; then, after he — 
had put out the lights and his face had resumed slowly its former 
character once more, he made a bow and asked me to accompany 
him. 

But I remained standing in the door. # 

I felt: Adventuresness had eaten into the walls. Fate had — 
burned into the woodwork and wanted to come bursting out. Mea- — 
sureless longings, experienced or merely touched upon, swelled the - 
room to the bursting point, and years raced down the seconds of 
the clock. an 

I saw everything in this room as in a shimmering kaleidoscope. — 
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. , friend, Pe Pr. conscious of a nollity in my chest 
and of the brutality of my attitude, and then I knew that I had lived 
_ my life well. For this is not the question, whether we experience 
things that gleam forth and live in burning, gaping adventures, 
(how small and mean that would be !) but what in the final analysis 
gives form and dignity to the things that have happened is this : 
what have we done with our experiences ?... And I saw through this 
collapse that which has always been clear to me: 

We should have no memories. No. Never! And less still should 
we build miserable fetishes and put our experiences into objects. 
We should not put confessionals in our homes. They force us to onr 
knees. Sooner or later. 

We should throw things off. Far off. And we should slough off 
the experiences with a negligent hand, the way we flick off soap 
suds from our chest, some morning, some night, each day, so that 
the experiences may not come some day to humiliate us. 

For the enjoyment of the adventure is the uncertain and the 
ambiant : the knowledge of having done many colorful things, but 
also of feeling back of us an air without hold and without color. 
Frenetic... Roaring... Life... 

But aside from this, the room was a sin against strength: its 
intoxication was once an excitation and again a drug, and on the 
whole, an impediment. For in him there were, like a sneer, both the 
great and the weak, the immense and the gentle... the elevations 
between the poles of which the scale of our experiences moves and 
gleams, and which in this disunion, the one or the other, immeasu- 
rably far and alien from each other, and never to be grasped with 
one grip, complete and fulfill our lives and are thus (in daily life) 
like those two examples : 

The sensation of an express train racing through a small twi- 
lit station — and the experience of a store showing billowing silks, 
one early spring day, on a shopping street in Strasbourg. ... 


Translated from the German by 
IEXUGENE JOLAS. 
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RENE AND LEONID 


by WILLI R. FEHSE 


René started home. 

Well, he mused peevishly, this practice game certainly had not 
amounted to much. It had been tiresome, a low spectacle : there 
had not been a single goal : he himself had been playing negligently, 
very badly, without paying attention — he was disgusted. 

Then he thought he would seek diversion ; he did not want to 
be forever bothering his head about Leonid, it became almost pain- 
ful to him. He began to feel a dark hatred aginst this compulsion, 
a resistance, which, however, he realized had no foundation ; in 
brief, he wanted to “ free himself from this spell ’’, he thought, 
with an angry pathos, that had become rather a habit with him. 
That was the reason why he had gone to the game. 

** T don’t think Leonid will come today ”’, he had said to his 
mother, ** I don’t believe in your conjectures ; his stay in London 
will last longer... and besides, I am sorry, I have certain engage- 
ments... ’’ But he was aware at once that he spoke burning lies, 
empty words, that were unconvincing. 

** Leonid will probably have arrived by this time, his brother 
Leonid, the engineer, recently become an American citizen ; it 
had to be, he must arrive to-day, that was no longer mere faith, 


no longer conjecture, but conviction. To be sure, he was wonder=- 


ing again, Leonid’s letter had not revealed anything definite; it — 
would be uncertain, he had indicated, at the most, only likely. — 
Then again it seemed to him impossible that he should be mista- . 
ken, how could he otherwise have lived hours of the liveliest ex- _ 
pectancy, filled entirely with the almost physical consciousnes s 
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- how he 1 aa ook HOW: as an “engineer, bronzed, 
s} ) iiptoet. Moreover, René thought, (and he did not 
| ais otive How how his “* interest ’’ in Leonid was becoming, against 
“his will, more organic, more direct, more unbridled, more rushing 
more lively and terribly immediate —) moreover, his speech would 
certainly contain a little bit of jargon, a real american jargon as 
it is chewed by the people of the prairies and the backwoods be- 
tween tobacco and cursing. The smell of the sea would be about 
him,.o, the sea, the ocean, all the magic of the mysterious water — 
it would surely be like that. He probably would still retain a shim- 
mer, a particular gleam from the enchanting sea, the smile of a 
captain quite forgotten at the corners of his mouth, songs of the 
sailors, songs of white sailors in a lost wrinkle, when he laughed. 
Days were written on his forehead, days full of storm and bad 
weather. Yes, René said to himself, all this would now come back 
to him, o yes, those great adventures, too, which they had expe- 
rienced together, those fears they had suffered together, the joys 
they had had together. He would hear his voice once more chang- 
ed a bit perhaps, a little more sonorous, hard, firm. That was 
all likely — but, he suddenly remembered, and he almost became 
afraid at the thought, if only he has not lost that energetic little 
nod of his head, that nod that was so appealing about Leonid. 
Perhaps it was foolish that he had not gone to the pier. “ Of 
course ”, he reproached himself, “‘ of course, it was foolish, it 
was entirely unmotivated *’. For what reason had he staid way ? 
Why had he invented lies, pale excuses ?... ‘* Iam sorry I have 
some engagements ”’, he had said. It peeved him that this ques- 
‘tion should suddenly emerge again for the second time in ano- 
ther connection — he was really through with it. But in spite 
of his annoyance he felt ashamed about it. He did not know any 
decent reply, any reply that was a conclusion of everything, that 
covered everything, as it were, finally. But was it not fear ? he 
remembered suddenly, yes, probably it was fear, a pale fear, at 
the thought of slipping still further into a strange sort of life. 
Too bad — it was regrettable now, it was negligence. Now he 
recognized all that he had missed. He would have stood by the 
gangplank ; only a few people would have been at the pier, 
astonishingly few people. 
A siren shrieked, a bell clanged, well, would he ever come ? 
_ Over there a flag of smoke, that little flag of smoke on the hori- 
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zon, that was torn, and havily recomnente in { . 
of masts. That would be the boat, white and red, the 
be like that, white and red, and on its flanks again the treme 
the endless gleam of the sea. Perhaps Leonid was already nes 
at the railing... he beckoned ... his kerchief was fluttering... he 
wind grasped it ... a miracle, it was carried away, rocked a bit 

danced and then dropped almost audibly into the water. Rattling % 
of chains, calls and tumult now, tumult, noise, cries — all : 
this would pass, Leonid’s appearance would surpass it, Leonid, 
his brother Leonid, the engineer from America... if 


Well, he was there — had just arrived. “ I did not expect you ”, — 
René thought it necessary to excuse himself, ‘* otherwise I would — 
have gone to the pier to get you ”. ‘“ That’s not important ”, — 
said Leonid. He had found it especially smart and considerate — 
that they should have left him time to adjust thimself again to | 
his old town. Yes, he thought it an excellent thing to have done; — 
He was glad, he said, no need for excuses... moreover, since René 
had appointments... And suddenly he began to talk about other 
things. “* You have a sports organization now — made up of stu- 
dents, in other words, intellectual sport ; there are new things ev- — 
erywhere, even here, ’’ he tried to jest, ‘* everywhere, here, too, 
René. On the whole — but you ought to feel it, too, you have — 
now an entirely different mode of life, a bizarre kind of intensified — 
life.’ He grew serious again, almost a little too exaggeratedly so, — 
and full of a certain aloofness, rather professorial, which annoyed — 
René. ** In the old days we had only a surrogate, really a dead — 
life ’’, Leonid added. e. 

Alr eady, after his first words, René knew that he had nat been 
mistaken ; Leonid was just as he had been before. “* René ”’, he © 
said now, ‘‘ René ”’, there was no need to look at him, one knew "4 
every gesture, every one, with which he accompanied his words. — 
As, for instance, in pronouncing the word, René, he would lift — 
imperceptibly the right side of his mouth, imperceptibly, revealed — 
only to the most attentive observation. Or the important way — 
he wrinkled his forehead, unnaturally, seriously, it really happened z 
much too often, he always did it that way. Alright — and René — 
quickly forgot the little discord. 2 

It was natural and went without saying that the attention of 4 
the mother should be centered, after the exchange of greetings, — 
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for the moment almost exclusively, upon Leonid. = 

ather, who as the local consul, soon returned to his office. 
“* There’s a chap for you, ”’ he had said, “ a real fellow, this Leo- 

nid, ” less cordially, but as though fulfilling a disagreeable duty. ao 

The mother interrogated her son, she monopolized him, she ask- 

ed him a hundred little questions, the cosmos in mosaic. She even 


became jesting and raised her finger roguishly in a minatory 


atner Who 


gesture, which ordinarily was not characteristic of her ; “ And the * 
little girls ? ’’ she asked, “ the little girls and ladies in America ?”’ ee 


Indeed it was supposed to be a jest, a little unimportant jest, 
but there was an undercurrent in it, almost traitorous, there was 
a background the color of which did not coincide with the jesting, 
lightly vibrating voice. ‘* But what a question to ask, ’’ René said 
in revolt, he had only heard the dark undercurrent to which he 
reacted, ‘* but what a question, how can you put such a question, 
Mama, why that is really... ’’ ‘* Impossible, ’’ he was going to 


say, “ impossible "’, he was going to cry out, but he interrupted a 
himself violently. He was suddenly conscious of the folly of his 


words. The other two had become silent, they looked questioningly eh 
at René, as though they were waiting for an explanation. It seem- 
ed also as if they were astonished, that he, although not taking 
part, should have followed the conversation. ‘* You are very strange 
to-day *’, his mother reproached him. ‘* You are Very LUD nystee 
** What’s the matter with you ? ” said Leonid, who understood a 
absolutely nothing. 

The days that followed were strange indeed for René. He was 
particularly burdened by a feeling of great loneliness — Leonid 
was seldom at home. There were visits, invitations came, and the 
lovely summer days brought young girls, laughing beautiful young 
women clad in white. Jests followed, there were tennis matches. 

_ René frequently accompanied his brother. He also took part in 
the games, but almost haughtily, rather without interest or with 
forced gaiety. He was especially preoccupied with Leonid: the 
glittering baritone of his voice now, his eyes, his mouth, his move- 
ments. He had recently gone bathing with Leonid. How astonished 

_ he had been at the flexibility which Leonid showed ! To be sure, 

q his body was not well filled out, it was lean, rather. But his skin 

_ shimmered exactly like hronze, just like bronze or copper, shin- 

_ ing copper in the sun. They were swimming in the deep pool. 

_ Leonid swam with surer strokes than he, that René recognized 
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fact, he acted trae, he was uae anxious bet impress 
he wanted to be admired, that’s what it was. ‘‘ Look here, - 
how I do this artistic bit of work. * Leonid then laughed in sin 
admiration, but he did not seek to imitate him. He merely rai 
his supple body out of the water negligently and playfully so that 
his skin glittered in the sun. A curious longing then came over 
René ; he was almost ashamed of such desires, they seemed to” 
him forbidden and sinful. “ It’s brotherly good-will ’’, he calmed 
himself. “* That’s an everyday affair, quite an everyday affair ; 
but suppose some day Leonid should be in danger ”’, he thought 
oo and almost wished for it, ‘ if some day he should be ine 

danger of drowning... 1 would rescue him, I would hold him in 
my arms, that body, that bronze body... 
Leonid hardly noticed René’s strange attitude: René, on the 
other hand, took great care to hide his secret from his brother, — 
Ugh, he would not do that, he thought to himself in a tortured way, 
he would never do anything so absurd, so sinful, and forbidden! — 
But these constant doubts, these thoughts, made him uneasy; 
he finally lost all his assurance before his brother, blushed like | 
a girl, became afraid that even his voice might betray him, just 
a glance might -perhaps tell the tale, a lifting of his eye-lashes. — 
Thus he answered Leonid’s questions in a confused way, some-_ 
times he would even stammer. This, of course, would also strike 
Leonid. Once he asked suddenly, without any connection, and 
rather in an astonished way ; ‘* How many years younger are you 
than I, René, how many years separate us ? ’’ This sounded very 
unmotivated, almost comical. ‘* Seven years ’’, said René. That 
was all. ‘ 
«* Leonid has become a stranger to me ”’, thought René, “ we 
will never again find the way to each other. ” — and he became 
frightened. ‘* Was this my desire, was this my most secret love, 
was this the object of my prayers : That we should come together 2?” 
But at that moment the door opened, laughter came streaming 
in, wild gaiety, and some young girls entered. Leonid, then the | 
mother, a gleam on her face, at last the father whom they had 
fetched from the si you could see it at once, as he still hel do 
his pen in his hand... ‘* René ”’, said Leonid, and much sincere 
happiness sounded in "his voice, “ René, you may congranulaig 
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k him a long time, before he realized everything. There follow- 
. a ‘painful pause... ‘* Engaged ? ” he finally asked, in a flat 
_ voice — then brusquely he went up to his room. He opened the 
_ window. The day poured into his room; light, scent of morning, igre 
singing, voices, many voices. But René softly put his hand on the 
window-sill, resting his head on it, very cautiously, very carefully, me 
almost as if he were afraid of the least injury, just like an actor, = 
_ discreetly, as if he feared to drop from his role, his idol’s role, as a 
if he said to himself ; Now comes the final effect, now you'll have Ae 
to concentrate, now for the fine fade-out, the tenor of the play. r 
Yes, that was his gesture, wooden, studied, fearfully empty, cruel- ; 
ly vague. But just at that moment he broke into loud weeping. 


Me 

“ Hey, the curtain is going down, the tension is broken, ” he : a 

_ was still able to say to himself, with a last bit of irony. That, how- Sa 
ever, was already choked by wild sobbing; “ Leonid, brother Fx 


eonid.:, ” 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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Trotting with steps of hungry wolves about your deserted collage, 

watchman of the mght, you, too, are untroubled <: 
by the quieting of time, and you bellow 8 ‘ 
equal number with the seconds. iz 
Shaggily your skin rises in the wind grown grey and your snout : 
has dipped itself moist into the dampness of the dew. 


Oh, time ts eating me away and I am bored — a. 
from my tenth to my eightieth year. a 
r Beautiful 1s the body at first, face and hands, qe 
but gradually the flesh will melt, a 


and the bones will be covered with skin alone. 4 ; 


When softly sing the birds and the animals 1n the forest gnaw 
at the young trees, 

when spring comes or the blue autumn that raps 

at the panes on afternoons, 

I shall walk perhaps over the forest-floor of paper, while 

the lights are on in the mines of the stars. . 

Or else I may hang my longings to the wings of the clouds 

to the mottled tails of dragons soaring above the winds, _ 

or lie in the grass by the river doing nothing. 


Translated from the Ger: al Des 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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BEYOND THE CITY 


by A. NOVIKOV-PRIBOI 


And the clumsily tall man is being taken where many others 
have been taken and whence no one has ever returned — beyond 
the city to the stone cliff bearing the strange name, ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Platform. ’> Accompanying him to right and left, two soldiers, 
armed with rifles, are marching, and behind, rocking in their 
saddles, ride two horsemen with guns on their shoulders. No one 
in the convoy, which is dressed in protective gimnasterki, knows 
the man’s name. For them he is simply a prisoner whose life must 
be cut off today — in half an hour. Why ? No one knows. In the 


closed yard where he was pulled out from a sub-cellar dwelling, | 


the chief had ordered : “ To likvidir. ” © 

The road gradually rises up the mountain. The prisoner steps 
heavily, flattening out the sand with his torn boots. The setting 
July sun shines on the backs of the necks and will soon he hidden 
behind the bluish strip faiga. In front human shadows crawl, shak- 
ing from side to side. 

The city is in a state of siege. All the power is in the hands of the 
militia. The guards ride around continually bouncing up and down 
on their horses with the grave air of conquerors. And, forming regi- 
ments and divisions, the Red rebels push on, armed with whatever 


they have been able to find. In the city fantastic tales spread from 


house to house, giving birth to disturbances and unrest. 
One of the guards, the one who was walking at the right, is ap- 
pointed the leader. Possibly from a drunken headache, perhaps from 


~ some other cause, he feels out of sorts today. His face is wide and 


: dull, and in his round and watery eyes there is an autumnal bleak- 
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ness. With irritation, he addresses the man fo 
_ put five cartridges in the magazine of his rif tis 
‘Do you know where we are leading you?” = = %G 
The sentenced man, not lifting his head, answers mechan 
cally : ; 
‘I do not know. ”’ x 
“ To the Devil’s Platform. It is a good place to admire nature 
from. You can see for a great distance... ”’ WG 
The sentenced man listens to no more. He knows the terrible — 
cliff — he has been there more than once. On one side it is sloping, — 
overgrown with low and nodding pines, and on the other it is verti- — 
cal, with an overhanging crest. The top of the cliff ends with a small if 
stone platform. To be thrown from its height, to fall into that abyss, © 
to spin downward scattering drops of hot blood — what a thought ! — 
He stops, taking his head in his hands, suddenly turning as grey — 
as the dust on the road. ke 
“What is the matter ? ’’ asks the same guard. 
“« My head is dizzy. ”’ i 
“That’s nothing. It will pass away when you get there. There the _ 
air is pure. It’s a blessing. Keep on marching ! ” bs 
Trembling, the sentenced man stands still. ‘a 
; The riders approach. They stop and one of them says smiling- — 
4 ly : on 
‘* His screws are weak. Tighten them up. ” yi 
The guard at his left, a skinny man who repeatedly blinks his 
_ small eyes, pokes him in the side. | yes 
“Step along, you good-for-nothing ! ” ve: 
Reeling, the condemned man wearily drags himself along farther, — 
pitiful in his homespun suit. His cheekbony face is pale grey, witha — 
black wavy beard as in a frame of mourning, and upon it crawl, | 
4 washing off the dirt, large drops of sweat. He looks dully ahead with — 
‘ eyes that seem to be falling into his head. fish 
It is not the first time the elder guard — heis also the execution- — 
; er — has led condemned men to the famous cliff. He has led them — 
single and in groups. He would order the humble creatures to stand — 


on the very edge of the precipice, and he himself with the other | 
executioners would move away a few sagens. Dryly they would aim — 
their rifles. Zalp ! and all is finished. The victims, with leaden he 28. 
in their bodies, would fall into the abyss, shrieking wildly. And 
no bother about the corpses. The river hides them in its depths, 
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they are dragged along the sandy bottom for two or three days and 
then they swell, turn blue and puff out, and like painful shadows 
they are carried away to the North. 

But even so, the guard feels uncomfortable a moment for some 
reason. In his soul there is a sort of a duality, calling forth pity 
and bitterness toward the condemned. It seems to him that he 
has met the man somewhere before, a long time ago, perhaps in the 
Imperial war. 

** And where did you serve during the war with Germany ? ”, 
he asks the man who will soon be dead, tugging at his sleeve. 

The condemned opens his eyes widely, looks at the guard doubt- 
fully. 

** What are you getting at?” 

To the repeated question he answers with a thick muffled voice. 
It appears that he has served on different fronts. 

The city has been left behind. The road, continuing to climb the 
mountain, gets entangled in a fine forest. Less than a verst is left 
between them and the place of execution. 

Despondently, the man turns to the guards. 

** Have you brothers a smoke ? ”’ 

** That may be granted. ”’ 

The elder guard gives him a paper and a blue pouch upon which 
is embroidered in white thread : ‘* To dear Vasia from Marousia. ”’ 

The condemned cannot roll the cigarette ; his fingers shake, crum- 
bling the paper. 

** Give it to me, I'll do it for you, ” says the owner of the pouch. 

All three smoke, drawing in the tobacco smoke. This brings them 
closer together, makes them friendly. The condemned also feels 
easier, getting his head befuddled with tobacco ; and the soldiers 
who are leading him to his execution do not seem so terrible any 
longer. He limps a little on his left foot, making an effort to touch 
the ground with its very tip. The elder guard, having just noticed 
this, asks him in a friendly way : 

“* What’s the matter with your foot ? ” 

The condemned man, not stopping to think, explains : 

“* Trubbed my heel first and now it hurts there. A sort of bruise 
developed. ” 

*« You ought to dress it. ” 

*« T have nothing to do it up with. I haven’t even any leggings. ” 

** Pull it off altogether. ”’ 
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sale os e condemned arta farniedtee 
under his arms. 
The elder guard glances dena at the worn, good-fo 
shoes but says nothing. 

The second guard starts talking : 

** Yes, this is the best thing, to rub your feet like this. I rementil ie 
the Germans scared us out of Peremisl. We retreated. Our outfit 
was making about a hundred versts a day on foot. And my boots 

were narrow and tight, the devil take them. Ouch, how they tortur- 
| ed my feet ! Rubbed them so much they bled. Well, it happened — 
pe toward spring and you could run barefooted. If if had happened 
in the cold weather... Nu, I'd have been lost then.. . 

** That’s right, you’d surely have been lost, ” aera the elder 
guard. ‘* Those cursed fellows are well off even in war, > he added, 
throwing his head back. ** Ride around on horses.. 

The conversation moves on to the cavalry. in the stillness — 
of the forest under the pinkish sky the voices of these men sound ~ 
peacefully. And it hardly seems that one of them is soon to be thrown | A 
over the cliff. 4 

But the elder guard is always in the midst of some confused — 
| disturbance. The forces of the opposition grow every day, threaten-_ ¥ 
| ing to rush upon the city, and the authority he defends barely — 
. holds together. How will it all end ? The condemned man is also~ 
¥ disturbed. Now, looking carefully, the guard notices that the out- — 
ward appearance of the barefooted man resembles that of his own ~ 
brother, gone over to the Reds. Get rid of him quickly, shoot him 
before reaching the Devil’s Platform. 

He crushes his unfinished cigarette and angrily throws it 
aside. os 
** Step livelier. ” Ba! 
All three walk in step military fashion. e 
Suddenly in front of them, somewhere in the forest, shots soul 
The mounted men and the foot soldiers glance at each other. a 
«© What does that mean ? ” ee 
They hear more shots. ; 
The mounted men hurry ahead, running past the condemmene d 
man. One of them manages to shout to the foot guard : . 
** Go ahead. We will only find out what it is. ” 
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The spurred horses, drawing up, spring forward, flashing behind 
the trees. The dust hangs over the road like a grey cloud. 

The condemned man, lifting his head, looks about. Around him a 
forest, mountains, a dull lifeless beckoning. Soon night will come. 
With him are only two guards. If he should swing at them with all 
his might they would be bowled over. Then it would be nothing to 
grab a rifle — and, in front of him, freedom ! 

The flash of such a thought burns his brain but immediately 
goes out. He is frightened by it, he turns cold, little shivers run 
over him. As through a thick wall, he hears the voice of the elder 
guard talking to the other: 

** Come on, Anton, let’s let him go. The devil with him — let 
him live, ” 

All three stop. 

«And what will we say when the other two come back ? ” 

“ We'll say that he ran away, that’s all. Why did they rush 
away and leave us ? They'll be the guilty ones if things go against 
its. °° 

** T spit on it, you’re the elder. ”’ 

The condemned man, straining his brain, can scarcely picture it. 
The words he hears do not arrange themselves in his head, they turn 
and twist like half-dead toads. One thing is clear — these men want 
to make fun of him. 

The elder guard turns toward him. 

9 6 dd 

© Where-? ” 

** Wherever you want. ” 

The condemned man, grinding his teeth, groans : 

Sexo ll shoot. ”’ 

** We won’t shoot. ” 

** Swear. ”’ 

‘““ Eh, you dumb devil ! Now he wants our oath! What do you 
think — that we came out for a pleasure hike with you ? Beat it 
quickly ! You hear! ” 

The condemned man does not move. He stands stupified, para- 
lyzed with fright. 

The elder guard, angry, takes his rifle from his shoulder and holds 
it in readiness, 

“If you don’t go, I’ll stick the end in your belly |” 
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a, Ais the eet Hf th rifle. 
_The man in the clumsy suit ‘steps aside from tt € To 


a boot, squeezing it tightly against his chest like a treasure. He oes 
not hear his own step, quiet and careful like that of a fox, and does 
not know whether he is going farther away, pushed by fright, or 
whether the ground beneath him is swimming away. He sees nei- 
ther the soldiers, nor the forest, nor the mountains, nor the darken-— 4 
ing sky. The whole world in enclosed in the small opening of the 
barrel, blackened into one small dot. His tongue is as dry as a rag. 
In the black hair of his beard and moustache his teeth click sharp- = 
ly as if he were suddenly seized by a soundless laugh, and his voice . 
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ae hoarsely hisses : ; 
BP You... will sho... O08. a 
as Then he turns, goes faster, shrinking and looking back frequentlial a5 
ie The elder guard, tightly pressing his face against the wooden butt | 
Be of the rifle, stands bending a little, frozen in a strained position. | x 
4 He aims at the disappearing skull, not knowing himself whether — 
ms. he feels sorry for the man or hates him. With his finger on the trig- he 
% ger, it only remains to pull and the man whom he had allowed to — 
oe escape will fall and roll over on the ground convulsively. But his ‘g 


will wavers, like the balance of a scales : he does not want to kill, 
yet, at the same time, once he has taken aim at something, it is s 
difficult to restrain himself from shooting. The strained feeling _ 
releases itself in a furious yell : ; 

“ Hurry up, you doll of hell. 4 


The prisoner throws himself forward as if hit with a whip and — 
hurries away as fast as he can go, zigzagging unnecessarily. i) 
The guards, having waited a little, run in the opposite direction, | 
discharging their rifles in the air. . 

The forest trembles with shots. 
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THE “LEF” AND SOVIET ART 


by ALFRED H. BARR Ja, 


The word LEF is formed from two Russian words meaning left 
front. 

In Russia the left front is no longer revolutionary. The Third 
Internationale is now inconspicuous, its program for the time being 
abandoned. The most strenuous effort is concentrated upon political 
stabilization and the economic organization of that vast and dis- 
parate sixth part of the world, the Soviet Union. 

The LEF is a group of individuals who would be described by 
any but themselves as artists, literary, dramatic, pictorial, critical, 
cinematographic. Their spirit is rational, materialistic, their pro- 
gram agressively utilitarian. They despise the word aesthetic, they 
shun the bohemian implications of the word “ artistic ’’. For them, 
theoretically, romantic individualism is abhorrent. They are com- 
munists. 

Among the group are the poets Maiakovsky and Asseyev, the 
scientific journalist Tretyakov, the kino regisseur Eisenstein, the 
critics Brik, Shlovsky, and Stephanova and Rodchenko who work 
in many mediums. Meyerhold is also affiliated with, if not actually 
a member of the LEF. 

Tretyakov incarnates more completely than any other the ideal 
of the group. His personal appearance is significant. He is very tall, 
clad in khaki shirt and whipcord riding breeches with leather put- 
tees. Through his horn-rimmed spectacles his eyes are owl-like. His 
face and scalp are clean shaven. He lives in an apartment ‘house 
built in the severely functional style of Gropius and Le Corbusier. 
His study is filled with books and periodicals on China, modern 
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architecture, and the cinema. In this laboratory atmosphere, behir 


this mask of what seems ostentatious efficiency, there is profound — a 


seriousness and very real sensibility. 

Tretyakov was once a futurist poet. For a period after the revo- 
lution he was professor of Russian literature in Peking. In addition 
to his poetry he has written a very remarkable play Roar, China! 
which has been running in Meyerhold’s theatre for two years with 
the greatest success. Roar, China! is being translated for the Piskator 
theatre in Berlin and will doubtless be produced if Piskator survives 
his recent bankruptcy. The play, which is, of course, propaganda, 
shows the peaceful sobriety of the Chinese coolie outraged by trucu- 
lent Anglo-American big-business-cum-gunboat. Unfortunately, 
the Meyerhold production of the play considerably weakens its 
dramatic force by introducing a childish caricature of the English 
antagonists who are represented as idiots in whom it is impossible 
to believe. Tretyakov’s intention was otherwise. 

More important, both as an expression of the LEF and as a work 
of art, is Tretyakov’s new study on the life history of a Chinese boy. 
Every day for months Tretyakoy talked with the boy, questioning, 
examining, using as a background his own intimate knowledge of 
Chinese life. The published result will be called characteristically a 
bio-interview — a term scientific and journalistic in flavor. The first 
section has already appeared in an edition of 180,000 copies. By 
such means Russia will be brought to a knowledge of China, while 
to Russian literature will be added a very careful, probably a great, 
biographical document. 

Now that the Chinese bic-interview is finished Tretyakov is 
turning his attention increasingly to the kino. He would like to be 
regisseur, but until this is possible he finds partial satisfaction in 
writing very penetrating criticism of Russian films. 

Rodchenko first became known about 1915 as one of the leaders 
of the Suprematists, painters who in a few years were to carry the 
dialectic and practice of cubism to a pure geometry far more ulti- 
mate than the art of M. Gleizes or even of Piet Mondriaan. Today 
Rodchenko believes that his greatest virtue lies in his having been 
the first to drop the atrophied art of painting, as one would one’s 
appendix. From this anachronism he turned to many media — wood, 
metal, cardboard, from which he made “ constructions ’’ — newspa- 
pers and photographs, from which he composed photomontages and 
posters. His constructivism bore practical fruit, the development in 
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2 a4 modern tradition in designing furniture. Rodchenko’s 
Interior of a worker’s club at the 1925 exhibition in Paris was con- 
-Spicuously genuine in the midst of “ arts deco. ” confectionery. 

In the purely visual arts Rodchenko passed rapidly from photo- 
montage — composition with fragments of photographs — to photo- 
graphy itself, with remarkable success. He is also an ingenious de- 
signer of books and magazines. Finally, the cinema has drawn him. 
In 1927 he designed sets for Obolensky’s film Albidum. At present 
he hopes soon to become a regisseur, 

We have seen that both Tretyakov and Rodchenko have been 
drawn into the movies. Indeed, to distort Walter Pater, all the arts 
in Russia, including music, tend constantly toward the condition 
of the cinema. The word kinomontage — in the form of cinema — was 
first used, I think, in Russia. Lenin was a seer when he declared 
that “ for us of all the arts the cinema is the most important ’’. It is 
appropriate, then, to mention as a third representative of the LEF, 
Sergei Eisenstein, the foremost of Russian kino regisseurs. 

Of himself, Eisenstein writes : “Iam a civil Engineer and math- 
ematician by training. I approach the making of a film in much 
the same way as I would the equipment of a poultry farm or the 
installation of a water system. My point of view is thoroughly mat- 
Gtialistic... °° 

This, like Tretyakov’s shaven head and whipcord breeches is 
sincere but misleading — for Eisenstein’s engineering was primarily 
architectural and once he painted pictures — was even for a time an 
official staff artist. After a futurist period, he passed through Meyer- 
hold’s theatre to become the regisseur of the extremely left Prolet- 
kult theatre, in which he developed theatrical ‘ bic-mechanics ”’. 
Only four years ago, at the age of twenty-six, he made his first film 
Strike. Then came his great triumph Potemkin, followed this year by 
the superior but less popular Ten Days That Shook the World. These 
three films concern the history of revolution: his fourth — to be 
released this fall — is to prove to one hundred million indifferent 
peasants the advantages of modern agricultural methods. 

In the passage quoted Eisenstein reiterates that sentiment for 
efficiency and modernity which is so characteristic of the LEF. When 
he discusses the technique of his films he refers constantly to 
Freud and Marx and the Russian experimental neurologist, Pavy- 
lov. He usually neglects to mention his own remarkable library on 
the theatre covering three centuries in five languages, or his great 
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Pere, yet one suspects a conflict between the 
and the limitations of a Marxian ideal. In spite of an exas] 
censorship, it is rumored that The Ten Days has not been good pro 
aganda, even in Russia. It is too subtle, too metaphorical, too 
abstract in its sequences, too careless of narrative clarity ; it is, in — 
other words, too fine a work of art. 
There is no space to write of the other members of the LEF. 
Miakovsky, the greatest of the futurist poets, is better known out- 
Bi. side of Russia than the other literary members. The time for his _ 
. staccato verses is passed, but as editor of LEF, the periodical of 
, 
: 


Pe the group, he is still a power. Meyerhold, whose theatre has been 
i the world’s school for ten years, is now accused of growing old and 
repeating himself. Stephanova, Dodchenko’s wife, rivals him as a 
photographer and is superior as a designer of stage settings. She 
composes the adventurous typography of Sovietskoi Kino, the 
pees, foremost of Russian cinema periodicals. Brik was, I believe, the 
i ; first critic to urge artists to desert the artistic for the practical. 
an Shlovsky’s destructive criticism of Tolstoi’s War and Peace is now 
‘4 appearing in LEF. 
f The LEF is more than a symptom, more than an expression of a 
ia fresh culture or of post-revolutionary man; it is a courageous 
a attempt to give to art an important social function in a world where, 
from one point of view, it has been prostituted for five centuries. 
a The LEF is formed of men who are idealists of materialism ; who 
have a certain advantage over the Alexandrian cults of the west — 


J the surréaliste wizards, the esoteric word-jugglers, and those nos- 
a talgics who practise necromancy over the bones variously of Monte- 
“ zuma, Louis Philippe, or St. Thomas Aquinas. ; 
ee The LEF is strong in the illusion that men can live by bread 


alone. 
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TROPICS 


The vicinity of the sea has been abolished : 
It 1s enough to know that our shoulders protect us ; 
that there is a huge green window 
through which we may plunge for a swim. 


It ts not Cuba, where the sea dissolves the soul. 
It is not Cuba — that never saw Gauguin, 
that never saw Picasso — 
where negroes clothed in yellow and green 
voam about the dyke, between two lights, 
and where the vanquished eyes 
dissemble their thoughts no longer. 


It 1s not Cuba — that never heard Stravinshi 
orchestrate the sounds of marimbas and guiros 
at the burial of Papa Montero, 
that pompous rascal with his swinging cane. 


It is not Cuba — where the colonial yankee 
jights the heat by sipping cracked ice 
on are terraces of the houses ; 
— where ene disinfect 


ei 


the sting of the last mosquitoes 

that hum in spanish still. ; 
It is not Cuba — where the sea 1s so clear 

that one may still see the wreck of the Maine, 

and where a rebel leader 

dyes white the afternoon air, 

fanning in his rocker, 

wearily smiling, the fragrance 

of cocoa nuts and mangoes from the customs house. 


No: here the earth triumphs and commands 
— it calms the sharks at tts feet ; 
and between the cliffs, last vestiges of Atlantis, 
the sponges of poisonous algae 
taint the distance, where the sea hangs tn the air 
with a green gall like violet. 
It 1s enough to know that our shoulders protect us : 
the city opens to the coast 
only its service doors. 


In the weariness of the wharves 
the stevedores are no satlors : 
they carry under the brim of their hats 
a sun of the fields : 
men color of man, 
sweat makes you kin to the donkey 
— and you balance your torsoes 
with the weight of civilian pistols. 


Heron Proal, hands joined and eyes lowered, 
carries the holy word to the people ; 
and the sashes of the shirt-sleeved officers 
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with a sparkling row of bullets. 


The shadow of birds 
dances upon the ill-swept squares. 
There ts a noise of wings on the high towers. 


The best murderer in the country, 
old and hungry, tells of his prowess. 
A man from Juchitlan, slave enchained 
to the burden upon which he rests, 
seeks and catches, with his bare foot, 
the cigar which the siesta dream 
had let fall from his mouth. 


The captains who have seen so much, 
enjoy, in silence, 
the mint drinks in the doorways ; 
and all the storms of the Canary Islands ; 
and Cap Vert with its motley lighthouses ; 
and the China ink of the Yellow Sea ; 
and the Red Sea glimpsed afar 

— once cleft by the Jewish prophet’s rod ; 
and the Rio Negro where float 
the caravels of skulls of those elephants 
that helped along the Deluge with their trunks ; 
and the Sulphur Sea 

— where the horsemen perished, men and goods ; 
and that of Azogue that gives teeth of gold 3 
to the Malayan pirate crews, 
— all this is revived in the smell of sugar alcohol, 
and, wearing the thin blue, three-striped caps, 
they leave the captured butterflies, 
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while whirling clouds of smoke float up " 
from pipes with cherry stems. 


The vicinity of the sea is abolished. 
The errant yelp of brass and wood-winds 
vides around in a street-car. 
It is enough to know that our shoulders protect us. 


(A huge green window behind us...) 
the alcohol of the sun paints with sugar 
the crumbling walls of the houses. 
(... through which we plunge for a sam.) 


Honey of sweat akin to the donkey ; 
and men color of men | 
contrive new laws, 
in the midst of the squares 
where bird-shadows roam. 


And I herald the attack on the volcanoes 
by those who have their shoulders to the sea : 
when the eaters of tmsects 
will drive the locusts away with their feet, 
— and within the silence of the capitals, 
we will hear the coming of sandalled foot-falls, 
and the thunder of Mexican flutes. 


Vera Cruz, 1925. 


- Translated from the Mexican 
by the Marquise D’ELBEE. = 


ae 


GLOSSARY 


On account of grave trouble with his eyes, Mr. James J oyce has 
been unable to prepare the continuation of his WORK IN PRO- 
GRESS for appearance in this number. We wish the distinguished 
writer a speedy recovery, and hope to continue his work in a subse- 
quent issue of transition. 


* 
* 


The following reply to the “ Inquiry among European writers 
into the Spirit of America ” (transition no. 13) was received too 
late for inclusion with the others. VLApimrr LipIN is one of the 
leading Soviet writers of our time, and has already appeared in 
this magazine. 

“* The lesson of work, given by America to the old European 
continent, the example of a strict accounting of human force and 
aptitudes, of a positive decomposition of conceptions as impon- 
derable as time itself, into well defined units which man uses for 
the glory of his creative work — all of these teachings from Ame- 
Tica influence Europe profoundly. America is accelerating the 
progress of European civilization, she is like the permanent coef- 
ficient with which Europe measures herself in order not to lag 
behind in the historical course of the different peoples. 

“ But this new American civilization is destined, in my opinion, 
to find itself in prolonged conflict with the culture of the spirit. 
I fear that in the feverish accumulation of positive experience 
American civilization is menaced by the drying up of the vessels 
and arteries of her spiritual life. A metal corset changes the nor- 
mal development of the creative organism of a nation, and in 
this sense, I am against the adoption by Europe, of the American 
principle of the subordination of man to things and to mechanics. 
But Iam for exactitude, for a better regulation and the magnificent 
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is enormous and important. In any event the principle of 
the two continents, the old and the new, resides entirely in reci- — 
procal fertilization through all that genius and the spirit of inves- — 
tigation of the different peoples give to humanity, that is to say, 
in a corrective brought in the form of spiritual culture to the pow- 
erful American civilization. ’’ Vladimir Lidin. Moscow, June, 
1928. 


* 
* 


We also received, too late for inclusion in No. 13, M. RocEer VI- 
TRAC’S answer to our Inquiry into the American Spirit. It is as fol- 
lows : 

* A nation that economically postulates the ’ Get Rich ‘ idea 
of Guizot, that socially posits Bismarck’s ‘ state socialism ’, 
that politically insists on Poincare’s imperialistic attitude, a nation, 
where the ‘ ethical ’ is confounded with legislation; a nation, 
where they are obliged to say ‘ Fordism ’ in order to characterize 
a supposedly ‘ model’ type of exploitation, thus emphasizing and 
sanctioning at the same time the feudal activities of one person 
directed against the many ; a nation, where everything is so well 
organized that the individual loses all sense of liberty, in the guise 
of liberty itself ; a nation which took advantage of the absence of 
the men, the women’s vote, and the war to forbid the sale of spi- 
rituous liquors (Have you forgotten that last glass at the Zero- 
hour ?); a gullible, elementary nation which, under a sentimental 
exterior, imposes its conception of the armed man through every 
publicity source in the world ; a practical, popularizing, utilitarian 
nation ; a nation whose sovereignty lies in the infamous doctrine 
of Monroe ; in short, a nation which makes a great display of its 
spiritual control, benefiting by the acquired strength of the Occident 
with the thought of a mediocre brain which — ah! it is well to 
say it-did not intend that; such a nation seems to me to live 
under the sign of great cataclysms. Alas! let us not speak of her 
very evident influence, let us rather speak of her approaching me- — 
nace. ” 


* 
* * 


In our publication of the group manifesto, New York : 1928, the 
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n Asch as one of the collaborators was omitted b 
e. Through a printer’s error, SEVEN OCCASIONAL 
Pe EMS, in the same section, remained unsigned. They are the 
_ work of Slater Brown. 


* 
* 

As a result of the architectual renovation of the Aubette at Stras- 
bourg, Theo van Doesburg has issued a statement, ‘“* Elementa- 
rism ”’, in which he explains his theories. Hans Arp collaborated 
with him in the artistic remodelling of the famous house. 

* 
* 

Eric de Haulleville who hails from Belgium resides in Paris. 
He has published little so far. 

* 
* 

Georges Neveux is a young French poet whose first book will 

be published by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise shortly. 


* 
* 


Herbert Schlueter was born in Berlin in 1906. The present story 
is taken from Das Spaete Fest just published by S. Fischer. 


* 
* 


Willi Fehse was born in 1906, and Guenter Eich in 1907. 


* 
* * 


Kasimir Edschmid began to write during the expressionistic 
explosion. He lives at Darmstadt, when he is not traveling through 
the four corners of the world. 

a 
_ Alfonso Reyes is Mexican Ambassador to Buenos Ayres. 
| as O77 


* 
* Ok 


Among the recent French reviews I find Le Grand Jeu the J 
most promising. 


* 
* * 


Laurence Vail, who has lived a great deal in France, will publish. 
a novel in New York shortly. 


* 
* 


The recent exhibition of pre-columbian art in Paris has resuscita- 
ted our interest in primitive art and american mythology. In sub- 
sequent numbers we are planning to publish further documents of 
that great epoch. 


We learn with regret the death of Italo Svevo, the Italian writer — 
of Trieste. In the winter number of transition, we shall publish a 
translation of one of his stories. 


Ew. Ji 


The following by Denis Marion appeared in the July 15th issue 
of the Brussels Review, Variétés: 


There exists a man whose work has already assumed the same ~ 
legendary aspect which surrounds the theatre of Shakespeare or 
the epic poetry of Rabelais. At a time when all other books. seem 
to us, their contemporaries uncertain, turbid, indifferently des- — 
tined for the most ill-assorted fates, those written by him are already — 
definitive, vast and closed like the most commented classics. And — 
since unanimity is unobtainable on any one subject, at least James — 
Joyce has the rare merit of leaving noone indifferent. He is 
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5a very great writer. The Haprecedented adventures area 
_ the birth of each of his books — the first edition of Dubliners de- 
‘stroyed by the hatred of an unknown person : Ulysses condemned 
in America through the activity of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, and burned by the executioner’s hand in England 
— the voluntary obscurity behind which is hidden the writer 
who is the greatest enemy of publicity, but whose every line pre- 
vokes a scandal, the allusions of the initiated to a system of keys 
that would transform this apparently strictly realistic work into 
a mythological cosmogony, is enough to make James Joyce live, 
even in the minds of those who have not read him. There are other 
surprises for the curious who, with the he!p of translations or a 
relative familiarity with English have arrived at a certain knowledge 
of Chamber Music, Dubliners, Portrait of the Artist, Exiles, Ulysses, 
or even Work inProgress, which is at present appearing in Transition. 
They discover a man of the Rennaissance with a limitless curiosity, 
in love with life, with all of life, even to its most despised manifesta- 
tions : a pupil of the Jesuits who combats his teachers with their own 
weapons, implacable knowledge, cold substantial reasoning, an 
abundant, generous casuistry; the real creator of the interior 
monologue as a literary genre (because, if you want my opinion, 
Les Lauriers sont Coupés is pretty bad) ; a writer who is taken up 
with a living philology, utilising, as it has never been done, the 
slang, the dialect of Dublin, the obscene words which are so nu- 
merous in English, and going so far now as to truffle his tales with 
foreign words : in short, to end on the most banal of eulogies, but 
also the truest, the epie poet of the modern odyssey which takes 
a man from midnight to midnight, through events of the least 
possible importance, that is to say, of the greatest interest, since 
they suffice for the provisioning of eight hundred pages of prose. 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF COMPLETE SETS 
‘FOR THE FIRST YEAR (NOS. 1-12) 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


AT § 6.75 OR 168 Fr. (Including Registered Postage) 


SEND CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS TO 


transition 
40, rue Fabert 
Paris (7°) France 


1 Ne 10. Octobre 1928. 


|ia revue 
curopéenne 


dans son numéro d’Octobre 
PUBLIE : 


Georges IZAMBART 
Souvenirs sur Rimbaud 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD 


Lettre inédite 
Le coeur supplicié 


Henry de MONTHERLANT 
Belmonte 


DRIEU LA ROCHELLE 
Une femme et une déesse 


Chroniques de 
Mare Chadourne, René Schwob 
Darius Milhaud 


ABONNEMENTS : REDACTION : 


’ France, Tete ah Sai dita OO ELLs 14, rue Oudinot, Parj 
Union Postale . 58 fr. Roa. tess thes (Vile) 


Autres pays, . 68 fr. : 
Edition de Tuxe: 15 dollars § Pix du Numéro: § fr. 
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40, RUE FABERT 
PARIS (7) 


EUGENE JOLAS — EDITOR 
ROBERT SAGE — ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


NOTICE 


To READERS : To insure prompt receipt of copies sub- 
scribe through our Paris office. Single 
copies may be secured from bookstores 
listed in this issue. 

In subscribing please send ‘drafts in 
French frances when possible. 


To CONTRIBUTORS : Read transition before submitting manus- 
cripts. We welcome new work but not 
the kind that might be acxepted else- 
where. 

We cannot carry on _ correspondence 
concerning manuscripts nor guarantee 
to return them. - 

In no case will manuscripts be returned 
unless accompanied by an international 
postal coupon and a__ self-addressed 
envelope. American and British stamps 
are useless to us. ; 

The rate of payment for contributions 
is 30 frances the printed page. 


To BOOKSELLERS : For new orders, additional copies and re- 
turns of unsold copies, in America 
write Gotham Book Mart 51 West 47th 
Street New York. 

In England apply to Wm. Jackson Ltd. 
16 Took’s Court, Cursitor St. London 
E. C. 4. 


" De ey: * 
transition 
ES ETA 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICE 


40, Rue Fabert, Paris (7*). 


Principal Agent: SHAKESPEARE and Co. 12, rue de l 
Agent for the United States : Gotham Book Mart, 51 


Agent for Great Britain: 


Wm. Jackson Ltd. 16 Took’s C 
London E. C. 4. ee ges 


’Odéon, Paris, 6°. 
West 47th Street, N.Y.City. 
Cursitor Street, 


Other Bookstores handling Transition are 


PARIS : 


Brentano's, 37, Avenue de |’Opéra. 

W. H. Smith, Booksellers 248, 
Rue de Rivoli. 

Groves et Michaux, 9, Rue de 
Beaujolais. 

The Galignani Library, 224, Rue 
de Rivoli. 

Librairie René Van Den Berg, 
120, Boulevard Montparnasse. 

Louis Tschann, 84, Bd Montpar- 
nasse. 


NEW-YORK : 
Brentano’s, 1 West 47th St. 
International Book and Art Co., 
3 Christopher St. 
Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 
West 8th St. 
ea Book Mart 51 West 47th 
t. 
BOSTON : 
Smith and McCance, 5 Ashburton 
Place. 
LONDON: 


F. B. Neumayer, 
Cross Rd W. C. 2. 


70, Charing 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dunster House Book Shop. 


CHICAGO : 


Kroch’s International Book Store, 
22 N. Michigan Boulevard. 
Waldon Book Shop, 307 Ply- 

mouth Court. 


ais Office News Co., 37 Munroe 
Us 
PHILADELPHIA: 
The Centaur Book Shop, 1224 
Chancellor St. 
DETROIT: 
Book Nook, 4605 Woodward Ave. 
John V. Sheehan, 1550 Wood- 
ward Ave, 
HOLLYWOOD : 
Hollywod Book Store 6812 Holly-_ 
wood Blyd. 
MINNEAPOLIS : 
Mabel Ulrich’s Book and Print 
Shop 1200 Nicollet Ave. 


Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed to “ transition ”, 
40, rue Fabert, Paris (7°). 
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§ 3.00 (mandat, check or bank notes.) 
for 12 copies of ‘ transition ” De gir Miig -emommmmnmennnnn 1928, 


Rates. France 65 fr. — Elsewhere 75 fr. or § 3.00 


Et Le Gérant; H, GUILLEMIN 


1, André BRULLIARD, 
ae Saint-Dizier. 


There seems to be some misunderstandings between 
the public and book-dealers handling transition as to the 
correct price for back numbers of the magazine. 


We should like to point out that owing to confisca- 
tion and other losses, we have been obliged to reprint 
at considerable expense two back numbers, in order to 
offer complete sets for sale. 


Because of uncertain shipping conditions for a publi- 
cation like transition, some copiess may be more easily 
obtainable in America than others. 


We are therefore leaving the fixing of the price at 
which back numbers are to be sold in America to our 
American agent. 


Orders sent directly to our Paris office will be filled 
at the following net price. 


1 set of nos. 1 to 12, ¢ 6.00 or 150fr. (plus ¢. 75 postage). 


single copies oe ¢ .60 or 15fr. 


The price of the Quarterly subscription remains 


¢ 3.00 —— 65 fr. (in France) —— 75 fr. elsewhere in Europe. 


single copies ¢ 1.00 or 25 francs. 
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